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Tm thing which it now itirring Europe it not 
the work of God, but the work of the devil It 
ii not a deTclapment of God't purpoie, it If b 
■naturing of the ifaeer wrongneii of man. What 
ia happeoiog muH be due tomewhere, i 
I am not attempting to judge where c 
the pride, tbe tu^-bandedoeu, the stubbamneM of 
mao'a temper in undoing and thwarting the baodi- 
WOrfc of God— AaCHBDHOP OF CANTEMintT, WcK- 

minKcr Abb^, AuguM a, 1914. 



7 think he unll be found {indulge so far!)\ 

Not to die so much as slide out of life. 

Pushed by the general horror and common hate ) 

Low, lower — left o' the very edge of things, 

I seem to see him clutch convulsively 

One by one at all honest forms of life. 

At reason, order, decency and use — 

To cramp him and get foothold by at least; 

'And stUl they disengage them from his clutch • • • 

So I lose Guido in the loneliness. 

Silence and dusk, till at the doleful end. 

At the horizontal line, creations verge. 

From what just is to absolute nothingness-^ 

Lo, what is this he meets, strains upward stillft 

JVhat other man deep further in the fate, 

JVho, turning at the prize of a footfall. 

To fiatter him, and promise fellowship. 

Discovers in the act a frightful face 

Judas, made monstrous by much solitude! 

Thb Ring and thb Book. 
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CHAPTER I 

LEDGAR DUNSTAN tried to sleep in vain. Mary lay 
in quiet slumber hy his side; one hand on the counter- 
pane showing the golden circlet which he had placed on 
her finger in Beltinge Church, but twelve hours since. The 
excitement of the brisk and glittering day that was just over 
left him incapable of rest. A single shaded light burned in the 
bedtoom,' a vast room, the painted ceiling and Louis Quinze 
furniture of which kept him in constant mind of the luxury of 
the Escurial Hotel where they were staying; of the almost 
royal state in which they had so recently dined ; of the glances 
of veiled curiosity and admiration that had been turned upon 
him and his wife at their entrance. How proud he ha^ felt 
of her carriage, the restrained, unconscious grace, mingled with 
the faintest hauteur, that came from a long line of English 
aristocrats! A fierce tenderness of possession lit his eyes, as 
he turned and looked at his wife — hit wife — lying with parted 
lips, a faint smile playing round them, her fair hair covering the 
pillow, her nose ever so delicately arched, the short upper lip, 
the long lashes shading the tired eyes. A kind of wonder pos- 
sessed him. Mary Beltinge of Beltinge was his until death 
parted them, for good or ill. Of obscure middle-class origin 
himself, a novelist whose name was just beginning to be known. 
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with means derived chiefly from fortunate inheritance, with such 
success in life as had come less through effort than from a 
fortunate policy of drift and surrender, he lay beside a Beltinge 
of Beltinge, with the echoes of the congratulations of her 
aristocratic relatives still lingering pleasantly in his ears. 

As he lay pondering about it all, his restlessness subsided a 
little; his thoughts went back in reverie to childhood, before 
he knew Mary; to the days when he ran about the downs 
at Came Bay with a bare-footed little maiden with wondrous 
large violet eyes and the sweetest little mouth God ever made 
for kisses. Winnie Campion, his earliest sweetheart— only the 
granddaughter of the old sailor who kept the Carne Bay sea- 
bathing establishment, it is true; but time had been when he 
had thought she would lie, one day, where Mary lay. And, 
on this first night, would she have been asleep now? Would 
the long train journey from Carne Bay have been quite so 
matter-of-fact a business — if — A small doubt stirred in his 
heart, to be instantly crushed by the memory of his evening 
triumph with Mary. Well, he had given Winnie her chance; 
he had proposed to her — a little ungraciously, perhaps — and she 
had refused him for Ted Holderness, a bank clerk. He wished 
them happiness. 

The odd recollection came to him, that he had won Mary 
through a guinea-pig's death. If his father had not drowned 
the guinea-pig (but half of it was Winnie's) he would never 
have run away from home that night, tried to drown himself, 
and found himself rescued from the storm at Beltinge. Mrs. 
Beltinge, Mary's grandmother, had taken an instant interest 
in him ; he had slept at Beltinge, and breakfasted the next day 
with Mary and her brother Gordon. And so the cavy had 
started the ball rolling; flight and Beltinge first, school at his 
uncle's cost — ^where he was ridiculed and bullied and un- 
happy — ^work in an insurance oflice, literary work, at last 
bringing some measure of success. A turbulent, not very hap^y 
youth, marked by secret sins and wild emotions; yet in a sense 
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passionless. He was an artist ; he held himself detached from 
human interests. . . . And Aunt Eliza, at whose house he had 
lived, was dead; and Uncle Abinadafa, he too, in the asylum 
where he spent the last few years of life. How terrible that 
place, thought Ledgar, remembering his visit Strange parodies 
of humanity, hustled, harried, tormented, by die incompetent- 
sane of their own species. And under all — what? 

Ledgar's thoughts passed, more pleasantly, to the coming 
weeks of honeymoon. She wanted Brittany; he Italy, because 
there Maurice Jclf, his one friend, had given his life to save 
him. But they had almost quarreled, because each seemed 
anxious to give up. Now Mary was to choose, keeping her 
choice secret. ■ . . But Italy turned his thoughts once more 
to the asylum. What was under it all; the meaning of the 
riddle of this queer business, life, which had carried him to 
this night as culmination of success? Jelf, whose interests lay 
in belles-lettres and the by-ways of old theology and legend, 
had discussed it with him often. He had a strange theory, 
which Ledgar himself was unable to accept; a theory which 
seemed based on Balzac's "Peau de Chagrin" and Merejkowski. 
God, Jelf had said, was Body, Soul and Spirit, like man whom 
He had created in His own image. And the Soul of man 
might be lost. . . . His friend seemed obsessed with the fear, 
never openly expressed, that he lay in some such danger from 
the manner of his ineffectual life. "God bless you, old chap ; 
don't lose the blessing like Esau," had been almost his last 
words. Because the soul might, Jelf thought, be frittered away. 
One indeed had frittered his away ; Judas Iscariot ; there would 
be one other, Anti-christ. And when Anti-christ was come, 
Armageddon would follow. God placed men in the world 
for happiness, to be obtained by obedience to His will. Some 
men gain all that is planned for them, or nearly all. Some 
lose much. Of such were many unhappy men of genius; 
Swift, Cowper, De Nerval, Wilde, NictMche, Dc Maupassant, 
many ortiers. . . . But two, in the scheme of diings, lose all. 
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Maurice thought Anti-christ was near at hand, and near at 
hand also some great calamity in the history of mankind. . . . 
On this night, of such moment in his own history, Ledgar 
wondered exactly where he himself stood in relation to the 
vaster problems of life. He had puzzled, read, thought; with- 
out definite arrival. The problem seemed insoluble to him; 
he did not know. • • • 

Mary stirred in her sleep. A gilt and ormolu dock, its 
pendulum a swinging cherub, had struck the hour of midnight. 
Her face turned towards him, and in the movement her night- 
dress, opening, revealed the snowy whiteness of her bosom. 
For a moment it was his impulse to awake her; to put his 
arms around her. • • • He resisted it ; there was tomorrow, 
there were many more tomorrows, in Italy or Brittany. He 
wished he could sleep as easily. Brittany — Italy. Which 
would Mary choose ? And where would he have taken Winnie ? 
He thrust her dreamily aside from his thoughts. She too, was 
married; she had had her chance. She had no right now to 
intrude — as she did intrude — ^where two was company. 
\ They drove out the next morning shopping, and to the Park. 
In the afternoon a carriage took them to a mysterious London 
station. . . . Oh, Waterloo. Now you don't go to Italy from 
Waterloo. It looked uncommonly like Brittany after all. 

It was to be Brittany. Mary made no secret of it when 
they were in their compartment. She was quite matter of 
fact, and very charming and logical. "You see, I quite made 
up my mind on Italy, and I went to G>ok's to get tickets. But 
when I looked at the list I saw the fare to Brittany was— oh, 
pounds cheaper, and the hotels there are so cheap. I thought 
we'd have all the extra money to spend on amusements and 
buying things. Besides, I did want you so much to know the 
Delaportes; they are such nice peoplb. And I speak French, 
which is a consideration ; and I'm sure 3rou'd like Dinan. Do 
you think I was wise? We can go to one of the Pardons, you 
know. Of course, if you'd rather go to Italy. • • •" 
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It was rather late in the day to suggest the alternative 
route, when the tickets were in her vanity bag and they 
already in the carriage en route for Southampton. Ledgar 
sroiled. "My dear girl, it's your — at least, I want you to 
spend the honeymoon where you like. Oi course if you're 
satisfied I am." 

"Yes," she said pouting, "but Italy would have been awfully 
jolly. Still" (brightening up) "we can go there another time, 
can't we?" 

Ledgar was a little disappointed. His main idea in select- 
ing Italy was that Jelf had spent his last holiday with him 
there; besides, the idea of acting cicerone to Mary through 
the churches and galleries of Venice and Florence — if they had 
time — appealed to him. He was uncomfortably conscious that 
she had contrived to get her own way in this as in several 
other matters, such as die taking and furnishing of the flat, 
and yet at the same time had almost made it appear that his 
choice was being taken. Still, Brittany by all means. They 
had a glorious crossing under the stars. It was much jollier to 
travel with a girl-chum than alone; and marriage has certainly 
this advantage to the introspective — circumstance compeb you 
to devote some thought to others than yourself. He arranged 
his wife's desk-chair, tucked her rug round her; they took their 
coflce on deck. They were out early the next morning to 
watch the fishing-boats beating up towards the coast of France 
after a long night's labor. And, still in the early freshness of 
the day, they reached St. Malo, with its ancient walls and 
towers. . . . They spent several days here. There were oysters 
to be tasted at Cancale, poulet and omelette at Mont St. 
Michel. The tiny, crowded island interested him amazingly. 
There was something almost fascinating in the thread-like 
causeway over which the train carried them; a narrow way of 
safety between deadly quicksands and a sea that galloped at 
racehorse speed from open main to shore. Crossing over to 
Dinard, they went by a small and very noisy railway, past St. 
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Enogat to St. Lunaire — through woods and cornfields, and' 
masses of wild flowers that brushed the wheels of the locomo- 
tives and carriages. And, of course, there was Dinan, with 
its ancient street leading from the Ranee, the pink joubarbe 
on the battered walls. They took dejeuner with the Delaportes 
— ^very charming people as Mary had said. And wasn't Dinan 
awfully sweet? And wasn't the joubarbe awfully pretty? 
"Awfully," agreed Ledgar, smiling. It was the first week of 
their marriage. 

At St. Malo they hired a motor-car; there was to be a 
"Pardon" in ten days' time at St. Jean du Doigt. Quite a 
famous Pardon, said their landlord, and well worth the trouble 
of the visit. Their chau£Feur was a middle-aged Breton — ^Jean 
Talabardon — ^with a roving eye and a fierce mustache. From 
the first moment he became Mary's devoted slave. His atten- 
tions, indeed, were embarrassing. It began at the moment of 
their start, with the presentation of an enormous bouquet of 
wild flowers. At intervals he presented gifts; any attempt to 
decline them was met by a stolid refusal to understand Mary's 
French. Once it was a card of gilt shirt-studs. Once a 
Breton colored pipe. Once a brace of Spanish onions. Often, 
sticky sweets. 

His devotion did not prevent the roving, wicked eye mark- 
ing down its quarry by the way. He got hold of two or 
three English phrases — ^had learnt a smattering of the tongue 
as she is spoke by sailor-men in foreign ports. "God-damned 
bloody fine gel, sare!" The hand went up to the mustache 
bristles. Reproofs were useless. Where Mary said everything 
was "awfully pretty," Jean Talabardon said everything was 
"bloody fine." They had not been two days on their journey 
before Ledgar was wondering which of the two phrases he 
preferred. 

Jean was bellicose as well as amorous; Mars and Venus 
were die two tutelary deities at whose shrine he worshiped. 
He was bitterly anti-German, not without reason; his mother 
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had been shot in cold blood by the Bavarians in 1870; his father 
blinded at Gravelottc. He himself had spent a bitter winter's 
night on the roadside, watching the flaming ruins of theii little 
homestead. But the Revanche was coming soon. Everyone 
said 90 ... let the Germans take heed of that day. There 
would be no buttons missing then. He, Jean Talabardon, 
said it. The Germans were going to get a bloody smashing — 
a God-damned bloody smashing . . . 

They stayed a night at Morlaix, on the fringe here of old- 
world Brittany; the waitresses at their hotel wore Breton dress. 
The most delightful of ancient cures — ninety years of age, and 
the epitome of courtesy and kindliness — showed them the pic- 
tures in the church. "You are Protestant, eh? and I, I am 
Catholic. It does not mattaire. Here we pray for al! the 
world." How delightful this Catholic faith in its better 
aspects I Mr. Masterman at Ebenezer, in Ledgar's young 
days, used to lash himself into a frenzy about the idolatry of 
the mass, the iniquities of the confessional, th^ secret vices of 
the Catholic clergy, the awful iniquities of infallible andent 
Popes. He had never been across the Channel. Jelf, his dear- 
est friend, knowing the Catholics, loved them ; was almost half 
a Catholic himself. . . . Roscoff, on the Finisterre coast, was 
their next stopping place. They stayed at a Breton hotel just 
opposite a church ornamented in a curious fashion suggesting 
chess-pawns. All the other guests were French. The service 
was rough, the fare homely ; but good and ample. They made 
friends with a small party of French people — poor aristocrats, 
making up for paucity of means by liberal display of blue blood 
and regal memories. The husband, a small gentleman with an 
enormous nose, had once visited the Duke of Orleans. The 
wife, a large lady with an enormous nose, was intensely and 
almost blatantly religious. Both went to the services which 
seemed to be held almost continuously throughout the day at 
the church across the road. A companion traveled with them; 
a young French lady who reminded Ledgar of Rosa Dartle. 
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She spoke a little Engb'sh, and told Mary in confidence that 
Madame (to whom outwardly she seemed most devoted) was 
a fearful cat. They went together to the Isle of Bas, both 
aristocrats donning kid gloves for the excursion. A delight- 
ful trip; the water so clear that they could see the pebbles 
beneath it almost throughout the journey. On another day 
they drove by way of St. Pol de L6on — with its spire which is 
one of the glories of Europe — to two or three chateaux of the 
ancient noblesse; here feudal state seemed still to be maintained ; 
you could imagine Gilles de Berault riding into the courtyards, 
AthoSj Porthos, Aramis and D'Artagnan lounging in die arras- 
hung saloons. Before one of these chateaux grooms exercised 
lusty horses. Cavaliers might just have requisitioned them. 
... Turning the horse loose to graze, they lunched al fresco, 
with fallen trees for bench and table, in a wood which might 
once have seen the six horses and yellow curricle of Louis 
Quinze. Tiny children, to whom Ledgar gave coppers, stared 
at them open-mouthed. Their great-great-grandmothers were 
subject to the seigneurs' rights. Their great-great-grandfathers 
may have filled the baths of the over-lord with their blood. 
They were in old France; Paris leagues and leagues away; and 
time here seemed to have halted on its journey. 

They loitered about the quays, where potato and onion boats 
discharged or took on board their cargoes; spent one or two 
monung^ on the sands; saw Mary of Scots' villa; and, one 
morning, Jean brought them a card advertising a certain 
Grand Figuier which he said was bloody fine. ''What is a 
Figuier, Mary?" asked Ledgar. 

"Oh, a fig tree, I suppose. I don't know that it's worth 
going to see it; still, I suppose we ougjit to see everything. 
I've never seen a fig tree." 

i- "Oh, I have. If it's so — extraordinarily — ^fine, I suppose 
we may as well go." Past some fields of artichokes, like nail- 
studded maces of old crusaders, they reached at last a farm- 
house, and, passing through a room in which the inmates were 
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having luncheon, entered a large garden at the back. Here, in 
all its glory, was the colossal fig-tree of Roscoff. A concrete 
summer-house or observatory stood at the extremity of the gar- 
den; mounting some stairs within, they were able, from the 
vantage post of the flat roof, to look down upon its spreading 
magnificence. Ledgar recalled the fact that on one of those 
dreary Sunday afternoons at Ebenezer, a great placard of a 
fig-tree and a barren tree side by side stood on the wall, illus- 
trating the day's lesson. 

I "Oh, yes," said Mary, "there's a parable about the (ig-tree, 
isn't there? I forget what it is." 

' "There's a lot about fig-trces in the Bible." Ledgar knew 
the book well, from childhood; in recent years he had only 
read it in snatches. It was a book that always frightened him ; 
his eyes, when he opened it, seemed to light only upon judg- 
ment and curses. Once, in chambers, he had essayed the task 
of reading it through from Genesis to Revelations — thinking 
that the completed task might enable him at last to form some 
judgment in his confused vision of a confused and ruthless 
world. The entrances and obvious delight of Mrs. FoUcy, his 
landlady, made him at last throw the book aside. In his self- 
consciousness and pride he hated the thought of being regarded 
as a young man converted to the faith. It was one book of 
many; a book undoubtedly line as literature, but carrying a 
fictitious value trough constant and fulsome and superstitious 
praise. "Men say? What say they? Let them say." He 
tossed aside public opinion with contempt; yet did not realize 
that fear of it made him do so. Read thus in isolated passives 
of doctrine, of prophecy, of history, the book disturbed, per- 
plexed, irritated and frigjitened him. He had himself a kind 
of supcrstitioua reverence for the Bible. He had opened it at 
various times to try die torta. But he never acted on its 
advice, almost always uncannily opportune. Thus, before he 
made bb sterile proposal to Winnie the book had said em- 
phatically at die opened passage, "You shall marry her and 
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have children." Yes — ^but it might be only chance; and there 
were so many lines of thought. And, when his mother died, "I 
counsel thee to keep the King's commandment . . . stand not 
in an evil thing; for He doeth whatsoever pleaseth Him. 
Where the word of a King is, there is power; and who may 
say unto Him, What doest thou? . . . There is no man that 
hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit; neither hath he 
power in the day of death." • • • He knew the evil things in 
which he stood, though only vaguely; he knew that in life 
and thought he challenged the power and actions of the King 
in the day of death. 

But sometimes, if other books stood upon the Bible, he 
would remove them. Nor infrequently had he resisted the im- 
pulse to imitate the notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith's action and put 
a fictitious end to the whole question by flinging the book 
away. What he had not courage enough to do in fact, he 
did in thought and conduct 

" 'The men who went to spy out the land brought back 
figs. Abigail's wife brought figs to David when she was plead- 
ing for Nabal.' Of course, you're thinking of the barren fig- 



tree." 



Mary had produced a small pocket Bible from her bag, and 
was busily turning over a concordance at the end. "Oh, here 
are heaps of references. There's Jotham's parable to the men 
of Shechem when the trees asked the fig-tree to reign over them. 
'Shall I leave my sweetness and my good fruit?' And, of 
course, there were Adam and Eve's fig-leaves. Oh, isn't this a 
pretty passage from Nahirni, whoever the gentleman was, 'All 
thy strongholds shall be like fig-trees with the first ripe figs.' " 

"You're developing quite a literary taste since you've married 
me, Mary." 

"Don't be silly. ... I do think parts of the Bible are 
awfully pretty and well-written, though, don't you? 'If they 
be shaken,' she continued, 'they shall even faU into the mouth 
of the eater. Behold, thy people in the midst of thee are 
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women ; the gates of thy land shall be set wide open unto thine 
enemies; the fire shall devour thy bars.'" 

"What malicious beggars these old prophets were!" 

"Isaiah cured Hczckiah's boil with a lump of figs. There 
were good figs and naughty figs in Jeremiah's vision — dear old 
Jeremiah; I always did like him — oh, and here's the fig-tree 
that was cursed." 

"Most unjustly," said Ledgar. 

"My dear, you mustn't criticize. . . . I'm sure there's more 
abbut figs in the Bible than there is i^ut frogs. Oh, this is 
what I was looking for. 

"He spate alio this parable: A certain man had a fig-tree 
planted in his vineyard; and he came and sought fruit thereon, 
and found none. Then said he unto the dresser of his vine- 
yard: Behold, these three years I come teeiing fruit on this 
fig-tree, and find none; cut It down; why cumbereth it the 
groundf And he anruiering said unto him: Lord, let it alone 
this year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it: and if it 
bear fruit, well; and if not then after that thou shalt cut it 
down." 

"It's a remarkable thing," said Ledgar, "one never seems 
able to read a pass^e from this book without finding a curse 
or a threat at the end of it, I don't think you find the same 
thing with other religions. I've never known a free-thinker — 
and they're bitter enough sometimes — curse anything like a, 
Christian." 

"My dear boy, you really ought not to say sudi things. 
I don't want a heathen husband. Of course Christians curse 
better; the others haven't any real proper curses to fall back 
on. That's riie advantage of having a proper God and a 
Hell. The Christians have the best of it all; best curses, and 
best blessings I think it's awfully nice being a Christian. 
Look at that Psalm, now, where David curses his enemies; 
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107 th, isn't it? No, 109th. I used always to read that over 
after I'd had a squabble with Grandma. 'Hold not thy 
peace, O God of my praise, for die mouth of the wicked, and 
the mouth of the deceitful, are opened against me . • •' Of 
course, I always put 'her' for 'him.' 'Set thou a wicked man 
over her, and let Satan stand at her right hand. When she shall 
be judged, let her be condemned, and let her prayer become 
sin. Let her days be few. Let her children be motherless, 
and her husband if she marries again a widower. • • . As she 
clothed herself with cursing like as with her garment, so let 
it come into her bowels like water, and like oil into her bones.' 
Isn't it awfully jolly? I always felt a lot better after I'd 
read that.** 

"My dear girl, I do wish you'd . . ." Ledgar began ir- 
ritably. The "awfuUys" were getting on his nerves. 

"What is it. Led?" She looked at him steadily with her 
keen eyes. "Now if you're going to quarrel about something 
I'm not listening. Oh, I am thirsty. I wonder if they'd give 
us anything to drink." 

A maid brought them a brown jug of deliciously cool dder, 
which they drank at a small table under the fig-tree. Mary 
said with quiet emphasis that it was awfully refreshing. She 
knew what he had been on the point of saying; once before 
he had checked a similar protest. Slie did not particularly want 
to use the word; though it would be a bore to be constantly 
holding herself in check. But the thought was in her mind, 
"If I let him make a fuss about a trifle like that, life will be 
intolerable. He'll go on next to something else. If he really 
has anything serious to complain about, he'll be unbearable." 
She took a quiet revenge. "I wonder the Vicar doesn't write 
a book about the Bible figs. We'll buy him a picture post- 
card for a frontispiece. Awfully mean of him, I think, to 
give us that book of his and those framed frogs. ... I like that 
passage from Nahum best about the strongholds. 'Behold, thy 
people in the midst of thee are women.' That's not very com- 
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plimentary. I'm sure women are generally quite as strong- 
minded and capable as men. Most of the women I know 
have more character than the men I know. Mildred is worth 
half a dozen Vansittarts; she'U find it out in time and know 
how to manage him." 

It was an unfortunate illustration. And there had been 
two more awfuUys. "I hope you're not proposing any ex- 
periment with mc, Mary," he said rather morosely. "Pos- 
sibly I'm more capable of self-defense than Vansittart." 

"I don't know, I'm sure," she said with a laugh. "Put out 
your hands on the table. So. Now clasp one hand over the 
other, interlocking the fingers." 

"Whatever for?" 

"It's s test of strength of mind. I'll explain afterwards. 
But perhaps you know it?" 

"No," he said, and locked the fingers together. He was 
about to dose the left thumb over the right, in the way that 
came most naturally to him, when he remembered that Estclle 
had once asked him to do the same thing. When he had 
closed his hands in this way she had laughed. He locked the 
the right thumb above the left. 

"Oh, well, you answer that test all right. Weak people 
always bring over the other thumb, I wondered which you 
would do. I always did bring the right thumb over, even 
when I was a little girl. So does Gordon, and so does Grand- 
ma. But poor Higgins invariably put the left over the right." 

Ledgar felt guilty; at the same time he congratulated him> 
self on having remembered in time the episode with Estclle. 
They walked back to the hotel, relations for the first time just 
a little strained between them. 

The next day they staned in the car for St Jean du 
Do«t. 



CHAPTER II 

IT was scorchingly hot; the roads from Roscoff were pow- 
dered with white dust Mary had been unusually silent 
at dinner the night before ; but she was now quite amiable 
and keenly interested in the journey. They had brought wine 
and provisions from the hotel, and took luncheon by the road- 
side, under the shadow of a calvary. The whole countryside 
was dedicated to the ancient faith. Shrines and small chapels 
rose on every hill, at the approach to every village; tall calvaries 
stood in benediction above the sea. "This land," they seemed 
to say, "belongs still to God." The doors of the churches 
were always open ; at sunset troops of laborers left the artichoke 
fields and potato fields for vespers. Bells seemed always send- 
ing out their invitation. They entered several of the churches; 
in each, even when there was no service, humble folk — ^men, 
women, children — knelt before the high altar or in the side 
chapels before tinseled figures of Virgin or Saint. It was 
remarkable how comparatively small was the homage paid to 
Christ Himself. Someone has said that in Rome the Virgin 
is worshiped first; Peter next, God possibly third; then in- 
numerable saints, martyrs, and apostles. Christ last of all — 
and then almost always as a babe. 

As they drew near St. Jean du Doigt, the road ran between 
hills covered with verdure. Numbers of tiny carts crowded 
with farmers and peasants were overtaken and passed by. 
The village lay in a hollow of the hills; nestling, it seemed, 
in a bower of green foliage. In a meadow on the outskirts 
scores of horses were tethered, and carts stood with shafts 
upturned. The village was packed with people. Girls and 
women in spotless caps; men in Breton costume, not unlike 

14 
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the Spanish peasant dress. They stood in groups; sat round 
^eir cider bjr the roadside; promenaded aimlessly to and fro. 
Jean, in immense feather, drove the car into the courtyard 
of the inn. Outside several tourists sat at green tables drink- 
ing and smoking. "Can we have rooms?" 

Madame was very sorry; there was no room at the inn. 

It was a difficulty which had met more august travelers. 

A little argument, a little pleading; well, there was a tiny 
attic. It did not look inviting. "SttU, well have to man^e 
somehow." There was, of course, the difficulty of Jean 
Talabardon; he announced his capacity in his own country 
of fending for himself. 

Wonderful the dexterity of these French house-wives. They 
conjure with difficulties and facts before which English women 
of their class would hold up helpless hands. In five minutes 
the attic was transionned. The walls were not elastic; still, 
the bed-linen — formerly disordered — lay snow-white and 
smooth; pieces of furniture had been moved in; the wash- 
hand service would not have disgraced a Paris hotel. 

"Why, it's delightful," said Mary, listening to no apologies. 
"And do look at the view from this window, Ledgar. Aren't 
all those trees awfully pretty?" 

"Awfully," said Ledgar. 

A delicious and well-served meal, with red and white wine 
at choice, was set before them. They went out to the church. 
A fine gateway, eaten by countless years, led into the church- 
yard. Everywhere were holiday makers; men, women, chil- 
dren, sitting on the gravestones, standing in groups, drinking, 
eating, talking. Many were dipping hands in the basin of an 
ancient battered fountain, or filling flasks with water which 
would cure all affections of the eye. The church itself was 
packed from door to door. Peasants and farmers, nearly all 
of them; it was almost impossible to squeeze a way in, and 
the atmosphere was stifling. It was a sight never seen in Eng- 
land; a Bank Holiday crowd at worship. Men spat on the 
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stone floor, drank cider, munched cheese and enormous chunks 
of bread. A trio near the Dunstans were discussing the Gov- 
ernment's attitude towards the old faith. Paris and the gods of 
Paris were infinitely remote. "They'd like to rob us of every- 
thing," said one stout farmer, clenching his fist fiercely. Their 
faith — it was all to live for, to die for ; it was life among these 
hills. There seemed almost a ferocity in their worship. 

"Oh, I can't bear this. Let's get out into the air again," 
said Mary. "I wonder where all these people are going." 

"Let's ask." 

It was the Fire of St. John; to be lit shortly from the 
church tower. Relic of Druidic fire; relic of the fires of Baal. 
Time, touching externals so harshly elsewhere, touched them 
here very little. They made their way to a hillside some hun- 
dred yards or so from the church; the grassy plateau at the 
summit was on a level with the tower. A dense crowd clus- 
tered on die slopes of the hill ; Ledgar paid two sous for stand- 
ing room in a reservation where several other visitors were 
already stationed. An enormous stack of brushwood, logs, 
straw, barrels, crates, rose high in a guarded circle — like a 
colossal haystack — and a wire rope connected it with the church 
tower. From the church, very soon, approached a long, wind- 
ing procession. Priests, acolytes, girls in white dresses, boys 
in laced cassocks; banners, bands, caskets of relics, a towering 
model of a ship — the Host. They grouped themselves round 
the pile. 

"Oh, look. Led— do look!" cried Mary. 

There was a murmur of excitement; a general stir and 
thrill passing among the crowd as wind moves among com. 
Suddenly from the tower sped a flaming messenger, and ran 
with the speed — it seemed — of lightning, along the rope. 

"The fire! The fire!" 

In another moment the stack had caught. Slowly at first 
it burned; men and boys flung on fagots, kicked and stirred 
the inflammable basework into flames. It began to blaze 
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finely, furiously. All the bands blared out their music. As 
the wind veered, so the people had to move their positions; 
at times the heat was almost intolerable. Fresh fuel was con- 
stantly being added. Men, women, children, struggiled up 
the hillside with arms full of food for the flames. Ledgar 
and Mary watched it until the heart of the pile was incan- 
descent. Mary thought it awfully sweet and awfully pretty. 

Ledgar, interested himself in the ceremony and its an- 
tiquity, made a hasty mental calculation. If Mary said 
"awfully" only twenty times a day, and if they lived together 
for forty years, he would have to listen to that word nearly 
three hundred thousand times before his death. How — au/ful. 

Tired of the sight at last, they descended the slope and 
went back to the hotel for dinner. The salle a manger was 
Babel, was Pentecost. French, Russian, English, German rose 
in an indescribable medley. Mary asked the host whether all 
the world had flocked into St, Jean for this Pardon. "No, 
Madame, riiey are artists — artists and art students." A young 
American, a handsome, jolly lad, with dark hair and eyes, and 
very white even teeth, sat next to Mary, and paid her a good 
deal of attention; on the other side of Ledgar was a spec- 
tacled German Fraulein who was as amiable as rapid gobbling 
of food would permit. The red and the white wine flowed 
freely ; everyone seemed in the highest and jolliest spirits. The 
American, who introduced himself by the name of Lincoln — 
("Oh, any relation of the President Lincoln who never told 
lies?" asked Mary, vague as usual in her historic knowledge) — 
pointed out several occupants of the room. He was studying 
art; they had quite a little colony at St. Jean. Some had 
villas and cottages and studios; some lived at the hotel; most 
of them took their meals here. The German girl and her 
brother, who sat next to her, were artists. So was that Rus- 
sian, sitting next to the pretty girl in a low-necked dress. "His 
wife?" Lincoln, with a grin that showed his flashing teeth, 
guessed that she was something of the sort. She bad been a 
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model in the Quartier; her dress (what there was of it) had 
been the sensation of the students' ball once at Bullier's. The 
two rather stumpy girls at the other table were English ; on a 
walking tour. The little plump fellow with the goatee was 
French: rather a good man in his way: Cubist, or Futurist, or 
Impressionist, or Post-Impressionist — ^Lincoln hadn't quite 
placed him yet; still, he was pretty well known. Lincoln him- 
self thought apparently very little of these bizarre forms of 
art. He wasn't a Cubist, then? 

Mary understood him to ask her to search him. Some of 
his turns of speech were a little difficult to follow. Now and 
then he flung scraps of slightly nasal French, German, and 
Russian across the room. But all of them seemed multi- 
lingual. They were like a large family party. Christian names 
and nicknames flying to and fro; and the newcomers were 
welcomed quite informally and without restraint. 

''We've a kick-up at the big studio tonight," said Lincoln; 
''you and your husband had better come. Nothing very great, 
you know. Still, it may be an experience. Good." 

When coffee was over, a procession was formed through a 
tiny wood lying at the back of the hotel. A winding path 
led them slightly up hill to a large bam-like structure where 
two students were already busy preparing a rather primitive 
dancing floor with lumps of wax candles. A lay figure with 
a Breton hat perched jauntily on its head reclined in one cor- 
ner. In another was a small piano. Casts and paintings, most 
of them very crude to uninitiated eyes, lined the walls. "Oh, 
Ledgar," whispered Mary, taking her husband's arm, "I do 
wish Aunt Emma were here. How awfully shocked she'd be ! 
I can just imagine her flying round to cover everything up. 
I'm quite sure she'd cover up that French girl." 

The room was dimly lit with candles stuck in bottles. Some 
of the students wore costume; the Russian wore an extraordi- 
nary garment of sheepskin which must have been appallingly 
hot. The French girl had emerged from a flying visit to her 
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room with her frocic, already low, several degrees shorter at 
neck and ankles. A stumpy, coarse-looking young man with 
long hair — pointed out by Lincoln as a Hungarian — ^was strum- 
ming at the piano. It was not a Bechstein or a Brinsmead, 
but it served. By and by from capacious pockets other in- 
struments emerged; bones, a banjo, a flute, a tin whistle. Lin- 
coln himself was provided with a paper and a comb. Some- 
one began to dance. The French girl, urged on by several of 
the others, advanced to the center of the room. To a novel 
and noisy orchestra she danced first a Mattchiche; then sundry 
dances of the Quartier. There was one which Ledgar had 
seen already in Paris and in Algiers. "You had better look 
through your fingers," he said, turning to Mary; hut she was 
in eager conversation with Lincoln, who answered her in the 
intervals of spasmodic efforts with his instrument. "Lancers! 
Lancers!" cried someone. The call was taken up. Bones, 
whistle, flute, banjo, were flung aside. "Come along," said 
Lincoln, taking Mary familiarly by the arm as if be had 
known her from the discovery of America — by George Wash- 
ington, as she vaguely believed. 

Ledgar was left for the moment in the cold. All the others 
seemed to have ranged themselves; the Hungarian struck some 
opening bars, setting partners bowing. 

Then the door opened, letting in a flood of sweet nigjit 
air from the woods. The candles flickered, leaving the room 
for a moment almost in darltness. And — ^Winnie Campion 
came in. 

Ledgar thought imagination was playing him a trick. A 
French lady, dark, thick-set, with a small black mustache, 
was with her. But it was Winnie. 

And Winnie, looking very fresh, very sweet, very English 
— a rose of the English countryside — in a setting taken from 
the Latin Quartier of far and forgotten Paris; from the brisk 
and glittering pages of "Trilby." "Why, Winnie — you here!" 

"And you?" She held out her hand. "Mr. Ledgar Dun- 
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Stan — Mademoiselle Dubois. Mademoiselle lives at Wind 
Hill, you know, Ledgar; I've spoken to you about her. She 
has been so kind to me. We have a cottage in the village; 
Mademoiselle is an artist — I think I told you. Oh, isn't it 
hot in here? And what are you doing here, Ledgar? And 
why aren't you dancing?" 

"I haven't a partner. But if I may have the pleasure . . ." 

He wondered whether etiquette suggested first a duty dance. 
One of the squares was clamoring for another couple; there 
was just time. No, Mademoiselle would not dance; that was 
for younger folL . . • Winnie and Ledgar took their place 
in the set. 

A cessation of the music; "Are you ready now, then?" radier 
testily from die musician. "Yes, yes," and some clapping of 
hands. 

Ledgar bowed to his partner, who replied. 

She danced very gracefully. It was scarcely the dancing 
of a London dance-room; certainly not the dancing of Came 
Bay. "Gentlemen in the Center" whirled ladies on the out- 
skirts off their feet. Fast and more furious waxed the jollity. 
Winnie and Ledgar alone seemed to preserve any deconun. 
Ledgar caught flashing glimpses of his wife in another set. 
Mary was enjoying herself hugely; quite entering into the ^irit 
of the entertainment. She seemed to have forgotten him alto- 
gether. When the Lancers was finished, Lincoln took her to a 
seat (the studio seemed to be furnished chiefly with packing- 
cases; cverjrthing was very primitive), and the two shared 
between them half a bottle of red wine, drinking from one 
glass. 

"Getting along all right? Yes?" asked the Frenchman 
with the goatee, who seemed to be the host. "Help yourselves 
to wine. Or will you coffee? Yes?" For a waiter from 
the hotel had just entered with a tray of cups. "Cigarettes? 
Zese are Russian. So!" He produced a bulky case. 

But Winnie would not smoke. 
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Muy — Ledgar saw through the Hue haze already filling 
the studio — was puffing smoke rings in the air. A tiny flame 
of resentment sprang up in him. She had not waited to ask 
him, or to take from him the first dance. Well, perhaps the 
next. ... He wondered, when the piano struck up again — a 
waltz — whether she would come across to him. And, wonder- 
ing, he wondered also whether he uranied her to come across. 
No; Lincoln had annexed her, seemingly, for the evening. 
"Come alone. Win," he said. 

After the waltz, the Frenchman gave a somewhat risque 
recitation. Mary clapped as loudly as anyone. Winnie did 
not say anything; Ledgar judged that she accepted her sur- 
roundings with sensible toleration rather than with enjoy- 
ment of what was essentially Bohemian-French. 

A polka followed; Ledgar and Winnie, Lincoln and Mary. 

When this was over, Mary came up to them. They had 
met before, of course, after "Everyman." Once more the 
two girk, who had faced one another then as if with meas- 
ured swords, seemed in hostile camps. Ledgar did not re- 
introduce them. Something held him back from telling Winnie 
that Mary was his wife. "You remember Miss Campion, 
Maiy?" he said. 

Mary, flushed and with sparkling eyes, held out her hand. 
"Of course. How do you do? Arc you an artist too? How 
is your grandmother?" The words, polite enough and conven- 
tional, held just that icy suggestion of her reference to "those 
mvful people from the pit and gallery." 

Winnie looked at her with steady eyes. "How do you do? 
No, I am staying here with a friend. . . . How is yours?" 

"Mine? Oh, my Grandmother; of course; I forgot you 
met her too. Very well, thank you." She turned abruptly 
to Ledgar as if Winnie had ceased already to exist. "Oh, 
Ledgar, they've asked me ta sing. I'm going to give them 
'Les Mousquetaires au Couvent.' " 

"I'd rather you did not sing that here," said Ledgar. They 
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were speaking in an undertone which Winnie could not 
catch. 

"Why ever not ? My dear boy, don't be ridiculous. They've 
asked me to." 

"Well, sing some other song. You know plenty." 

"Only that in French. Besides, it's just the thing." 

"I tell you I'd rather you sang something else." 

"But why? How absurd you are. We're in France, not 
in England. Of course I'm going to sing it." 

Ledgar flared up at her air of confident assurance. It was 
the first time their wills had come into open conflict. 

"Very well. I'm sorry you care so little for my wish in 
the matter. I don't like having to remind you of your promise. 
. . . Still, you are not to sing that song." 

Mary looked perplexed ; her eyelids rose. The short, upper 
lip, aristocratic, scornful, quivered, and then stiffened. "My 
promise? Whatever — oh, that . • . My dear Ledgar, of 
course I said 'nobey.' " 

Without another word she went straight across to the piano, 
and took her place in the seat vacated by the Hungarian. 

Lincoln stood beside her. "You can catch up the refrain, 
can't you, if I play it over once?" she said. "You see, there's 
a bit of action comes in with the end of each verse. It goes 
like this." 

She played over a bar or two for the blaring of the bugles, 
the drub-drubbing of the drums. At the end of the first verse 
Lincoln took her place at the piano. She threw herself into 
the song with far more energy than she had shown in Mrs. 
Nash's rooms. Revolt and defiance moved her now; she beat 
lustily at the drums, put her hands to her lips for the bugles; 
strutted to and fro, amid vigorous applause. Ledgar was 
nauseated. At the end of the first refrain he turned to Win- 
nie. 

"I say, it's very hot in here. Let's get into the open air. I 
want to talk to you. We can't talk in all this crowd." 
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Winnie glanced at Mademoiselle; well, after all, they were 
in France and among Bohemians; two or three couples had 
already sought the quiet glades of the wood. Over moss and 
lichen, over gnarled twisted roots and needles of pine they 
made their way. The stars were bright among the inter- 
lacing leaves and branches. Far, far, very far away seemed 
all this "trouble of ants, in the gleam of a million roillioD 
worlds." 

"I hope you don't mind coming out It's frightfully hot 
in there, though. Much pleasanter under the trees." 

"Much. I don't mind a bit," said Winnie. 

"I'm afraid I may be doing them out of a song, though," 
Ledgar said. "They'd have been sure to have asked you. 
Have you been learning any more in French?" 

"Only the song from Trilby — 'Peu it Chote,' you know." 

"I don't remember the words. Sing it." 

"Oh dear no. Ill say it over to you." 

"I'd rather you sang it." . . . They emerged fitm the wood. 
Cornfields lay before them; they passed down a narrow path. 
"Oh, I say, Winnie . . ." 

"Where — ^wherc's your husband F" 

"My husband? My dear boy, I'm not married." 

"Not married?" His heart gave a great leap. "Why, 

I thought you were. You were engaged to Edward Holder- 

ness." 

"Yes . . . but we didn't marry." 

"No?" The roar of the open sea was now in their ears; 

beyond the cornfields lay a desolate ridge of pebbles, almost 

white under the moon ; and beyond that the grey, never-resting 

sea. Giant rocks rose at the end of the ridge. "I'll race you 

to the rocks, Ledgar." 
They were children again; on the sands at Came Bay. 

No Mr. Dunstan at home now, to chide him for late arrival; 

but in a hot, ill-ventilated, candle-lit room i girl with proud. 
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t.^h^4 f^/^ mi i^arkfiac cfcs, ending die encore to die socg; 
t^^y-^/ft^ ^^. ptaPn^M; ioTgfitdog hm and his protest in die 
^y,4^0,^ii^M M i^ little triinBpli. 

'^/#MM^, wA a acan of several yards, readied die padi 
^^ ^10^ mM ^ M and dambered op. She hdd out a firm, 
^^y0<iJi '^<f0A *A 3u9u "Oh, I sajr, I'm slipping bade/' he said, 
^^ ^0 ^vV wa» C i»» ci ed with wet weed and crusted over widi 
^yy.^^:t ^^0 fvuVc not; give a jump, and you're up. I've 
^^ ;»vf^ ^ f;^^ I won't let you go.*' Confidence came 
.^^V «yv 1 <« ; ^^ was io his place. 

•^yfi I i»a» uiVnt yoo about Edward. He gave up the 
:jp.^V vw tr ><-ir i^>f ti)e ministiy, as he fdt he had a calL But 
u^A %^ Mk4 aorH-jer call to go out as a missionary "to the 
^ ^^yA H^f itai'.'t/'jd to be married at once, but Grandma didn't 
.>^ ^i#r ><^^; t^ie said the place was so unhealthy that she 
^.M^r^A, «t^ *ji g;ve him up altogether. Of course I wouldn't 
A^^ f'r^^, \ tfy]4 him be most make a home for me first, and 

"^i i^ hf^ Utter I had from him told me very charmingly 
M^ ^yA^/jsr^ially diat he had become engaged on the voyage 
4^ M My 6fKUjf going out to die mission; he felt a call to 
H^i^ff Ikt^ ft iccoied ; she was so absolutdy suitable. He hoped 
i w<Aild always think kindly of him, and would not feel it very 

'"llie cadf* said Ledgar. ''You don't seem heart-broken, 
diough, Win." 

**l ? Not a bit. I shouldn't call him a cad ; it seems to me 
he simply acted in an eminently sensible way. If he didn't 
want me — ^wdl, there was an end of it.'* 

''You can't have been very mudi in love." 

"Oh, I liked him." • • • Ledgar fancied diat the memory 
of the slight rankled just a litde more than she cared to 
confess. In a low voice, very soft and sweet in die night air, 
she began to sing. 
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La vie est vmne: 
Uh peu d" amour 
Uh peu de koine 
Et puis — bon jour/ 

La vie est irive: 
Un peu d'espoir 
Uh peu de rive 
Et puiT—-bQnsoirl 

La vie est telle 

Que Dieu la fit. 

Et telle quelle— elle tuffitt 

"Why it's the Trilby' song you're singing, after all, Win- 
nie." 

"So I am. . . . Oh, do look at these stupid little limpets. 
I suppose they are limpets. Do you remember how we tried 
to make them move from the rocks at Came Bay? They 
won't move a bit unless you smash them. Look Here. . . . 
You sec it only sticks all the faster, the more you try to force 
it away. And so . . ." with a stone she suited action to the 
word . . . "it gets smashed" 

"You cruel girl ! - . ." 

"Oh, I don't suppose these jelly*like things can feel. Be- 
sides. . . . Oh, Ledgar, don't you remember? When we 
were children once, on the rocks at the Bay, I spoke to you 
about doing exactly the same thing. And you said you were 
only plajring at being God. Do you still diink God is such a 
cruel monster?" 

"I'm much less sure of His existence now duui I was. I 
used to feel pretty cure that He must be there, but that He 
was very oueL Now I don't diink the universe all cruelty; 
I think it very beautiful and interesting; but I'm very doubt- 
ful whedier any intelligence lies behind it, either kind or crue). 
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Look at these limpets. They are everywhere, not here only 
where we see them but on lonely rocks all round the world's 
coasts — tiny living things. What are they for? Not, surely, 
that you and I may amuse ourselves by squashing them and 
talking about it." 

"Quite likely. I don't know.'' She battered another from 
its sticking point. "Stupid things 1 Why can't they get out 
of the way like crabs or shrimps?" 

"They haven't the chance. It's the way they're made." 

"Yes — ^perhaps to tell some who have the chance not to be 
silly enough to get crushed. There's a play written about 
them. The chief character is a woman who's a moUusk. 
MoUusky people are people who stick to the rocks, and do 
nothing, and let the water rise over their heads, instead of 
moving about and doing something. • • • I think everything's 
only a symbol; the octopus drags you down with its great 
tentacles, the jelly-fish floats this way and that without any 
backbone and does nothing but sting; the squid hides its do- 
ings in iidc; the moUusk sticks to its rock and won't budge. 
. • • Oh, the water's nearly up to us; it's over that last limpet 
already. Well be caught if we don't move." 

They re<rossed the beach to the cornfields. Ledgar wanted 
to know about Mrs. Campion. She was very well, but aging 
a good deal. ^ 

'*You've told me nothing about yourself, Ledgar. You're 
not married yet then, I suppose?" 

The moment was inevitable. He had not introduced Mary 
as his wife; and the idea had crossed his mind that Winnie 
mig^t imagine he was spending a holiday with the Beltinges. 

"Why, didn't you know?" he asked. "I'm married to Mary 
Bddnge. We're on our honeymoon." 

"I didn't know," said Winnie. "I — I have been in France 
nearly a month; we must have come over before your wed- 
ding." He fancied almost a wistfulness in her tone. She 
held out her hand. 
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La vie est vame: 

Vn peu i'amour , , , 

In his memory tbe words were ringing. All his life, surely, 
he would remember them as she had sung them, that still 
night on the Breton coast. "I hope you'U be very, very hs^ipy, 
Ledgar." 

"I didn't know you weren't married, Win," he said lamely, 
with so much suspicion of apology that she turned to him at 
once. 

"My dear boy, you needn't apologize to me. I'm sure Mary 
will make you a splendid wife." 

They entered the studio. Maiy was in the center of a small 
drde. 

The Parisian model was telling her fortune from the cards. 
Above the bare shoulders of the fortune-teller leered the face 
of the tall Russian in the sheepskin raiment. Mary had re- 
moved her rings — the opal speaking of engagement, the gold 
band of marriage — ^wearing only a small dress-ring. She was 
to have wealth, to be happily and prosperously married; to 
someone artistic — perhaps a painter, a musician, a literary man. 
"Yes, yes," said Mary, "and then?" 

The model's brows puckered; she put down the cards. If 
Mademoiselle would show her hand? . . . Ah, the life-line 
was irregular, broken. There was somediing impending; ill- 
ness, accident; something very serious. If that were sur- 
mounted 

"Do you believe in fortune telling?" Mary asked Lincoln. 
' "Depends," he said. "There may be something in it. Guess 
sometimes they manage to touch the spot. Look at that gypsy 
woman's pr<q>hecy at Mayence to Prince William of Prussia 
in 1848 — ^was it? You know, Dupanloup." 

"In 1849," said the Frenchman. "Zat was long before he 
zought of coming to ze trone. 'Imperial Majesty,' she call 
him. 'What of?' he ask. 'Zc new German Empire,' Look 
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here, Mademoiselle." He scribbled on a piece of Bristol 
board, and handed it to Mary. 
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Zat is what she wrote down. He was to be Emperor in 
1871, and to rule until 1888. And in 1913 ze Empire was 
to fall." 

''Yes, that was it," said Lincoln. "It's odd how the figures 
work out, to say the least of it." 

"Nineteen-thirteen?" said Mary. "But that's this year. The 
German Empire doesn't show much sign of falling. Oh, here 
you are at last, Ledgar. Where have you been? I've been 
looking for you for the last half-hour." 

"We've been down to have a look at the sea. Are you ready 
now?" 

Winnie congratulated Mary on her marriage. "Oh, thanks 
very much," said Mary, in an o0-hand tone. "Mr. Lincoln, 
do put this wrap round my shoulders. • • . Ledgar, hadn't you 
better see Miss Campion and Mademoiselle back to their cot- 
tage?" 

He stood for a moment irresolute, then raised hb hat to 
his wife as if they were casual acquaintances. When he 
reached the inn at last, Mary had gone upstairs to bed. Sev- 
eral men were in the common room, smoking and drinking. 
He drew his chair up to their circle. 

For a few minutes, after the last of them had gone up- 
stairs or into the night, he paced the room. He was going 
to have trouble with Mary. ... In their first encounter, in 
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the first clash of wills, he had been signally worsted. And he 
had thought himself Napoleonic; masterful; capable of bend- 
ing others to his will. Well, Napoleon had trouble with his 
women-kind: his sisters, for instance. He was a grown man 
almost when his mother thrashed him for the last time. What 
on earth was he to do? He couldn't thrash Mary. Shouting 
at her, storming at her, would be no use. He had told her his 
wish that ^e should not sing a song. He had forbidden her 
to sing it . . . And she had not even taken the trouble to 
answer his prohibition. Well, and so as 8 protest he had gone 
out with Winnie. 

And she had retaliated by going home with Lincoln. 

Someone had told him — or somewhere he bad read — that 
the early weeks of married life were critical. The foot, if 
ever to be put down, must be put down firmly at the start. 
Once die wife held the reins — once the wife had the upper 
hand — the case was hopeless. And, for the life of him, he did 
not know what to do when the next dispute arose between 
them. No use forbidding, if Mary simply lifted her eyebrows 
and acted in open defiance of your order. 

He decided for the present to maintain an attitude of digni- 
fied and silent disapproval. 

Mary was sitting up in bed, reading by candle-light; but she 
flung the book aside when he entered. Her face was still 
flushed and her eyes bright. Her long hair fell in a wealth of 
light gold on the pillow. 

"Ledgar," she said. 

He took no notice. 

"Ledgar !" 

"WeU?" 

"What did you want to go down to the beach widi diat 
horrid girl forF" 

"Vou know very well. I told you not to sing that song. 
You sang it in direct defiance of my wishes. You were dancing 
ill the evening with that American." 
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She lay dqwn with her back towards him. There was 
silence for a few minutes. 

Then "Ledgar/' she said again ; and to his utter amazement 
the face turned towards him was wet with tears. 

"Well?" He checked his impulse to say "Old Girl," and 
felt a beast. 

"Why didn't you make me not sing it, if you didn't want 
me to?" 

"Make you? I don't care about having to make my wife 
do things. I should have thought until tonight that a wish 
on such a small matter would have been sufficient." 

"A man would have." 

"What do you mean?" Flaring up, he turned on her 
hotly. 

"Any other man would ; any of those men there. The Rus- 
sion would, with that French girl. The German would, with 
his sister . • ." 

"And Lincoln, I suppose?" 

"Yes, Lincoln would. There wasn't a man there tonight 
who would have let a woman make^him look a fool before 
them all." 

He checked the impulse to retort that no one knew. "So 
you suggest that I am not a man?" He scarcefy knew what 
to say. "What did you expect me to do? It's out of fashion 
nowadays to thrash one's wife in public." 

"Oh, please don't be stupid. You could have told me to 
come back to the hotel. You could have come to the piano 
when I went up to it, and closed it. You could. . . ." 

"And supposing you had refused to come home? Suppos- 
ing I had publicly slanuned the piano, and you had opened it? 
My dear Mary, you're talking like a child. I don't know 
what's come over you. . . . Surely it would have been quite 
simple for you not to have sung that song. You sing it; and 
then adopt the ridiculous course of asking me why I didn't 
stop you." 
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"I hoped you were really a man," reiterated M&ry tear- 
fully. 

"Perhaps," suggested Ledgar, with some irtmy, "you think 
that I might have sat on the piano lid during the evening. 
What do you mean by saying you hoped I was a man ? Surely 
I gave sufficient indication of tliat by propositi to you and 
marrying you." 

Mary seemed unaccountably to brighten up. "But that's 
just what you didn't do," she said. "If you had, it'd be dif- 
ferent. I prc^tosed to you. I married you." 

"What on earth do you mean?" 

"Exactly what I say. \ prtqiosed to you. I married you. 
I rented and furnished a flat for you. I brought you away for 
a honeymoon. Who do you think made Brighty suj^est Ad- 
verbs, chose the time for her to suggest them, arranged who 
should go out, got chased out of the hall, and smuggled you into 
a dark cupboard? Oh, my dear boy, it's no good saying its 
unblushing and unmaidenly; besides, I suppose now I'm a 
British matron — I don't know. But don't you agree that it was 
very clever of me? I should never dare to tell you if you were 
not you. Besides, if you remember, you never did propose. 
You kissed me in the cupboard, and when we went down I 
whispered to you what the word was, and told you to as'c 
Grandma to congratulate you." 

"Oh, come, that's really not true, Mary." She had given 
him a small opening which seemed likely to smooth over mat- 
ters. "I did go up to your grandmother on my own initiative." 
He was uncomfortably conscious that Mary had from the first 
intended to bring him to Brittany and not to Italy. 

"Oh, well, do undress and get into bed. It isn't worth 
arguing about. I didn't really want to sing that song; I 
did want to see what you would do. Because when we were 
at the Grand Figaier, and I made you interlock your hands, 
you didn't do what you should have done to prove that you 
had strength of mind. Do you know what I hoped you woulA 
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do? I hoped you would put your left thumb above the right; 
and that's what weak-minded people do, you know." 

''I never knew anyone so-— so inconsequent. You want me 
to be strong-minded ; you are disappointed when I do not 
respond to a test by showing myself weak. You brother Gor- 
don was surely perfectly right when he described you as 
quite contrary, Mary." 

"But it's really quite simple. I remembered Estelle telling 
me about a similar experiment, and I asked her if she had 
tried it with you." 

"Oh 1" was all Ledgar could say. He was having his eyes 
opened considerably. The ominous part of it was that Mary 
should not think it necessary to conceal all this. 

"Well, I'm not going to quarrel any more," she said. "I'm 
going to sleep now. Good-night." 

At co£Fee and rolls the next morning Mary was in her usual 
spirits; the quarrel of the previous nig^t appeared to be for- 
gotten. It was Sunday; they went to Mass in the ancient 
church. On the hill-top the St. Johi/ s Fire had long smold- 
ered out into a mound of grey and black ash. 

Winnie Campion and Mademoiselle were in the church- 
yard ; they invited the Dunstans to luncheon. They were stay- 
ing at a delightful little rose-covered cottage on the outskirts 
of the cornfields. In the afternoon they came down again 
to the churchyard. It was thronged with people from all parts 
of the countryside. Interminable services, attended by much 
Hnging of bells and clapping of clappers, many processions, ex- 
hibitions of relics, and collections, drew throngs within the 
time-beaten grey walls. Decay and death, yet in the midst 
of all a tenacious holding to the past as if the loss of it im- 
periled life itself, marked all this Breton countryside. Ledgar 
recalled what Jelf had said about the love of Catholicism for 
the morbid, the decadent, the gruesome. It was that which 
appealed so much to his own nature. On the beams of the 
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churches, covered with cobwebs tnd with dust, were ark- 
shaped boxes each marked "Here lies the Head of . . ." some 
otherwise forgotten member of the great lost company ; in their 
uncomplaining places, "the long dead whom no man knows." 
That, and the date of death rudely painted. Some of recent 
years; some of old generations; a young girl here, an old man 
there. Horrible, thou^t Mary. And the heads moldering 
in their boxes had once spoken, laughed, cried, been kissed 
looked out upon the fields and woods and seas; had seen tlie 
leaping fires. 

Lincoln and two or diree other artists were among the 
graves, sketching the groups of country-folk. Many were clus- 
tered, as on the previous day, around the fountain ; there was 
no decorum; toys of colored wood and paper, cheap musical 
instruments, all the paraphernalia of rural picnicking were in 
evidence. And there were the halt, the maimed, the blind, 
the imbecile, everywhere among them. Shattered renmants of 
humanity held out bowls or palms for doles. 

"Queer way to spend Sunday," remarked Lincoln, who had 
himself been Puritanically trained. "Quite scriptural all these 
people look, don't they? That fountain now — it might be a 
group round the Pool of What's- its- Name." Friends of the 
blind were scooping up water in the hollows of their hands to 
rub on sightless eyeballs. "Oh, I say!" he cried, "there's a 
funeral coming!" 

Very slowly through the dense mob, which in some places 
had almost to be thrust aside, a sad little procession made 
its way. A rough deal coffin; a young priest in laced cas- 
sock; two women, two young men. Peasants these, folk 
clumsily and coarsely built, clad in work-a-day clothes; just 
common people faced with an old-world trouble. Someone who 
had shared the frugal meal with them had gone. Someone 
to whose eyes the things familiar to their own had once been 
familiar; the settle, the walled bed, the coarse painted ves- 
sels, the crucifix and sacred pictures. . , . But as they ap- 
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preached the oiptn grave a strange thing happened. "Oh, do 
look!" said Winnie. 

In a rough wooden cart on wheels, drawn by a woman 
who herself was hunchbacked, lay a cripple on whose be- 
half she had been begging. It was a man, or what had been 
a man; shrunk, deformed, inarticulate. He seemed to have 
no legs. He was obviously imbecile; the face was utterly 
without intelligence. She had been pointing to him vigorously 
(he himself making no sign or sound), rattling her bowl, and 
clamoring vociferously for alms. And then, as the melancholy 
b'ttle procession came down the winding path, this broken frag- 
ment sprang into weird and awful life. It raised itself in the 
tiny cart; waved a limb and stump of limb; gesticulated; 
shrieked. 

The horrors of the bottom end at Canford Asylum, where 
his unde had been incarcerated, swept back on Ledgar as 
he watched with fascinated interest. Winnie's hand was on 
his arm. "Oh, how terrible I" she said. Because there was 
something terrible, something sinister, something linking the 
living Present with a tremendous Past of deformity, of suffer- 
ing, of fear, of miracle, in the sight, the passing of the dead 
had touched some chord within that being from which all 
humanity seemed to have been crushed out ; revolting, nauseous, 
hideous in the filthy straw of his cart, he shrieked, gesticulated, 
clamored, gibbered, pointed with claw-like fingers. The scene 
stamped itself vividly in Ledgar's mind; he held it there by 
a mental effort, thinking "I must not forget." Swift could 
have 'drawn the creature in a loathsome passage. . . . Lin- 
coln's pencil began to move; but he drew it back, and shut 
up his sketch-book. "It's too disgusting," he said. Ledgar 
wished he could sketch what he saw. The half-closed eyes, 
showing tiny lines of white; the imbecile, chinless, hydro- 
cephalic head; the stunted limbs and writhing, twisted, bat- 
tered frame struggling to rise. The dead called to it, and it 
answered. The evil there is in death — loneliness, icy coldness, 
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terror, preceding agony, sorrow of the moDmcrs — called, and 
it answered. ... In vain the woman tried to quiet the crea- 
ture's clamor. As two thousand years ^o, so now, the evil 
spirit cried out among the tombs. 

The peasants looked on in awe, in horror; many crossed 
themselves; some ^wke or motioned to the woman with re- 
proach. All her cflforts were unavailing. The little service 
could not go on; at the brink of the open grave the small 
cortege waited. The hunchback began to push her cart down 
the churchyard path. They could see it, minutes later, on the 
slope of the hill; the shattered figure still pointing, still shriek- 
ing, still mowing and gesticulating. 

An ancient, white-haired man shoveled last spadefuls of 
earth from the bottom of the grave. "I do wi^ that hideous 
creature would be quiet," said Mary. "I want to listen to 
the service." The gravedigger tossed aside a femur, green and 
caked with mud; then a skull. . . , The whole graveyard, 
every inch between the hoary walls, had once lived and moved. 
Scores of generations — the village life of more than seven 
centuries — lay beneath its grass and weeds and stones. Meters 
deep they lay; the old dead sinking or being disgorged as the 
new dead came to claim their rights. 

"Alas, poor Garrick!" said Mary. 

(George Washington discovered America ; President Lincoln 
never told lies; Dr. Johnson was Rare Ben; Tennyson wrote 
"In Memorandum," and Byron — ^who really did write some- 
thing of the kind in the "Prisoner of Chillon" — "We are 
Seven" — she had not yet asked "What was a Keat?" A cer- 
tain masterly recklessness, perhaps, rather than sheer ignor- 
ance. "Yorick," corrected Ledgar, and thought, "One mis- 
take a day for forty years — fifteen thousand to be passed over 
or corrected!") 

The simple little service began. On the grass at the edge 
of the grave — their roughly shod feet actually on the path it- 
self — knelt the mourners. The priest sprinkled them and the 
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coffin with holy water from the aspergillum ; he shook hands 
and spoke to them in a low voice ; it was over ; the four wiped 
their streaming eyes, and passed back through the line of holiday 
makers. 

Eternal, immutable, the Church supported them through life 
and death in this grey and sad and ancient land. . . . 

As their little party passed through the gateway of the 
churchyard, a man stumbled and fell heavily against Led- 
gar. Ledgar was pushed thus against Mary, who turned and 
spoke sharply in French to the delinquent. There was some- 
thing in his appearance that set him apart from the ordinary 
crowd. He was a man a little above Ledgar in height, and 
of heavier build; his clothes were tattered, yet seemed once 
to have boasted something less primitive than the handicraft 
of a small Breton tailor. He wore, not the Breton hat, but 
a cloth cap which might have descended from quite reputable 
ownership. 

The face, which in general contour and the large, dark 
eyes, bore some resemblance to Ledgar's own, was colorless and 
cachectic; the eyes, once no doubt luminous and possibly of 
some beauty, were without luster, as if the eyes of a dead man 
looked out upon the world. And in the eyes, and in the face, 
was utter hopelessness. For an instant a dim half-memory 
troubled Ledgar's mind. Ah, he had it; the face of Judas 
in the Cenacolo; of a man weighed down with awful knowl- 
edge; not a wicked face, but a face infinitely sad, unutterably 
lonely. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, in quite good English, rais- 
ing his tattered cap. "I stumbled against a grave." 

"You are English?" asked Ledgar in surprise. 

"I am — I should rather say, perhaps, I was. I am nothing 
now; cosmopolitan in a sense, yet outside the world. A pariah, 
an outcast." He spoke without bitterness; almost reflectively, 
as if to himself. "You may have heard — oh, more probably 
you have not; I never scaled the highest slopes, or if I touched 
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them was hurled down incontinent. But in another world I 
was . . ." 

He mentioned a name which to Ledgar was slightly known. 
"Really? But then you had considerable gifts, and surely 
some position. And now . . ." He glanced at the unlaced 
boots, down-at-hccl and showing in one place the nakxd skin; 
at the trousers caked with mud ; the coat fastened tou^ly with 
twine; the week-old beaid. 

"I was a man of genius. I say it without egotism, now. I 
am past that. I am nothing — and yet someone of immense 
significance in the history of humanity. . . . There is no 
egotism in saying you had a splendid pair of legs, if you have 
been foolish enough to go to sleep on a railway line and get 
them hacked to pieces. Or in having a nose as long as the 
Desirable Prince's in the French story, or as Cyrano de 
Bergerac's — if you have made no use of it. Of course, Cyrano 
fought a duel for his, and made it the subject of some glorious 
verse. . . . You saw one of my kin mounting- the hill-slope 
just now in his carriage. Death seemed to disconcert him a 
little. It appeals to me; I quite enjoyed that funeral. I beg 
your pardon." 

"Oh, come on, Ledgar," said Mary impatiently. She had 
been tapping the stone flooring of the gateway with the toe 
of her Parisian boot. "What is the man talking about? Is he 
begging?" 

"I have not actually been begging; I propose now to do so." 
Not only was his English perfect, there was a curious charm 
in the intonation of his words. "Oh, thank you, but not 
money!" Ledgar had taken some silver from his pocket. 
"May I beg an English cigarette?" 

"Empty the case," said Ledgar. "But you puzzle me." 

"I am a puzzle. In me and my position you have a com- 
bination, an essence, of all puzzles, riddles, cyphers, problems, 
gins, snares, mazes, Abracadabraic mysteries — in short, of every- 
thing that has wracked the wits of man throughout »L\. ittxv- 
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tunes. . • • May I now trouble you for a light? I am im* 
mensely obliged. As I was about to say, if you could pull 
me as you pull a bonbon; crack me as you crack a nut; you 
would find inside the secret of this unintelligible world. You 
cannot, of course, do it; there happens to be a very jealous 
Jehovah overhead Who will not let one give away His game. 
You must find out in the proper way, like everyone else; not 
by breaking down or smashing up. If you do that you are 
destroyed. I tried, and am crushed — very properly. You sec 
in me not a human being; I never was." 
, "Then what?" asked Ledgar. 

' There was an insanity of conceit in the man's words, yet 
his tone was unassuming, half whimsical, almost diffident. 
And in every word sounded hopelessness and utter weari- 
ness. 

"An insect in human shape and human clothes." He glanced 
down deprecatorily at his tattered garments, and flicked away 
some ash which had just fallen. Stains of spilt food soiled 
the lapels of his coat. There was no hint of self-respect. He 
made a gesture of impatience. "Why should I trouble you? 
But I have not spoken to an Englishman for many months. 
You know the anxiety of a man who has just been 'saved' to 
communicate his experience. Being dawned, I am compelled 
by a force which is not myself to speak to someone who shows 
intelligence and understanding. And the loneliness is less 
terrible. In a score of words I can tell you how I stand. I 
have taken upon myself the sin and suffering of the whole 
world, and am soon to be thrown away." 
I Mary had come near, and was looking at him with some 
contempt. "My good man," she interrupted scornfully, "you 
are talking nonsense. That was all done for us two thousand 
years ago. Ledgar, do come along. Winnie and Mademoiselle 
must be at their cottage." 

"I am sorry to have detained your husband. Of course, 
what you say is perfectly true. The sin and suffering were car- 
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ricd and endured. I have undone that sacrilice. Good-after- 
noon, and many thanks, sir, for your cigarettes." 

"But wait a minute," interrupted Ledgar. "Mary, you 
really are in no desperate hurry. I want to know more of you. 
I am a literary man ; your story interests me. Are you living 
at St Jean?" 

"I have a small wooden shelter among the trees yonder. It 
is two months since I came here; but perhaps the Fire was 
drawing me. I have come through on foot from Paris. Eng- 
land before that." 

"Without money?" 

"A trifle. Two francs or so a day. The country people have 
been kind to me; no, I do no work. There are windfalls, 
fruit, a drink of milk, cider, now and then an artichoke or 
so from the fields. On Friday, my Sabbath, I eat meat. . . . 
I have one great friend in this district, the cure of the next 
village — a good, tolerant old man loving all the world. I 
saw him first when I was coming one evening, tired and foot- 
sore, into St. Jean. He was in canonicals, standing in a coun- 
try cart; and sto[q>ed it to offer me a lift. Two old women 
were already being carried; boys and girls hung laughing to 
the tail-board; oh, we had a great load, and it was a royal 
entry. Twice a week I q>end half an hour with him. There 
is always a packet of Caporals waiting for me. He has four 
hundred books; a great library here. French, Latin, Greek — a 
springing of Spanish and Italian. Only two or three Eng- 
lish. . . . He thinks London is smaller than Paris, and he can 
quote any passage of Aquinas, k Kcmpis, Tertullian, St. Fran- 
cis, if you give him the initial words. We discuss politics, 
books, theology. He believes firmly in purgatory and hell; 
says multitudes are indubitably lost; and would not sleep a 
wink at night if he thought I or any other of earth's sixteen- 
hundred millions were really in such a case." 

Ledgar looked at his watch, "I must really go," he said. 
"You interest me very much. We are staying at the inn here; 
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perhaps you could come and see me. Tomorrow evening, 
say?" 

"My nigjit with the cure. I'm sorry." 

"Tonigjit, then — shall we say at seven?'* 

"Thank you. I'll come." 

"I do wish you wouldn't pick up these odd characters when 
I'm with you, Ledgar," said Mary, as they walked away. "I 
really thought you were going to ask him to dinner. We shall 
only just be in time now." 

"He interested me. It's strange how one comes across Eng- 
lish people everywhere, in the queerest places and situations. 
When I was in Algiers I was snapshotting the Governor's Pal- 
ace, and the sentry came up to me. 'Takin' a view?' he said. 
Just an ordinary piou-piou, you know. He came from White- 
chapel; had got into some trouble at home; knocked about in 
France and learnt the language ; entered the Army for colonial 
service. And there he was. 'How do you get on with the 
French soldiers?' I asked. 'Oh, all right. They tried some 
tricks on me at first, but soon gave over. If they try any 
hanky-panky with me I just dobs 'em one. Oh, they're all 
right.' . . • But this man's a gentleman." 

"Gentlemen," said Mary, with her nose in the air, "don't 
usually dribble food over their clothes, and cadge cigarettes. 
Nor do they pretend to carry the sins and sufferings of hu«- 
manity." 

"You're extraordinarily inconsistent. You speak of him Iflce 
that; there was utter contempt in all your attitude; you would 
be furious if I asked him to eat at the same table with you. 
And you remind him, de haut en has, that he is a brodier for 
whom, as for you, Christ died. How can you ask me, as you 
have asked me before now, to diink seriously of such a re- 
ligion?" 

"If you were quite a gentleman yourself you'd • • •" 

"Thank you. Yesterday you convinced me diat I was not 
a man." 
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"Oh, dear, I shouldn't have said what I did just now. The 
words slipped out. Only — please don't ask any more tramps 
«) come and see us." 

"You must allow me to do as I think lit." 

"Very well. We won't discuss it. I told you so; they're 
all in at dinner." 

They took their coffee at a table outside the inn, separated 
by an iron railing from the village street. Crowds passed and 
repassed; under umbrellas in the middle of the road stood 
smirking couples; the Pardon was the great betrothal time. At 
seven o'clock the man arrived. 

At seven o'clock Mary went upstairs to her room; came 
down a minute later with her hat on; and with an "Oh, 
I've forgotten . . ." went back up the stairs. "Excuse me 
a minute," said Ledgar to his visitor, and ran after her. "Mary, 
where arc you going now?" 

"You must allow me," she said sententiously, "to do as I 
think fit." 

"I ask you where you are going. I have a right to ask. It 
is seven o'clock," 

"Only seven? My watch is fast then; I was afraid I should 
have to hurry. ... If you are really anxious to know, I'm gD> 
ing to call on Mr. Lincoln. He went to the studio after 
dinner." 

"Surely you've more jespect than to run after him like 
that I You propose to spend the evening — Sunday evening, by 
the way — in dancing?" 

"And smoking. And drinking. And tinging. Am n't I 
going the pace? It's a good thing we went to church this 
morning. Our Vicar mys if we do diat, we're free to use the 
rest of the day as we think fit." 

He turned oa his heeL The key in the door caught his 
eye. It was on the outside. He hesitated a moment, then 
turned it 

"You stupid bi^, can't I get out of the window?" 
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1 hope you won't do anything so foolish." 
1 wonder if Fd hurt myself. There is a drain-pipe; I 
think I might just reach it. It'll be rather awkward if I 
overbalance." 

''Mary, leave the window alone!" He heard it being shot 
up. 

"It can't be nwre than thirty feet to the ground." 

"Mary, you're not to do anything so mad." 

"Not to get out of the window?" 

"Certainly not." 

"Then am I to go to the studio?" 

^*No, you're not to do that either." 

"Very well. Good-by, if I don't see you again." There 
were a few moments' silence. "Oh, Ledgar, if any accident 
should happen you might give poor old Higgins the order for 
some mourning cards. Of course they needn't be sent out." 

He was at a blank wall. If Mary were like other girls 
. . . But she wasn't. He realized that he did not in the least 
know or understand his wife. She hadn't an ounce of fear; 
he knew that. Even now, she might be climbing out. • • • 
He unlocked the door and entered. 

Tjo his intense amazement Mary went calmly to the bed and 
unpinned her hat. 

"You stupid old thing, I knew you'd have to come in. 
There, I'll go and ^it in the salon with the Fraulein, and say 
nasty things about her Kaiser. You can go back to your 
tramp. Only — oh, I don't know. You'd better write a 
'Prisoner of Chillon' now, like John Wordsworth. I hope 
you didn't leave anything for your ragamuffin to steal." 

The situation was not altogether satisfactory. Ledgar went 
out again to his guest. 

He ordered wine; they smoked and chatted. Throughout 
the strange interview Ledgar was struck at intervals by some 
flash of expression which reminded him of his own as he was 
able to judge it — ^there seemed certainly some resemblance. He 
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was not supentltious except in small matters such as external 
respect for the Bible as a book; the thought of "Jekyll and 
Hyde," of Markhcim, and his nocturnal dialogue, did occur to 
him. His visitor spoke with some humor, with a ^>od deal 
of rather bitter and hopeless amusement at himself as the last 
word in imbecility. 

"Of course you can put me down as a lunatic. I've been 
in an asylum. The amazii^ thing is that I'm absolutely 

"You speak as if you weie, certainly. You talk indeed like 
a man of genius, but with one obsession or delusion. You 
don't seriously expect me to believe that you are eternally 
damned, hopelessly lost, without a soul, in hell or on the con- 
fines of it." 

"I should think very little of your intelligence if I did. 
There arc iifteen-hundred-and-ninety-nine million, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
chances against it. Yet it's true. I am beginning to realize 
that it is hopeless to attempt to convince any sane living be- 
ing; everyone in some measure has sufGcient wisdom to serve 
God ; people do generally know who spreads the butter on their 
bread. I forgot. Men arc too remote themselves from such a 
possibility and such a fate. As men learn the art of living, 
as civilization advances, the idea of hell fades out. But it's 
there, under everythti^; under the love of God. ... I have 
spoken to several people; at first I was convinced I could 
persuade them. Colossal egotism, that; proud of being lost, 
thinking to derive some kudos from having achieved the im- 
possible. Odiers only guessed; I knew. You are all saying 
different things, believing different things, thinking different 
things, wondering, fighting. But I knwv. Listen to me and 
I'll tell you everything. I'm rubbish; without honor, love, 
purity, courage. But I've found out. When I was at Can- 
ford Lodge . . ." 

"Were you at that asylum ?" 
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"Three wretched years. I went up to the pathological 
laboratory to be examined by two quite eminent and capable 
men, who had been struck by the superficial aspect of my case; 
the pathologist, who is a man of European reputation . • /' 

"Dr. Ledbury. Yes, I know his name." 

"And an American psychologist named Maine. They took 
me into a sort of study, gave me a cigar, and let me talk. 
'Well, gentlemen,' I said, Tve done a thing with my life so 
utterly and incredibly opposed to all ordinary human action 
that I shall find it difficult to convince you. I have devoted 
my life to the exploration of hell.' 

" 'But, my dear fellow,' said Dr. Ledbury, 'that's nonsense. 
You can't explore hell. . . . For one thing, it doesn't exist.' 

" 'You're too far away from it to know,' I said. 'What has 
happened is simply this. I was brought up Puritanically ; in my 
childhood there was a great deal of thundering about hell. I 
thought 'It would be extremely interesting to find out whether 
what they say about the infernal regions is true. As this 
seems a point of eschatology ^bout which there is a good deal 
of doubt and discussion, anyone who solved the question would 
be doing a great service to humanity. Incidentally, he would 
probably settle everything.' Their heaven never made the 
least appeal to me. It seemed so very difficult to get there. 
One had to give up so much ; and my nature was totally opposed 
to self-sacrifice or self-surrender. On the other hand it seemed 
to me comparatively simple to go to hell. I do not mean to 
say that I did what I did quite consciously or deliberately. 
But I gave life up; gave myself up. I was handicapped in 
certain ways; I thought I was no good. I simply flung laws, 
rules, observances aside; did not bother. 'Life doesn't interest 
me,' I said. 'Humanity doesn't interest me.' It was not simply 
blackguardism ; there were layers of thought and motive. Pride, 
fear, laziness, and a dull sort of feeling 'I'm doing something 
very tremendous; I'm going to settle these questions for hu- 
manity once and for all. FU break myself open as a burglar 
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breaks open a safe. I'll cut my uiaer self out to look at it, as 
a surgeon cuts out the organs of the human body. ... Of 
course you can't do it. You get crushed and thrown away. 
It's like a game of cards; God your partner, the Devil your 
opponent. God gives you a lead which you arc expected to 
follow; you must watch for his hints. That's only playing 
the game. I looked over God's cards and looked over the 
Devil's; cheated; and when I knew it all I said, 'There; that's 
how things work. I know all about God, and I know all about 
man; about Christ, the Devil, Heaven, Hell. I know about 
Body, Soul, Spirit I know . . .' 'Oh, do you?' said God, 
snatching up the cards. 'Now perhaps you'll sit in the corner 
and watch other people play for a time, as you can't play 
properly. When you've learnt the proper way to play, I'll 
kick you out of the room.' 

"Those two scientists seemed mystified; but then I always 
wanted to mystify people. 'What I say is really perfectly 
logical,' I said. 'There are two ways of living. The obvi- 
ously sensible way is to obey your conscience and your reason; 
to fight; to work for your knowledge. But there's another 
way, and it was the way I chose. I always did wrong instead 
of right. Always. If my conscience and my reason told me 
to do something sane, wise, decent, I did exactly the opposite. 
I'm simply stating a fact. My memory's clear; I know now 
what I've done. And now I've lost everything, and I come 
to you and say, 'Here's a case for whatever spiritual or in- 
tellectual microscopes or X-Rays you may possess. I'm rub- 
bish; concentrated filth and hatred; but there's knowledge in- 
side which the world would give any money for, if it only 
believed and knew. I'm ready to answer any questions or to 
submit to any tests. I want you to find out that what I say is 
true. It's not a pleasant job, and I don't suppose I shall ever 
be able to convince you. Still, I'm here and at your service. 
I'm not insane. I know what's the matter with me. And I 
know what's going to happen to me.* 
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"'And what's that?' the American asked. 

" 'I'm in practically the same case as a man suffering from 
hydrophobia/ I said. 'He looks like an ordinary man, speaks 
like an ordinary man. But the virus is in his system, and he 
knows it; and he knows — or knew until lately — ^that there's 
no cure. When I was a child I saw a picture of a blacksmith 
chained to his anvil. He had been bitten by a mad dog. He 
spoke to his wife, his children, his friends; through the open 
door he saw the familiar sights of his village. But he had had 
himself chained there because of what was coming. And at 
last the neck muscles knotted and became rigid ; the paroxysms 
came on ; children whom he would have caressed a little while 
before he would now, but for the chain, have torn to pieces. 
He died at his anvil. . . . And I, harmless enough now, am 
potentially and incipiently dangerous to myself and others. I 
do not know when the power possessing me will drag me down 
to destruction. But the time is coming.' 

" 'Your explanation is ingenious,' said Dr. Ledbury. 'Of 
course you are suffering from a very distressing form of delu- 
sional insanity. You have probably lived a too self-centered 
life. There's really no occasion to distress yourself; nothing 
to be frightened of. What you suggest is quite impossible. 
You have heard of Monism ?' 

"*Oh, yes; Haeckel and his followers. I've read the 
**Riddle of the Universe." An amazingly ingenious book, fit- 
ting as neatly as a Chinese puzzle.' I was going to add 'And 
quite wrong except as concerns the material side of things; 
fascinating as a theory, but showing extraordinary ignorance 
of Christianity and history.' Because for a time the book made 
an immense appeal to me; although I was set upon exploring 
Hell, I wanted to discover some creed or theory which dis- 
pensed with it. But he interrupted me, rather shortly. 

" 'Haeckel is, of course, only one. Still, if you've read the 
^'Riddle" you know something of Monism. Supposing you 
had read a little further . . .' 
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"'I did; I lead Bolsche, McCabe, Ballard, one or tw« 
odiers.' 

'"Indeed? Well, you want research work as well. I canr 
tell you, if it's any relief to your Feelings, that diere's abso- 
lutely no room and no necessity in the universe for a Creator, 
a peisonal power of evil, a heaven — or a hcU. You can't be 
damned, because there's no such thing. No one is . . . Oh, 
damn I' 

"He was turning over some papers as he spoke, and caught 
his finger on a metal fastener. Now, do you follow the 
psydiology of that expletive; quite a mild one for a Fellow 
of the Royal Society? I mean I'm not ridiculing him; he was 
really very kind. . . . You sec, this is how it works. With- 
out acknowledging God, he serves Him like all intelligent 
people do. Without admitting a devil, he fights him; lives in 
a constant though unconscious state of pressure. But for a 
moment he forgets himself. Out pops the devil — or a very 
little one, perh^>s. 'Damn I' it says. Quite inconsistent; pirt 
him down to the phrase — adopt his own scientific method, 
'Damn whom or what? Yourself? Surely not. Me, or the 
universe? Logically the paper-fastener.' He had wanted to 
know whether I thought hell was a place or a condition. I said, 
when I was outside I thought it a very fascinating placet where 
all the bold, bad people sat at casks as in a glorious Hof 
Brauern or Bier Keller, smoking churchwardens and twist, 
drinking; with devib to wait on them, a blazing lire to warm 
them — certainly not to roast them — Boccaccio to tell them 
stories, Villon and Heine to write them songs. All the in- 
teresting people, you know; bandits, buccaneers, pirates, high- 
waymen; Alexander and Cesare and Lucrezia Borgia; Cel- 
lini ; Torquemada and Captain Kidd, and Turpin and Jack 
Sheppard; Peace and Wainwright; King's mistresses — the le- 
mans of the Louis, of August the Strong, of Peter the Great, 
George the First's long and short Germans; but not poor Nellie 
Gwynne or La Valliere. It seemed to mc that the interesting 
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people, the people who make the dark but thrilling pages of 
history, would all be there. Murderers, assassins, headsmen; 
the men who suffocated the little Princes, killed Damley at 
Kirk-o'-Field ; stabbed Rizzio; hacked off the old Countess of 
Leicester's head so inefficiently that she ran bloodily about 
the dungeon; Tristan THermite; Nero, Caligula, Commodus 
. . . I daresay my history's mixed; I have no books. And 
the heroes or villains of wild stories; bad lots by the thousands; 
all hell a vast chamber of horrors. You can't understand that 
attitude?" 

'Oh, I can understand it," said Ledgar. 

'Of course I was all wrong. The really bold, bad men 
don't get themselves into hell; they know too much. It's the 
impotent, ineffectual, weak men, too conceited to take hold of 
strength they need so badly, who go under. The Satan, the 
Lucifer of letters and legend — really a mischievous parody of 
him. He's not a gentleman. He's mean, sneaking, cowardly, 
vain, dirty, contemptible; slinking on his belly; very subtle; oh, 
the Bible knows. . . . I'm a little wiser now. You can't un- 
derstand such stupidity?" 
"I think I can." 

"There's no folly humanity is incapable of. You have only 
to picture a man foolish all along the line; going the whole 
way down the hill. Take only one case; Crippen; I read of 
him in a Paris paper. He's married to a woman; tires of her; 
falls in love with another. Very well — ^may I take another 
cigarette?" 

'Of course; help yourself." 

'Thanks; 111 take two." He put both in his mouth and 
lit them without apology; went op talking with the Caporals 
(he had chosen those) hanging from his lips. No doubt the 
crude conditions of his life were responsible; from one fat 
bundle he could thus vary the dimensions of his smoking. 

"I hope I'm not boring you. Oh, I was talking about that 
case of Crippen. I'll get back to the pathological in time. 
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Well, now ; half a dozen simple means of escape were open to 
him. He could have gone into the next suburb. He could 
have gone into the provinces, or only to the other side of 
London. He could have gone to America. He could have told 
his wife quite plainly that he was going to live with the other 
woman. He could have given her some drug such as women 
are in the habit of taking. He could have pushed her quietly 
on a dark night over the edge of a cliff. . . . He hatters her 
to death, apparently, in a brutal and messy way; chops her up 
and buries her; disguises himself and dresses up the new flame 
in boy's clothes; runs over to Belgium. It's in a way a pic- 
turesque case all through; they search for him in Andorra of 
all places, that quaint little Republic in the Pyrenees. But he 
goes across the Atlantic. You picture him taking his early tea 
and biscuits, porridge at breakfast, a constitutional on desk in 
the joUy, clean morning air. Dinner, too; the band; chats 
to officers; coffee in a deck chair. And love or what passed 
for it. . . . New cities, illimitable prairies and pine forests and 
mountain ranges ahead of them both. . . , Ah, but cute eyes 
were watching them! Looking into the hat and clothes in his 
cabin; noting a stealthy pressure of hands; examining his teeth. 
And above them by day and in the black night flash messages 
without wires. Over thousands of miles of sea Scotland Yard 
talks to the Montrose. "You there? I'm Capuin Kendall of 
the Montrose. I think we have Crippen and' — what's the 
girl's name? — 'on board. Send instructions.' To and fro the 
messages pass; under them the life of the ship goes on. There's 
the chase across the ocean. At Father Point the pilot's boat in 
early morning; a duplicate of Livingstone and Stanley meet- 
ing in the heart of Africa. 'Dr. Crippen, I believe?' I don't 
know whether he raised his hat. The man submits tamely to 
be handcuffed — his game up. Face pale suddenly; jaw drop- 
ping — not so low as it was soon to drop. Tamely he goes back. 
Oh, the case interested me immensely. Jail, trial, the black 
cap. One morning a little before eight the Clown's greeting 
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to Bamardine. 'Your friend, sir, the hangman; you must be 
so kind to rise, sir, to be put to death.' Cheerful, eh ? Much 
more comfortable to have another hour in your warm bed. 
Much more comfortable to come down to a properly warmed 
world, and read your paper over eggs and bacon or deviled 
kidneys. The limp beast goes quietly to have his neck wrung. 
No earthly need. It's the way some people manage things. 
Damn it, I'm sorry for him; he's in such a trap and so tiny 
before the machinery of all society. I suppose I'm the only 
one who is." 

Ledgar remembered they had discussed some such thing at 
Beltinge when Mildred was in her trouble about Vansittart. 
He recalled also Newton with his cat and kitten kennel; Chasles 
the mathematician, paying fabulous sums for his autograph let^ 
ters — in French, with French postmarks, on French water- 
marked paper — to and from Herod, Pontius Pilate, Mary Mag- 
dalene, Judas Iscariot. Some telepathic exchange seemed to be 
made between Ledgar and his guest. 

''Of course," he said, "only a man of genius could be so 
absolutely imbecile as to go all the way; to crush out all the 
good. I did. It's impossible — I'm beginning to realize it 
now — to convince sane men. A man saved may convince the 
unsaved. Wesley did; Luther did; Spurgeon did; Savonarola 
did. It's the living calling to the living. But when a soul is 
lost, the dead calls to the living. . . . They were very kind, 
where was I? Oh, I'd pinned Dr. Ledbury down to a paper- 
fastener. Well, of course, hell's really a condition. It's a 
world-war against one; it's being blown to smithereens for- 
ever. How insane for a man — a creature looking like a man^ 
speaking like a man — to say to real living men, 'I look alive, 
but I'm dead. You don't believe me; I'm going to be blown 
to pieces forever. God's inside you; the Devil's inside me. 
I've let him sneak in as he sneaked disguised as a baboon into 
the death-chamber of Alexander Borgia; as he sneaked dis* 
guised as a jackal into the cell of Paphnutius' — ^was it? . . • 
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Well, you can't make war on a paper-fastener. You can't bum 
a paper-fastener alive. You can't blow a paper-fastener to 
pieces forever. It's silly." 

He relit one of his cigarettes. 

"Of course, he recovered himself immediately. The devil 
was squashed down, the lid closed. It only indicated possibilities 
and the truth of what I said. You heard that imbecile raving 
this afternoon. The lid was nght off then; no pressure, no 
resistance. These men of science are as bigoted, as prejudiced, 
as intolerant, as narrow as any tub-thumping Plymouth 
Brother. And even more color-blind. They do immense 
harm to the younger generation. You sec a lad says, as I did, 
'These men are looked up to as the men who really know. 
Sdo. I knotv. You only guess. My people tell me some- 
thing that seems very unlikely about God and Jesus Christ. 
They say it's rubbish.' But I'll do them this justice. How- 
ever absurd a statement is, they don't toss it aside without 
some examination. These two did make some honest, if feeble, 
attempt to get at the truth. The p5ychoI<%ist tried some new 
method by cross-examination and suggestion of ideas — linking 
together a chain of thought — to get at the back of my mind. 
Of course he couldn't. I wrote out a long statement for them. 
Perhaps they were disgusted; perhaps they said, 'It's obviously 
impossible to see what's going on inside. On the face of it it's 
a case of delusional insanity; religious mania; degeneracy; the 
patient a man of unusual gifts.' I went three times to see 
them ; then they did not send to me again. I felt it horribly. 
You can't imagine my intense anxiety to prove wy case. I 
said to them : 'I'm not asking you for anything. I'm not asking 
to get out or to be free. I'm done for. I'm only anxious that 
what I have found out, and proved, should not be lost to the 
world.' Of course, it was all God; part of His punishment 
and judgment. He said, 'You would not fight for me in the 
world when you had the chance. You shall fight tooth and 
nail now.' But He is such an old Chap; I can't make out even 
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now what He's after. He wants me to convince people, yet 
won't let them believe me. A castaway, I have to preach to 
others* I have to hammer away with my message as Christ, 
Mahomet, Buddha, hammered away with theirs; and all the 
time I'm absolutely hopeless." 

^Did you ever speak to any clergyman?" 

1 was coming to that. It's an odd thing; the men who 
profess to believe in eternal loss are the very last to b'sten to 
you seriously. I've q>oken to severaL Only two took any 
real notice. One was a crank; went through an exorcism 
busin ess quite ridiculous and ineffectual ; prayed over me, laid 
hands on me, ordered the devil to come out. I could not help 
lauding up my sleeve. Still, he gave me some tobacco. The 
other listened quite attentively. He said he neither believed 
nor disbelieved; there was not sufficient evidence for a state- 
ment so extraordinary ; he suspended judgment. But he coim- 
seled me to cling fast to the thought that certain forms of in- 
sanity were very insidious And very subtle. At any time some 
cloud mig^t lift ; the sun come out. Of course he was wrong ; 
I knew what I had done and what I was. But he was a kind, 
a wise, a sensible man. • • • I spoke to a Catholic priest. He 
listened attentively; said *Yes . . • Yes • • • Yes . • . Yes . . .' 
Nothing else. No argument; no comment. The Protestant 
parsons were the most curious. Stony ground there. They 
listened gladly with the most unctuous oily sympathy; grew 
tired in three minutes of a narrative which from the first they 
ascribed to delusion ; finished me off with something about the 
amazing love of God, the penitent thief, hope while there's life. 
They don't understand their own theology. They recite their 
Athanasian creeds; read what the Bible says about the lost; 
thunder from their pulpits about the awful risk of eternal 
agonies. But they don't believe. Directly someone comes to 
them and sa3r8, 'What you say is perfectly true. I've proved 
it,* they say, 'Oh, my dear friend, you're quite mistaken. Take 
it from us that you are wrong.' It would be laughable if it 
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were not so appalling. There was a pot-bellied old chaplain 
at one asylum — not Canford." 

"Oh, you've been in more than one?" 

"Yes. , . , He was a small autocrat in his way; always 
having rows with patients, and barring them out of chapel. He 
scarcely took any notice of most of them; far too important. 
I'll say this; he was an exception, and not ^e rule. One day 
he invited me into his room to have a chat; it appeared he had 
been told about me. He gave me a lump of sugar — ^he was 
just going to have tea. After that he used frequently to ask 
me in for a chat and a lump of sugar. 'Sugar for the pony,' 
he used to call it; and of course I laughed politely. . . . It's 
too horrible; intellectually I stood head and Moulders above 
him. But gifts without character are nothing; brain without 
works is dead. One winter afternoon I was near his room, and 
saw him coming. A small devil said, 'Go in and take a lump 
of sugar,' Silly, of course; I always did stupid things all my 
life. He came up to me. 'Have you been in my room ? Did 
you steal a lump of sugar?' 'Yes,' I said. "Then never enter 
my room again.' I never did. I never spoke to bim again. 
Rather curious to think of the equation working itself out in 
that man's mind. Supposing I were going to be there a year, 
three visits to him a week : 

"150 conversations with me + 150 lumps of sugar = i lump 
of sugar, 

"He did not estimate the pleasure of his society to an abso- 
lutely broken, lonely man, looking forward to any relief 
from his agony, very highly," 

"About that statement you gave to Ae patholo^t— did you 
keep a copy ?" asked Ledgar. 

"I made out two. One a plain statement of my case. The 
other gave more intimate details of my life; you see I was 
ready to lay myself absolutely open to their inspection. I made 
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it out in a sort of dog*Latiii with the help of a lexicon. Not 
only about myself; about the condition of life in which I lived. 
Nobody knows. If I could only write (the ink would be gall 
and blood and tears) what I have endured, what I have seen; 
how these bestial creatures in the lower quarters of asylums 
live, and what they do! Swift could write it; Zola might. 
*La Terre* gives just a faint idea. You're a literary man. 
What do you think of that sort of thing in literature?" 

"On the whole, I'm on the side of the angels. The less 
there is I think the better. Tabooed subjects are justified, I 
think, in two cases; when the situation is one which serves as a 
pivot for a great work of art like 'Tess' — ^that justifies itself; 
or when you have what I may call frank, clean coarseness as in 
Shakespeare and the Bible. It's not pleasant to have a latrine 
in your drawing-room; but there's no sewer gas. • . • The 
cloaked, insidious, suggestive indecency is what should be 
strictly barred out • . • I'm talking of books. I should never 
be insidiously immoral in mine. Life's another matter." 

"I daresay you're right. But how I should like to write it 
all. A few people see and know; attendants, nurses, know a 
little, not all. You have to be with these beings by night and 
day, without relief spells. Of course I was lower than any of 
them ; more degraded than any, yet with the knowledge of the 
gods ; a pig with the education of a gentleman, the insight and 
foiled capacity of genius. Oh, it's all too awful. I really 
think it would be a good thing if once people could be made to 
realize what goes on in their own land, within a few miles of 
them. If they knew that the suburbs of hell lay at their 
gates. If they could have their fastidious noses rubbed in it 
all ; if for once in their lives people could be made to look at 
truth absolutely naked. It wouldn't do so much harm as look- 
ing through your fingers. . • • It's partly what I thought when 
I was wrecking everything. 'I'll find out and tell them about 
all this.' Of course they don't want to know. Besides, no de- 
cent publisher would touch such a book; no decent library cir- 
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cuUte it Have you ever thou^t of the devil's influence in 
letters? Demoniac inspiration taking the place of the inspira- 
tion of God? Perhaps you don't believe in all that." 

"I don't," said Lcdgar. "At least, I don't know." 

"Well, look at much of Swift's work. Bitter, savage, 
coarse, diabolic Wilde's — hard, brilliant, soul-less, insidious; 
the phosphorescence of decay. Some of Sterne's and Heine's ; al- 
though I love them both. Shakespeare, Browning, Dickens, 
Stevenson, arc all God-inspired." 

"I should like to sec your statement to the doctor." 

"Which? But I won't show you those. I've a paper writ- 
ten out in the woods diere which I can Aow you if you like. 
Will you come up with me?" 

They passed together into the soft daikness of the woods. 
"I've been some months here," the man said. "An outcast, a 
leper, a pariah ; the scapegoat in the wilderness. As Ogier the 
Dane crept from his dungeon, so I creep down to the haunts 
of men. , . . It's experience, of course; but the ultimate price 
is too terrible. Under the stars, under the sun, under the soft 
rains, I lie and think — think — think; till my heads whirls and 
the firmament dazzles and grows obscure. I really think I 
miss nothing. The notes of the birds, the cry of beasts in pain, 
Ac flash of rabbit's scut and slink of fox and dart of stoat or 
weasel; the iridescent coloring of a pigeon's neck, the flight 
of a heron — punctual in its joumeyings, seemingly slow, really 
swifL Bees, drones, ants. I make discoveries. I think of 
every^ing. I see everything. On scraps of paper, envelopes, 
discarded wrappings of cigarettes, I jot down things." 

"As Da Vinci did," said Lcdgar. 

"Yes? Here are today's jottings." He fumbled in his 
pocket. Ledgar lit a match. 

"'Dawn — cumulus clouds; then a strange barred splendor 
in the Eastern sky; gold, opal, purple. . . . Difference be- 
tween missel-thrush or storm-cock and song-thrush ; methods of 
perching; notes distinct. . . . Noticed curious duct or pipe 
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leading to cow's udder. • • • Two ejres; stereoscopic principle. 

" Vs^* ^y heron goes out to tea; three minutes late; one 
hundred and twenty beats of wing each minute • • • ' 

"Well, there you are," he said. "What I mig^t have seen 
and been interested in when I was in the world, I see now 
• • • too late.*' He crumbled up the paper. 

"Do you know anything of the new Logia?" he asked. 

"Not much," said Ledgar. 

^'Well, in them Christ says, 'Raise the stone and you will find 
me, cleave the wood and I am there.' Browning said much the 
same thing; the acknowledgement of God in Christ solves 
ever3rthing. Shakespeare said much the same thing: 'Sermons 
in stones, books in the running brooks, and good in everything.' 
r heard a revivalist say once that there was a meaning to every 
stone in the breastplate of the High Priest. I laughed at him 
then; I know now that he was right. The Bible is packed 
with wisdom and meaning; significant from cover to cover. 
But you must dig to find it out. And to dig you must have 
good-wilL I hadn't. I try now to solve the small riddles 
I find around me. The bees rushing through the passages of 
the hive to slay the drone — ^as Pretorians or Janissaries to slay 
a worn-out Caesar, an inept Sultan. The ants fighting for 
home and children. The dark glass through which you see the 
sun's eclipse. The Bible holds it all. No man may see God 
face to face and live. You are blinded by the glory of that 
Majesty. « • • I'm convinced there's not an episode in this 
teeming world's life throughout the ages, not the tiniest flower, 
insect, frond or seed-pod, without significance. A marvelous 
gift, life, which I have flung away. • • • Think of a million 
million worlds crowded with interest for men of good-will to 
explore forever. There's heaven. Think of me and my Cap- 
orals — hell • • • Here we are." 

The rough wooden shelter stood imder noble trees. On the 
floor, which was littered with paper and ends of cigarettes, lay 
a modi-eaten goatskin rug, an old blanket, two or three sacks. 
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A Bible lay open ; near it a copy of "Don Quixote" in Spanish. 
"The cure lent it mc — and a dictionary. I'm trying to puzzle 
it out. , , . Here's the document I promised you," he said. 
"You need not trouhlc to return it." 

"Look here," said Lcdgar, "I don't want to insult you. But 
would money be of any use?" He was profoundly moved, and 
moved in a way he could not altogether analyze. There seemed 
some indescribable link between them, now and again it 
appeared almost as if something within the man, looking irom- 
his lusterless eyes, saw and recognized something akin to it-^ 
mere superstition, of course, to be roughly thrust aside. 

"Oh, no, thanks. I never cadge money. Only tobacco and 
cigarettes." 

"Well, but at least let me give you something for this paper. 
You will be able to buy certain small luxuries; or why not « 
holiday, say in Paris?" 

"You are very kind. I'd rather not." 

"Come, you won't be under any obligation. How long do 
you stay here?" 

"I don't know. A year — a day, Christ was led by the 
spirit into the wilderness. I was led here; perhaps for the Fire; 
perhaps for the life of the woods ; perhaps to meet you. 1 don't 
quite know what God's doing with mc. He's using me now for 
His own purpose, to fight for His cause which I attacked; that 
over, I'll be flung away like a squeezed-out orange. . . ." 

"But I'm a man of letters; what you have told mc will be 
worth at least thirty pounds to me if I may use it. Come." 

The man still refused. Ledgar emptied his pockets of to- 
bacco and cigarettes, shook hands, and left him. 

When he had gone twenty yards or so he stopped, took a 
hundred-franc note from his pocket, and retraced his steps. 
The man lay on his goatskin, face downwards. He was sob- 
bing like a child. 

Lcdgar threw the note into the hut, and went softly aw^ 
over the pine-needles. 



CHAPTER III 

WHEN Ledgar reached the inn, the common room 
was empty, but the lamp was still alight; in their 
own small parlor the host and hostess entertained a 
visitor. Ledgar lit his pipe and unrolled the manuscript. He 
had not only been deeply moved by his interview and the vi- 
sion of the wretched man — ^possessed or insane, whatever 
might be the actual case — sobbing his heart out in the lone- 
liness of the hut. He had been also in a sense disconcerted. 
Again and again the look almost of recognition in the hope- 
less eyes, so like his own save for their lack of luster, re- 
curred to him; he remembered gestures and turns of phrase 
that seemed uncannily familiar. 

The document was written on envelopes, cigarette wrappers, 
old bills, notepaper ; it was fastened together by string. Here 
and there stains disfigured it ; the indelible ink in which it was 
written now and then spread out in blotches and smears of 
purple. But it was quite legible. It was headed. The Story of 
my Soul. 

"Bismarck," it began, "has said that to travel through life 
with principles is to travel along a forest path with a stick in 
the mouth. Obviously the stick is an impediment ; it may not 
be so obvious that without it the tangle of vegetation may not 
be thrust aside, but may close round the traveler in a barrier 
impervious and impenetrable, keeping him from his goal. To 
put the story of my soul in a score of words. I endeavored to 
travel through my forest path without the stick which would 
have cleared my passatge. In the Finnish proverb the soul of 
man is a dark forest. In Buddhist legend the life of man is 
but a wandering through a dark, mysterious jungle full of 

5« 
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dangers aaA of terrors. Many mistake the way, lured from 
the right and narrow path by the garish hues of flowers, the 
songs of birds, the murmur of waters. Those who turn aside 
are driven back by the whips of some who are sent for that 
purpose by the master of the jungle. For many and weary 
years some may wander; but all at last come to the dearing 
where, above a lakx of crystal water, shines the sun of trudi. 

"It is a beautiful legend; beautiful to me, especially, as I 
write diis by candle-light in my shelter among the woods of 
St. Jean du Doigt, with the rustic of leaves, the soft murmur of 
the summer wind, die hundred merged evening voices of bird 
and insect and furred beast around me. The owl hoots as I 
write; through a screen of foliage I can see the grey tower of 
the church, the twinkle of lights in the village far below. . . . 
But die parable has one limitation. All do not reach their 
goal. All do not find the way. Some, turning from the path, 
wander in circles, grow faint and thirsty, hungry and exhausted ; 
fall at last and perish. ... I say, some; I will return later to 
that sutemcnL . . . 

"I have lost my way in the forest; am caught in a gin, held 
by choking tangle of briar and poison-weed ; this is the voice of 
one in the thicket, lost, undone, possessed, mined utterly in 
soul and body. 

"I have lived in this world a little longer dian Jesus Christ 
had his dwelling-place among man. Almost from childhood, I 
have been His enemy and the enemy of God. To love human- 
ity is to love God, to love God to love humanity. To hate 
humanity is to hate God, to hate God to hate humanity. Christ 
was incarnate Love. I am an incarnation of Hate. 

"I believe myself to be that unhappy man of prophecy, Anti- 
Christ, whose coming will precede Armageddon, and will con- 
summate the sacrifice of Christ." 

Christ I Anti-Christ 1 . . . Was he never to get away from 
dicse two names? Ixdgar made a gesture as if to throw the 
paper from him. But the circumstance of its delivery had ap- 
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pealed to him ; he straightened the manuscript and resumed the 
reading. Since he had returned to the inn rain had fallen, and 
now was beating with mournful monotony on the windows. 
All the age-old melancholy of the land, its tears and sighing, 
seemed clamoring for entry. "I should not care to be in his 
hut alone tonight," he thought. True narrative or not, the 
man was certainly an outcast ; and there was no question of his 
agony. Ledgar heard in the next room the cheerful voices, the 
dink of glasses, the tap-tap of pipes against the hearth. He 
went on with the story* - 

"I was brought up in the most rigid Puritanism ; a training 
having its corporeal and perhaps even its spiritual counterpart 
in ancient Sparta. Everything around me was fenced and 
guarded. Everything seemed fetish; everything under taboo. 
*Thou shalt not' was the legend meeting my eyes at every turn. 
Immense love, immense kindness, guarded me, shielded me, 
fought for me — who from the first refused to fight for my 
own hand. • . • As a child I meant to be good, to do right, to 
make a great business of my life. But the teaching I received 
mystified, irritated, and perplexed me; the constant naming of 
Christ embittered me against Him. Who was Christ ? A poor, 
obscure Jewish carpenter, of whom history said practically noth- 
ing ; whose life was veiled and obscured by the insanest legend. 
I was proud; He demanded a humility which I thought even 
abject. I wanted everything; He demanded the sacrifice of 
almost everything. Before I was out of my teens I had practi- 
cally thrown aside the faith of my people and my forefathers. 
It was too heavy a yoke for me; the burden intolerable, the 
mystery insoluble. . • • 

''I went to a school in Essex, in that comparatively little 
known district of river, marsh, fen, and saltings, where Baring- 
Gould has laid the scene of his book 'Mehalah.' A lonely, sad, 
depressing country it seems to me in memory — bleak in winter ; 
even in summer to some extent isolated from the brisk business 
of mankind. The grounds of our school, a seventeenth-century 
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grange, reputed to be haunted, sloped down to a small river 
which was rarely navigated. The headmaster was a retired 
Wesleyan minister. When I grew older, I hated the Wes- 
leyans more perhaps than any sect except the Plymouth Breth- 
ren ; it was the Wesleyans who harried one of dieir professors 
of theology from his appointment because he renounced their 
doctrine of eternal punishment. ... I think now that tfiere 
are few sects playing a more useful part in the life of the com- 
munity. The class system by which the young are trained ia 
admirably efficient. . . . Mr. Indcrwick was the most brebisti- 
cal of sheep; but the boys called him 'Nanny'; he had die ap- 
pearance and some of the habits of the goat. His hair was 
shaggy and sandy; it rose to a hom-like brutus. His sandy 
beard was long and crinkled. He wore round spectacles over 
a long, broad, blunt nose. His body was long; his I^s very 
short and bandy. Approaching a boy for purposes of reproof 
or chastisement, he had a habit of lowering his head, as if about 
to butt at the delinquent He was a good man, but inefficient ; 
a blustering parody of a despot. Over many of the boys he 
had practically no authority. He had unpleasant habits I in 
class he ate Garibaldi biscuits, and dribbled small wet frag- 
ments over the clothes and down the necks of the boys. His 
wife, a small, really sheepish woman, stood in abject awe of 
him. She never spoke without an apolc^tic cough. When 
she died — ^which she did in my first term — he referred to her 
as 'my beloved vrife, now in Heaven' ; and raised his sanctimoni- 
ous eyes and smacked his lips as if enjoying her felicity. That 
was another of his nasty habits — lip-smacking. He gave tre- 
mendous prayers. Religion was drummed into us; Noncon- 
formity of the most primitive kind. How is it that so 
often among religious people, and especially among Non-<:on- 
fonnists, you find men physically unattractive, degenerate, gro- 
tesque? Or do you? It seems to me that God is so anxious 
to mystify those not of good-will that he docs put really good 
men frequently into repelling physical exteriors. . . . The boys. 
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were a case-hardened set of little ruffians, pitiless and widiout 
morals. A few came from London ; the rest were sons of East 
Anglian farmers and small shopkeepers. Tough, sturdf, un^ 
couth, unintelligent, most of them. They gave me — a shy, in- 
trospective, nervous boy — an awful time. I could never get 
away from them. They tortured me in the dormitory. They 
bullied me and ridiculed me in the daytime. In the summer 
we bathed ; they threw me headlong into the river, and held me 
under water until I was almost breathless. I could not play 
games. I had no idea of fighting. How I hated them all! 
How I hated the school I At night I used to look round the 
dormitory, ^ou kicked me today,' I would think of one of 
the boys, sleeping unconscious, 'I hate you. I wish you would 
die. If thinking could kill you I would kill you now.' Or, 
'You struck me today. You ridiculed and insulted me today. 
I hate you. I hate you.' Before, I had not hated people; at 
least, not with that intensity. The memory of that school 
darkened my whole life. 

''We had an old tub of a boat on the river; on Saturdays 
we rowed upstream. There was a small Danish village — ^with 
a Danish name, I mean, settled originally by the Danes. 
Swainston, I think they call it. Close by, a wreck lay rotting ; 
some cargo boat. We used to board her, and sometimes had 
picnics in her cabin. One Saturday the boys locked me in the 
cabin and left me. I did not reach the school until the boys 
had gone to bed. A wrong-headed notion of schoolboy honor 
made me refuse to tell tales. Inderwick thrashed me. On 
Sundays Swainston was out of bounds. But three weeks later 
some boys asked me to go there with them; bullied me into 
going. They wanted me to carry their basket. We went on 
shore, and climbed up to the church tower, and hid behind the 
parapet as the people came into church. Two of the boys had 
catapults — ^which were forbidden — ^and they peppered the legs 
and hats of the people. Then someone called out 'Cave,' 
and the boys threw their catapults to me and said, 'Hang on 
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to diose, young * * * ,' and ran down the narrow cnimbling 
stsirs. I don't know whether it was accident or on purpose, 
but the worm-eatm old door slammed to belore I could follow 
them. I was trapped. The boys had got out through a vestry, 
and I could see them scurrying for their boat as fast as their 
le^ could carry them. A red-faced verger caught me, shook 
me like a rat. I was hauled back to the scjiool with the cata- 
pults as evidence. Expulsion followed. 'O this just and kind 
and beneficent God,' I dioughtl My father was furious; even 
my mother, ndio was always good to me, seemed to hesitate to 
take my part. How cruel I thought it all wasi How I be- 
gan to hate God now and all mankind 1 People talk about the 
inspiratioa of Scripture. What about the inspiration of folk 
songs, of nursery tales and rhymes? 'I do not like thee, Dr. 
Fell, the reason why I cannot tell.* ... It is another version 
of the natural man at enmity against God. In a dull, stupid 
way I wondered sometimes at my hatred of God and Christ. 
There was a picture of Christ carrying the lambs in His bosom. 
It tilled me with nausea; yet I wondered, 'Why do I feel like 
d)is?' A Jew in womanish garb, and greasy butchers, fat 
gremgrocer's wives, singing about His carrying them like 
young sheep I Ah, of course, it was the man I failed to see 
underneath the butcher; the woman under the greengrocer's 
wife. ... 

"My father articled me to an architect. He was a limp, tall, 
cadaverous man with side-whiskers and blue glasses. He spent 
his spare time in constructing or solving Scripture charts, rid- 
dles, clocks, and acrostics, for a paper taken in chiefly by domes- 
tic servants. He did the unfortunate girls out of many a five- 
shilling prize; his sitting-room was papered with certificates in- 
dicating his successes. His great hobby was the detection of 
vice. He toc^ me to a purity meeting where two bishops 
spoke ; I had to make out plans of cottages in the intervals — 
although it was out of office hours — and when we came out he 
stood me a bun and a penny cup of coffee. H.«.^twKi«*.^KW*. 
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on sausage and mashed himself. He belonged to a local Vigi- 
lance Society. There was another articled pupil, a tall, stoutly- 
built young man. Once he took us both as bodyguard to the 
end of a street in some local slum. By and by he emerged 
with his hat crushed, his umbrella broken, a pat of fried 
fish between his shoulders, and a rotten apple between his 
shirt-collar and his skin. Twenty women of assorted ages, 
many of them only in stays and petticoats, were in chase 
of him. They did not like amateur investigation of their 
morals. 

"In his way I suppose he was kind to me ; I did not like him, 
and the other student hated him. A far more serious fact was 
that soon after childhood I had ceased to have any real affection 
for my own people. A riotous imagination, uncontrolled, per- 
suaded me that my parents were not my parents; that I was the 
offspring of illustrious and unknown personages, who did not 
go to chapels, did not live in tiny houses, did not have dinner at 
midday, were not obliged to scrape and save. My father and 
mother were both highly strung, nervous, irritable. I was al- 
ways being reproved and checked and thwarted — not without 



reason. 



In my spare time — for I was dlwzys fond of drawing — I 
contributed sketches to some of the weekly papers. I began to 
write, without much success. Indeed, it seemed a disappointing 
and hopeless business. By and by I was sent over to Paris; 
my employer had been given some work in connection with one 
of the exhibitions. I stayed at a small hotel in the Latin 
Quarter." 

Some pages followed descriptive of the life in Paris. It was 
fairly obvious that the man had done very much what Ledgar 
himself had done; broken down one by one the barriers which 
had been set up for his restraint and help. He frequented low 
cafes ; mixed . with artists and the demi-monde; said that he 
seemed to have no moral sense and no idea of fighting the evil 
forces of the world. That vice was fascinating, virtue cold and 
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unattractive, seemed his sufficient excuse. When he returned 
to England there came a love affair. 

Ledgar read of this with considerable interest He referred 
to the distinction the French make between amour psychique 
and amour physicale. He seemed to have loved a little girl 
whom he had known in boyhood. But she had little physical 
attraction for him ; he was frightened of anaphrodisia. Dread 
of life, fear of people, fear of responsibility, seemed the chief 
contributing causes of his downfall. He would and he would 
not; played fast and loose; at last let the girl drift out of his 
acquaintance. There was a girl in a slightly higher social 
sphere intervening. He appeared to have treated her scanda* 
lously, with heartless cruelty, taking her little ring away, re- 
turning it — without a word of the engagement-ring for which 
she looked. But it was largely fear; fear of letting himself 
go. "Something has gone wrong with me; I'm not like other < 
people." Swift's savage indignation against God. When all 
the time it appeared that God was really good and really kind, 
inviting him to take and to have what he wanted. A miserable, 
unhappy business. . . . 

Ledgar read on ; a depressing record of a life absolutely mis- 
spent and wrecked. He had been false all through; to caste, 
to faith, to family, to friends. But here also it was largely im- 
agination; and very largely revolt against what he considered 
fundamental cruelty. His proper place was with his own peo- 
ple. But intellectual influences drew him away from Chris- 
tianity. He was not honest, but he was mystified and per- 
plexed. It seemed even doubtful whether Christ had ever 
lived or died at all. The people at the chapel where he was 
brought up seemed to him unintelligent ; for the most part they 
were humble folk. Those of better education with whom he 
mixed generally rejected Christianity. He dipped often into 
the Bible, but shut it at the first mention of curse, of threaten- 
ing, of eternal punishment. A little girl asked once whether 
God was really angry when the people wot^v^ "^^ ^^issx 
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Calf. ^'Yes/' said her mother. "Oh, but anyone else would 
have only laughed," she said. He seemed a God incapable of 
kindly laughter. Always cursing, always threatening and chid- 
ing; no pleasing Him. There you had the parable of the aus- 
tere man. "I have proved everything," he said, "discovered 
everything — ^but in the wrong way. I wanted to stagger hu- 
manity; humanity has staggered me. There are two ways of 
exerting stupendous influence upon the world. You may share 
the life of mankind as Christ did, retaining your own individu- 
ality—captain of your soul, master of your fate. Or you may 
stand outside the world, as I did ; apart altogether from human- 
ity; living a life entirely animal. You can move the world 
then — ^but at the risk of being crushed. In Madeira I have seen 
the runners of the bullock carros greased by castor-oil plant 
flung beneath them. The runners move more easily and more 
swiftly; the plant is torn and crushed to pieces; from its de- 
struction comes the progress." 

Towards the end his life became a mere Gadarene*rush down 
the steep place to the sea. He smoked incessantly, and this was 
one of the chief factors in his destruction. People frequently 
said, "I should give up smoking." He would give up nothing. 
Besides, smoking was insidious in this respect ; it is a venial vice, 
not coarse like others. A doctor told him "Smoking causes 
blindness. I should give it up." He looked at his eyes in the 
mirror. "I should not like to go blind." But he smoked. 

He rose at midday; went to bed in the small hours. In all 
his intercourse with others he was perpetually at loggerheads, 
perpetually harboring some grievance. Sometimes he went to 
church. He entered late; left generally before the sermon. 
But all through the service his eyes wandered ; and all through 
there was the feeling, "It is really a cruel religion and an ab- 
surd one. None of these people believes what he says and 
sings. The parson does not. Three Gods who are One ! The 
Almighty Creator incarnate in a Jew; suffering on a cross! 
Born miraculously of a virgin! Bringing the dead to life; ris- 
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ing from the dead ; ascending through the air to heaven — after 
the descent into hell. More than improbable; incredible." Once 
or twice, when passages were read which seemed to indicate 
especial cruelty, he was on the point of leaving the church ui 
indignation. . . . He worked desultorily, but with some suc- 
cess, as Ledgar had already been aware. But he mentioned 
one point with regard to his drawings. Imagination running 
riot sometimes played tricks with them which led to either pro- 
test or rejection. . . . But on the whole his life was known 
only to himself. If he had rejected Christianity and become its 
open and avowed enemy it would have gone better with him. 
If he had accepted it, it would have gone well with him. He 
did neither. He played with it ,' blew hot and cold. He be- 
came the complete hypocrite ; deceiving others and deceived him- 
self. Always learning, he never arrived at a knowledge of the 
truth. He tried to rise on steps of sand. One fact he noted 
as having prejudiced him violently against the faith; he 
never entered a church without hearing threats of Divine 
wrath, 

"Naturally enough," he said in his document, "since these 
were preached not to the congregations — living their lives prop- 
erly and cleanly — but to me." To warn him and deter him, 
people seemed to have been struck down on every side; at all 
ages, from many causes. And always there was some flimsy al- 
ternative cause which he accepted. . . . The strange thing was, 
as he himself admitted, that he committed no isolated sins of 
great magnitude. It was a steady rush dovmhill; "I'm no 
good ; I don't care," and, at last, "I'm going to^plore hell and 
settle everything." Little foxes ate th^Ml? >' "You may bum 
a hole in clothing, but it is the moth ^t^|tj^ away utterly. 
You may gash a log with an axe ; it it! th^jitteTiting^eeth of 
the saw that sever it. A great storm ^a^^^ajl^e ; but the 
erosion of the coast comes from the 1 1 iiMpftTYri i (ii il of the sea." 
Sin nibbled away his soul; it was hi; ^wq 'phrase. He spoke 
of Fabius Maximus, the Cunc/a/or-^Kc XiAx^tx — ^&5^Sv».t 
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away the forces of the enemy. • • • Ledgar looked for some 
reference to the 'Teau de Chagrin/' but found none. But the 
idea was there; the steady, gradual shrinkage. 

And so the day came when — if there were any truth in his 
narrative — the Wild Ass's Skin had almost gone. "The last 
year of my life, and particularly the last weeks and days, seemed 
a neck-and-neck race between good and evil ; between God and 
DeviL In memory they bear the impress of impetuous hurry. 
And the Devil won. 

"I had heaps of warnings, especially near the end. Some of 
them were of a very curious nature. A year before the end 
came I was told in the clearest manner that only that time of 
grace was left me. The fig-tree in the parable was given an- 
other year for fruit-bearing. I was too blind to heed the warn- 
ing. . • H. One winter's night I came back late from a meeting 
at which I had taken part. Three or four acquaintances ac- 
companied me. Some were orthodox; one was a prominent 
Secularist, very strongly opposed to Christianity. He has writ- 
ten several books, a scathing condemnation of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment among them. We did not discuss religion, 
but I thought, 'These people speak to him cordially enough ; if 
religion were mentioned they would rise up in fury against him. 
From one side of life, the side supposed to be all-important, they 
exclude him rigidly. They believe that ultimately for his opin- 
ions he will be eternally roasted.' When I reached home, I was 
in a state of deepest depression. Wretched, frightened — I al- 
ways was fri^tened at the approach of night — I went to bed. 
I began to read Browning's 'Christmas Eve and Easter Day.' 
While I was reading the description of the humble congrega- 
tion, with the counterpart of which I had been familiar in boy- 
hood, an amazing thing happened. It was like an Annuncia- 
tion. It was like a Pentecost. It was like a Creation. ... I 
can't explain or describe it. Quite suddenly new life seemed 
to flow into me. I lay still, breathless. I did not know what 
was happening. Floods of life — of light — of ecstatic happi- 
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nesa — poured into me, as water flows into a lock at the opening 
of the gates. I thought 'I am saved.' . . , For several days 
I was under this new and strange and almost terrifying influ- 
ence. In some unaccountable way, with which intellect had lit- 
tle or nothing to do, I inew suddenly that Christianity was 
true; that Christ was indeed God, the Son of God, the Saviour 
of mankind. I thought — because the experience was so 
marked; I had even the stigmata — 'I must be destined for 
something very great to be chosen for such a revelation. I am 
to be a Savonarola, a Luther, a Wesley. My gifts are 
to be used for the conversion of the world.' I wanted to tell 
everyone. Yet when I essayed to tell die first person I came 
across, pride and self-consciousness diecked me. But I wrote 
to several friends who held agnostic opinions. To my chagrin 
they replied, politely, it is true, but without any indication of 
intention to accept my statement and my experience as proof. 
Against me they cited the arguments with whidi I was already 
familiar. My ardor cooled. I opened the Bible for instruc- 
tions; and read a passage directing me to join the denom- 
ination to which my family had belonged. I said, 'I cannot 
do that. It means submission to an ordeal which is humiliat- 
ing; an inquiry which is impertinent. But I will join a 
church which demands less, and the members of which 
arc more respectable.' Here again I found inquiry into 
my spiritual condition one of the preliminaries to member- 
ship. I would not submit. . . . Some friends invited me to 
meet an eminent theologian ; he preached a sennon on the awful 
risk of eternal loss if Christ were rejected. He spoke especially 
of social work. On my way back a drunken man was being de- 
terred from entering a public-house by his wife and some other 
women. I went up to him. Several onlookers, men and women 
of the working class, regarded me with sympathy. I took him by 
the arm and said — I don't know what ; some platitude. I was 
prompted to urge him to give up drink. But I drank myself 
a little only — I knew that my proper course was to ^totmh*. 
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abstinence myself if he would abstain. I would not do it, and 
left him. He staggered back into the public-house. . . • 

"And then, in circumstances which I have not space to relate, 
the flood of life flowed from me as suddenly as it had come. 
I was appalled, horrified. I could not understand what was 
happening to myself. With the ebbing out of the last waters 
of this flood, the end began. 

'7t is amazing to me how difiicult it is to convince even 
people who profess to believe of the possibility of a soul being 
really lost. Because in reality the process is so simple. From 
one starting-point draw two sloping lines, one up, one down. 
Wise people take the upward line. But obviously very many 
take the other. Frequently those taking the down line are men 
of genius or men with abnormal temperaments. Some by the 
wreckage of their lives seem almost to have reached the bot* 
tom of the slope. All I contend is that one has actually done 
so. One has gone all the way. . . . Insanity presents very 
many cases in which patients hear voices. Every sane man 
hears voices; two, one prompting to righteousness, the other 
to eviL By a hideous mistake I obeyed invariably the wrong 
voice. I wanted to know more than others ; to explore the for- 
bidden; to discover what was under everything. Love is 
under everything. But under love — deep, deep down, so deep 
that it is almost impossible to reach them — ^are hate, chaos, filth, 
misery, anguish ; cruelty ruthless and implacable ; war. It must 
be so. The world would fall to pieces without it, as a man 
would collapse and fall to pieces if his bones were taken out.'^ 

The document described in some detail the struggle that went 
on during the last few days for the mastery of a soul. "Do 
this — do this — do this," cried the better voice, prompting to 
kind, clean, loving, pleasant action. And always came the 
proud contemptuous answer, "I cannot. I will not. Life does 
not interest me. I stand apart. These laws are for others. 
They belong to that religion which from my childhood has 
mystified, perplexed, distressed, harassed, maddened me. That 
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incredible, illogical, austere, intolerant faith," ... He did not 
see that they applied not to one fatth only but to alL 

The last warning came. "I caution thee not to go out of 
My sight." And then a conunand of conscience, not very diffi- 
cult — not too difficult — but involving the breaking of that proud 
and stubborn spirit. "I fell on my knees and thanked God for 
another chance. But under the thanks were layers of thought 
and opposition. I have tried during many hours of agonized 
memory to subject these to analysis. I wanted, for one thing, 
a grievance; preferred sadness, even infinite sadness, to happi- 
ness. Here was the greatest grievance any living being could 
have. An eternal grievance against the Creator I 'Damn mc if 
you want to. Consign me to unending torture. How cruel it 
all bl' You see the intimate knowledge in the Bible of man's 
contact with his Creator! 'Grieve not the Spirit.' 'Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God' . . . There was pride; 'I will 
not humble myself.' There was resentment; 'I have had so 
mudi suffering; You have placed so much on my shoulders; 
You have made me so different from others.' . . . Well, I n- 
fused to obey. And the teeth of the trap closed on me for 
ever. 

"At first I was in terror; I could not understand what had 
happened. The solid ground seemed suddenly to have gone 
from under me. 'I am lost!' I cried. The thing always 
dreaded had ccone upon me. I had had my opportunities ; they> 
had been flung away. There was never to be another chance. 
There was to be no appeal. To whom can one appeal beyond 
God? Beyond Justice Itself, Purity Itself, Love Itself, Mercy 
Itself? Forever and ever I was to exist — and to suffer. I 
had committed the unpardonable sin. Christ said that there 
was an unpardonable sin ; He would not say what it was. Its 
commission was so remote and so awful. It means the last dis- 
obedience to conscience ; the final rejection of God. . . . For a 
time I was desperate. I attempted suicide, and was bound 
with ropes. I strove frantically to find some outlet, aoate 
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loophole, some way of escape. There was none. I was 
trapped ; and in a trap so diabolically ingenious, so complex, so 
homelessly intricate, that escape was utterly impossible. . . . 

"For some days God played with me as a cat plays with a 
mouse. I say God ; it is He Who sends judgments and plagues 
upon man. Who tears in pieces (as the Psalmist says some- 
where) those who oppose His will; Who 'scattereth the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts.' Scattereth ! It is a word 
exactly fitted to the nature of His judgment. I was alone. 
Isolated for ever. Shut off by an impassable barrier from man- 
kind and the interests of mankind. As Cain went forth — but 
unbranded — as Esau went forth, so I left the presence of God. 
I went out of His sight a leper. • • . And the devil entered 
into me. 

"I am stating literally what happened. Where the ejected, 
defied, defeated God had been, a being utterly loathsome, re- 
pulsive, unclean, terrible, entered. I am dead and lost; yet 
for a time I still exist. God, more powerful than the devil, 
holds me for a time in being until I shall have done the work 
He means me to do in His service. Then my unhappy, torn, 
broken spirit will be flung over the edge of the ordered uni- 
verse. . . . They put me into an asylum. On our way to it 
we passed the Christmas crowds, the Christmas shops. The 
institution to which they took me held for the most part pa- 
tients of the poorest class. I had mixed with gentlefolk; here 
were men in corduroys, men in ragged garments. There were 
three or four patients of my own rank, I spent my first Christ- 
mas as a lost soul here. Like Esau, there was no place of 
repentance for me though I sought it earnestly and with tears. 
I paced the corridor in agony. At night I slept in a small cubi- 
cle; paraldehyde was given me, for I could get no natural 
sleep. For a day or two, perhaps because it was Christmas 
time, I was left comparatively unmolested. The world which 
during my life had been blank to me and without significance 
became suddenly alive — God, whom I had scorned and denied, 
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was eveiywhcrc Through sounds of street and countryside, 
through the voices and movements of men, He spoke to me. 
"You see, I was not very far away. You see, I was kind and 
not cruel. You see, I was in the air you breathed, in the grass 
you trod upon, in the sky above you, in the ground beneath you, 
in the sap of the trees around you, . . . Everywhere.' Horses 
from some great stables passed the windows, their harness jang- 
ling. 'If wishes were horses!' the music said as dearly as 
words; and the same words sounded from the jangling of the 
attendants' keys. An attendant was scrubbing the floor. 
"What is that you are using?' I asked. 'Soft soap.' 'I don't 
like soft soap,' said another man in my hearing. At night I 
tossed and turned in my bed, gripped the pillows, seabed with 
anger and remorse and self-pity; I remembered the man in 
"The Pilgrim's Progress' who bought suddenly as he was 
undressing, and had one stocking on his leg, 'I am lost' — in 
^e morning my bed was on the floor. 'You have not made 
your bed very well,' said an attendant. At the Christmas din- 
ner a patient opposite me offered me a cracker to pull with him. 
He was a young man with long hair, a musician ; he wandered 
aimlessly up and down the corridor, carrying bags of fruits and 
sweets and biscuits; once he tendered me an acid-drop, which I 
accepted gratefully. I pulled the cracker; inside was a tiny 
ivory skull. 

"At first I did not realize the nature of the place in which 
I was confined. I did not realize that it was a prison. The 
patients, most of whom were, as I have said, of the poorest 
class, had several of them been in jail; very many of them 
were defonned or afflicted in other ways than mental — blind, 
lame, deaf and dumb, scrofulous; with goiters, dub feet, 
hare lips, tumors. Before I had been there many days m^ 
liberty was restricted. I was put in the open air at a table with 
six or seven other patients. There was a young negro whose 
limbs had been nearly eaten away by some horrible skin disease; 
he hopped painfully from place to place, or swung himself tcv 
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and fro by chairs and beds and tables. A Swede, short, thick- 
set, hairy, with a great bald projection from his head — a Sancho 
Panza, bear-like little man — sang ribald songs in a raucous 
voice, and hammered on the table; when he became too noisy he 
was hustled off to the padded room ; he cried then like a child. 
An old Dutch Jew, keen-faced, long-nosed, clutched me by the 
arm with talon-like fingers to tell me that he had cancer of the 
stomach, and to explain its symptoms. He bent nearly double 
when he walked; sometimes fell to the ground; then two at- 
tendants helped him, his legs trailing. His companions ac- 
cused him noisily of having murdered a certain Mrs. Kelly. 'I 
never kill Mrs. Kelly; I never kill her I' he whined, and 
clutched me again by the arm. 'By the Almighty God, I never 
kill Mrs. Kelly.' An ape-like, slobbering old man, over eighty, 
and very destructive — snatching at everything that came within 
reach of him and tearing it to shreds — had been in the army. 
He spent much of his time jabbering long and almost inarticu- 
late graces. A blind man was allowed to wander about the 
grounds, tapping his way like Pew with a stick; but he came to 
our table at meab. He was noisy and blasphemous; spat a 
great deal ; his eyeballs were white. Nearly all the time he was 
with us he was cursing God. . . . God is not popular in these 
places. The last of our table-knights was a miserable young 
man, thin, hollow-cheeked, large-eyed, with a tiny red button 
of a nose, who reminded me forcibly of Smite. His ill-fitting 
clothes hung loosely about his lean shanks. 'I haven^t done 
nothing,' he whimpered to me once or twice. 'I haven't done 
nothing wrong. Why am I here.' Why was he? Why are 
patients mentally afficted, some of them certainly not through 
their own deliberate wrong-doing, branded as the lowest crim- 
inals even in England of the twentieth century? The treat- 
ment of lunatics is the grossest scandal of our civilization. 
Lunatics are confirmed and manufactured. In some asylums, 
the fUth, the noise, the misery, the monotony, would drive any 
sane man mad within a month. We were within a few miles 
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of London; not one of all its millions — well, perhaps half a 
dozen — knew that so near their gates lay all this misery. Over 
some isolated miscarriage of justice, the whole Press would 
shriek with one voice: here, unknown, unregarded, were scores 
of men who had committed no crime, sentenced to indefinite 
imprisonment — forgotten by their friends, slaves to the whim of 
any boy or country yokel set over them, pestered, maddened, in- 
sulted, at every turn. I know what I am speaking of. I 
have been through it all. It was my choice, and for myself I 
made no complaint and asked neither freedom nor concession. 
Immense sums were spent on buildings, maintenance, adminis- 
tration. ... I came across several cases of men who gave no 
indication at all of insanity. Years ago they were certified, 
admitted, passed the casual preliminary inspection ^idi is con- 
sidered necessary. Then they are forgotten; submerged; lost 
in a crowd of others. Some of them forget. Some never for- 
get, but go on and on in hopeless misery. What redress have 
they? They are mocked by almost ineEFective legalized privi- 
leges. They may go before a committee (retired tradesmen, 
many of them, without special qualification or knowledge). 
They may write letters, which are duly acknowledged and pig- 
eon-holed. Now and again highly-paid commissioners, bar- 
risters or doctors, pay visits of inspection. Word passes by tele- 
phone — from mouth to mouth — die house is set in order; pa- 
tients are washed and dressed; officials follow the passage of 
the visitors. 'Any complaints?' A courteous hearing; a suave 
reply; perhaps in rare cases a jotted note; then another year 
or so of waiting. The asylum to whidi I had been admitted 
belonged to a powerful and wealthy conwration. Once the 
Lord Mayor and his escort came through. A clean, pleasant, 
well-ordered institution ; everything mott satisfactory, including 
the champagne luncheon with the superintendent. . . . Yes, 
but do you know what was done? They put the worst catet 
to bed. All the visitors saw of our table with its deformities 
was a row of heads, one black head among them, on &^tAS.T». 
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pillows. Under neatly-folded sheets lay the nearly exposed 
ribs, the club foot, the seared stumps, the distorted trunk. Un- 
der the watchful eyes of smug, smiling attendants were quelled 
for a brief, awesome spell the curses, the blasphemies, the com- 
plaints, the half-articulate protests against a fate from which 
even the lowest animals are exempt. I tell you, I wanted to 
spring out of bed and expose the whole miserable sham. . • • 
We stayed in bed to have our photographs taken. I suppose, 
while we were sipping our mugs of lukewarm tea, munching 
our hunks of bread and butter, the Lady Mayoress was putting 
her great bouquet in water at the Mansion House; the Lord 
Mayor thinking of his dinner. 

"We were within sight of a river; a slate-colored band on 
the horizon, where the russet sails of the barges could be seen 
as they crept towards port or open sea. . • . After the first 
few nights I slept in an overcrowded upstairs room. The smell 
of the inmates was horrible. I was fortunate in having near 
me an educated man, some limp but amiable failure of a jour- 
nalist, who had written excellent verses; he recited some as 
we lay in bed; one was about an iceberg and it brought into 
the crowded room a vision of vast open spaces of snow and 
green ice; into the fetid atmosphere a breath of keen Polar air; 
into the clamor of filth, blasphemy, and animal noise, some hint 
of the unbroken Arctic peace. Sometimes in the night I would 
rise and look out of window to the London lights. . . • There 
under the haze and cluster lay great Babylon with its teeming 
millions; sleeping, toiling, loving, suffering, dying. From the 
theaters, perhaps, the audiences would be flocking out ; here was 
an entertainment of which they knew nothing. This 'city to 
sack* of old Bliicher's! I thought of Nero, Anti-Christ of 
early Christian tradition, as he watched from his palace — ^and 
played the fall of Ilium — ^while Rome fell in flames. With his 
opportunities I should have been such as he. Sensual, cruel, 
detached from ordinary human interests, vain, delighting in de- 
struction, a mountebank, an enemy of goodness, mistaking big- 
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ness for greatness; an artist not without gifts. There was my 
Rome. Not burning; not dying; not falling into dtaos and 
ruin — living; teeming with life; yet dying daily in the face 
of the infinities; while I in the distant window watched it 
through my tears. . . . Or, when I turned my head, there was 
the tragi-comedy of this room. Misshapen forms, that should 
have Iain in straw, under sheets and blankets. Grotesque man- 
drake heads on pillows. Groanings, gruntings, gurglings; 
snares, snatches of obscene song, noises of quarrel. A night* 
marc cry from some frightened lad, 'Motherl Mother! Help! 
They've got me !' 

"(Motherl They've got me! ... I killed my mother; she 
cannot save. Once she died for roe. I did not know it. I 
cursed God for her death.) Actors take the stage. An old 
man, eighty years of age and more, gets whimpering out of 
bed; he wants to go home; and puts up puny fists against an 
attendant. Sometimes I am the victim — I who never fought; 
a chair strikes me on the head, I am Spat upon, I wake under 
a shower of blows, my face streaming blood. A wizened, sim- 
ian, naked, hairy figure shuffles, squawking hideously, across the 
floor and . . . No, I can't write what goes on. This is the 
Coliseum of my nights. Nero, with the same nature, joined to 
adequate resources ; Nero — auburn hair crisply curled, concave 
emerald In eye — ^watched from his dais while beasts tore living 
flesh, while human torches lit the orgies of his satellites, while 
Hercules burning on Etna plucked with agonized fingers die 
tunic of burning pitch from his limbs, while Pasiphae writhed 
under the horns of the bull, while red-mantled priests of Saturn 
and priestesses of Ceres performed their illicit rites, while Fluto 
and Orchus dragged from the arena the bodies in which Mer- 
cury's red-hot rod had proved life to be extinct. . . . To have 
the temperament, the desires of a Oesar without the opportunity 
for the fulfillment of those desires ! How I should have recoiled 
in horror from such spectacles — and bow I should have secretly 
enjoyed them? 
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"So I watch, so I listen ; and the slow night dies, and the 
red dawn comes, and the cattle come from their hyres into 
the fields; and the russet sails steal slowly out of darkness into 
light . • • 

''I saw a bull-fight once, but the bulls had sheathed horns, 
and neither horses nor bulls were slaughtered. But through 
accident — ^to warn me — a man was killed. . • . An acquain- 
tance showed me once a box in which were lions of the insect 
world ^stag beetles, I think. From another box he poured into 
that tiny arena a hundred earwigs. And the beetles rose on 
their haunches; sprang upon the intruders; gripped the wrig- 
gling bodies in horn-cased jaws; carried them, devoured them. 
^Christians to the lions I' said my Tigellinus. 'Let's have some 
more Christians! This poor lion hasn't a Christian!' . . • 
How cruel! This was in my thought, but I did not drag my 
eyes from the spectacle. Tigellinus was a good and moral man, 
father of a family. Earwigs die each autumn in their myriads, 
no one mourning. A bloody hour sees the mangled bodies of 
Blandula and Perpetua dragged by the hooks across the peb- 
bles ; more cruel than years of suffering from cancer under the 
hand of God ? You see how it went. An entomologic Caesar, in- 
sects his gladiators, beasts, martyrs; a dgar-box his arena. And 
to God, Who judges motive — the spirit and the will and inclina- 
tion beneath the act — as terrible as Roman spectacles. . . . 
We sat at our table in the daytime from six in the morning to 
seven at night. Sometimes the cold was bitter; snow under 
foot, or frost. Three times a day, growing restive, we were 
fed. A mug of lukewarm cocoa and a hunk of bread and but- 
ter; a plate of hash; tea and bread and butter. Do you know 
that Oliver Twtsfs story is true today? I asked for another 
slice of bread and butter and was refused. We could not 
smoke ; might not stand or walk ; had nothing to read. Attend- 
ants—often boys — stood over us, bullsring, ridiculing, ordering. 
During my stay I was spoken to once by the chaplain, and then 
only for a minute. The medical superintendent was efficient. 
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but supercilious; not a gentleman; an exception to the rule in 
these places, where gentlemen hampered and hidebound by rule, 
by tradition, by limited knowledge and understanding, are 
generally in charge. . . . From two or three of t^e attendants 
I received kindness ; from a nurse mudi kindness. But most of 
the staff were rough, unsympathetic men, who replied to a civil 
question or attempt at conversation with silence, an order, an 
insult. I fought with one to protect myself from physical 
violence; a patient rushed to his assistance, and kicked mc, ly- 
ing on the ground. ... In the corridor, in the day room, we 
were hustled, harried, ordered, pushed and propelled like wijd 
caged beasts under the whip of the tamer. 

"We exercised in a workhouse-yard, overcrowded — as, in- 
deed, was the asylum. My chief friend was a little Irishman 
who had spent most of his time in convict prisons. He gave 
me cigarettes of dried leaves and — ^when he had it— of tobacco ; 
broken men are kind to broken men. On Sundays we filed 
into wider grounds, and moved round and round in a vicious 
circle for an hour. Along the airing-court ran a trench in 
which were devices in pebbles — dates, anchors, mottoes — and a 
few draggled flowers. An old white-bearded man, wearing a 
tattered moleskin cap, tended this, and paced it from dawn to 
dusk. His dwelling was a rough shanty of planks and old 
metal. Draw near him, speak to him — torrents of vile abuse 
were followed by a mad rush, sometimes with an open clasp 
knife. Attendants looked on and laughed. Over his shelter 
was a board, with the crude painting of a cock, and beneath, 
the inscription: 

BEFORE THE COCK CROWS TWICE {$k) YOU 

SHALL DENY ME THRICE. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT HANGED HIMSELF. 

"Sometimes we were sent out into the bleak surrounding 
country ; to dig gravel from a gravel pit ; to i.vK*i cu^s.VOk&^-(^.'t 
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manure. A dozen, three or four abreast, drew the carts with 
ropes and sticks. We went sometimes to the little cemetery 
— God's Acre — ^where, round a tin chapel, under initialed 
wooden crosses, lay those patients whom all the luxuries and 
remedies and appliances and loving-kindnesses of modem civil- 
ization — ^applied to the relief of the most distressing and terrible 
and complex of all maladies — ^had failed to hold in life. 

"Canford Lodge, to this place, was a paradise on earth. The 
medical stafiF were capable, human, courteous; the limitations 
of their knowledge made them helpless in the face of mysteries 
which could be solved only by deep and S3rmpathetic insight into, 
not only physical, but spiritual human nature and machinery. 
The chaplains were kind, energetic, high-minded men ; one of 
them sparing himself no effort to lighten the lot of those under 
his care. Many of the sta£E were hard-working, conscientious, 
humane. Yet it is a bad thing for men not trained to authority 
to have control without proper supervision over others, often 
those who have been in a higher station. And everything was 
under rigorous frost-bound rule. In bitter weather I saw 
some special cases stationary under the care of attendants in 
the grounds. They were almost numb with cold when they 
came in. This had gone on for years — until it occurred to 
some incoming official that these needed exercise like the rest. 
There were cases of bullying and rough usage, but I do not 
think sustained maltreatment could have passed unnoticed. 
Noise, squalor, misery — these were the chief annoyances. 
Some of the patients were intensely selfish. This may be ap- 
plied to the outer world ; here it is more obvious. A man out- 
side may be jealous without reason of attentions paid by others 
to his wife. Substitute for the wife a bag of fruit, of cakes, of 
sweets; you will see it clutched with both hands from the 
moment when it is received to the moment when the bag is 
empty. A man does not clutch his wife with both hands. . • • 
I have seen patients tear up and destroy an illustrated book 
or magazine rather than let others see it; I have seen them 
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fling sweets, tobacco, cakes into the fire. But die unutterable 
monotonj', the constant repetition of familiar cries, was the most 
trying of all experiences. 'All boots on I All up the passage 1 
All to bedl' Day in, day out; the same martinet voices, the 
same routine. The words hammer themselves into the brain; 
they madden. . . . Swift died like a rat in a hole. We were 
like rats, and treated, worried, pestered, as caged rats might be. 
Three times a day, or more, we tumbled in and out of a lava- 
tory to wash. Up and down the narrow passage between the 
glazed tiles we poured; brovTi rats, grey rats, white rats, thin 
rats, fat rats, young rats, old rats, as if the Hamelin piper 
were calling. 

"I had been some time at Canford before the idea of writii^ 
my experiences at length — a De Profundis more terrible than 
any yet given to the world — took form. Bunyan, Cervantes, 
the men who pieced together in tent, workshop, ship, the first 
written narratives of the Bible, had to contend with no such 
difficulties. At first, indeed, they seemed insuperable. I was 
in mental agony, physical distress. I had scarcely any books. 
To fetch any for my purpose I had to travel across the build- 
ing. Paper had sometimes to be begged or borrowed. I spent 
an hour once searching for a Bible containing the dedicatory 
pages. But the prompting to write became at last imperative. 
For weeks, by day and in the long sleepless hours of the night, 
I revolved all the incidents of my past life. Everything stood 
out distinctly ; the most trivial details rose from fggs that had 
long obscured them. Gradually my life, as it had been lived, 
was reconstructed. But it was impossible to give such an auto- 
biography to the world, uncensored and unabridged. "Wipe it 
up and say no more about it,' says Uncle Toby. 'Either eat 
your snail or leave it alone altogether,' says the Greek adage. 
I adopted a middle course. The autobic^raphy should be such 
as anyone of mature years could read. In an appendix should 
be given in Latin such information as could not be included in 
the body of the book ; not only about myself, but about the voxon. 
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life of these asylums. My case was especially diflSbilt since 
there were no outstanding or glaring sins. It was simply a 
record of infidelity. It was the history of a sponge plunged 
into a sewer until valueless. ... I was desperately anxious 
that the world should benefit by my knowledge. By destroy- 
ing myself, by pulling myself and everything to pieces, I had 
found out all that man throughout the ages has longed and 
fought to know. This was really the secret of my undoing. 
'I will find out for you. At whatever cost, you shall know. 
. • • What happens to me does not matter. Christ may have 
died upon the Cross to save the world ; / would go to hell to 
save it.* And bitterly I thought, 'What were His few hours 
of Gethsemane to my long years? What His Calvary of a 
day or two to mine of eternal loss? Yet His Name, set above 
all names, stands in ever-growing honor ; mine will be loathed 
and hated, and at last forgotten.' 

"Because the insane egotism which at first had thought that 
I should derive glorious and lasting reputation from my action 
had been almost crushed by the reiteration of insult, almost 
worn away by su£Eering, almost refuted in its arguments by a 
quiet, insistent, no longer clamorous or pleading voice that 
spoke to me in the night hours. *What have you found out?' 
this voice asked me. 'Little more than was taught you at your 
mother's knee. Little more than wiser folk know already. 
. . . You know that there is God, Omnipotent. . . . ' No. 
We need a new word here. Some Germanic, portmanteau 
word, 'Nearly, Ail-but, Not-quite, Almost-Omnipotent.' 
'Four things come not back to man or woman : the sped arrow, 
the spoken word, the past life, and the neglected opportunity,' 
says Omar el Khuttub. God cannot give back the past. God 
cannot help a man who refuses help. The Frankenstein story 
is true. ... I have felt sorry sometimes for God. *I wanted 
very much to help you,' He says, 'and you would not let me. 
You would not play the game.' There was a man here, lying 
in the padded room for weeks. 'You cursed God I* I heard him 
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cryoneday. -You • • • Godl God, You're ••••• *! 
Where did You get that brain of Yours? That's what I want 
to know. Tliat's what I always wanted to know. Did You 
make it Yourself? Did You give it to Yourself? Or who 
gave it You? That's what I want to know.' And so here's 
this poor Not-Quite-Omnipotent God, existing — existing — ex- 
isting; always existing from a dim past when no light of star 
pierced the secular darkness, when no beam of heat broke the 
illimitable icy space, when no whisper ruffled smooth seas of 
unfath(»nablc silence. Always existing, always Striving, always 
making, always fighting. What? Evil more ancient than 
time? I do not know the age of evil. A God really so kind. 
And once, to His horror and amazement, a being made in His 
image reverses the roles of creature and Creator. This is 
what I did. 'You arc not good,' I said. "You must be bad 
to create a world where there is such suffering. You are not 
wise; You must be incredibly foolish if all the machinery of 
Your universe falls into such inextricable confusion before ever 
die first suns have fixed and dried the colors of Your handi- 
craft' Other men kneel before Him; I made Him kneel to 
me. He implored me to serve Him, He spared nothing, no 
one — no kindness and no warning. And in vain. 

"I wondered sometimes whether any other, in the long and 
weary history of the world, had lost his soul. Judas Iscariot, 
of course. 'The devil entered into him' ; and in those words 
the question once and for all is settled — if you have received 
the devil as a guest. I felt convinced that some of these luna- 
tics I had seen were possessed of evil spirits. I have read some- 
where that a man in America, forty years or so ago, was sup- 
posed to have lost his soul. Again, I do not know. But the 
conviction has almost formed itself, 'I am unique. I stand ut- 
terly alone — as I have always stood alone; as I wished to 
stand alone. Not a figure stupendous, colossal, as I once im- 
agined. A figure pathetically small, ridiculously mean, beside 
even the meanest man who in some measure ha& \'ne.\ tst V> '^'^ 
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will of God.' I notice five stages in the development of what 
I may call a post-mortem character.* 

"(i) Horror, intense agony and terror at the thought that 
what had been my obsession and my dread from childhood had 
really come upon me. 

"(2) Elation. I thought, 'Whatever the penalty, I have 
achieved what was my purpose; attained the goal I sought. 
What none other has dared to do, I have done. I have found 
out; solved the great riddle for humanity. All who run now 
may read. I know the nature of God. From the loss of my 
own soul, I know the existence of a soul; the distinction be- 
tween soul and spirit. I know the nature of the Trinity, of the 
unpardonable sin ; the meaning of passages of Scripture obscure 
to others is clear to me. I know the relationships of Christian- 
ity and other religious systems; of religion and scientific 
thought. I know that Salvation is another word for survival 
of the fittest; that Damnation is another word for the elim- 
ination of the unfit. I know the penalty of sustained opposi- 
tion to the will of God. 

"(3) Intense hatred mingled with insane pride marked the 
next stage of my post-mortem life. I clothed myself with pride 
and hatred as with garments. They were my shield and buck- 
ler. To protect myself from insult, from ridicule — to solace 
myself and heal my bruised spirit — I had nothing else. My 
twin daggers were epigram and repartee. These shuffling, 
squawking, grunting animals who were always with me, hust- 
ling me, jostling and pushing against me in day-room and in 
corridor, nauseating sight and sound and smell — these beings 
who snatched my food, tore at my books and papers, rifled my 
pockets — I loathed and hated with an intensity which I should 

*The reference is of course to the spiritual condition of the narra- 
tor. But patients in asylums are legally dead. By the wise dispensation 
of those whom we set to govern lunatics, a man with half a century 
of business training behind him is disqualified even from signing a 
check however capable he may be: his malady may be a quite harm- 
less delusion not rendering him in any way incapable— or epilepsy. 
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hitherto have thought incredible. Imagination, diseased and 
wasted as it was, came to my aid. I invented tortures for them 
before which the ingenuities of Tigellinus, of Torqucmada, of 
Rcgnier and Eymerich and Ximencs, paled into insignificance. 
I saw them on rack and wheel; torn hy horses; burst asunder; 
made candelabra for hundreds of blazing wicks thrust into the 
incised flesh. . . . While, fretting with agony and rage, I 
waited in the narrow corridor under the contemptuous eyes, 
subject to the insulting words and gestures of the attendants — 
lads sometimes of no birth or education — I thought, 'When you 
have been a thousand years carrion, adipocere, nettle and night- 
shade, swine-snouts (was it not Milton who flung the epithet 
'pigs'-snouts' at his enemies?}, when you, unknown, unremem- 
bercd, pass through all the transmutations time may have in 
store for you, I shall be known — I shall be remembered — as he 
who alone among men, reckless of the cost, solved for all the 
riddle of the world.' 

"(4) 'My son,' said God to Dives, awake In torment. He 
is very kind. And to me one night, lying in my agony, 'My 
son, you will not be remembered. Your name will not last. 
The humblest true man who breathes will have his name en- 
shrined in some heart, when yours has been blotted out For a 
few years you shall have the notoriety for which you have sold 
fame; years which you yourself shall not see. Love, honor, 
truth, purity — these endure. I am not mocked. If you had 
sought and found, dug and discovered, fought and conquered 
— your reward would have come as the reward of others. Your 
life, your discovery, your loss, accelerate the progress of my 
scheme. Tlie wheels move faster. You have fought against 
good ; good crushes you, and passes on.* And I knew now that 
even the sterile, meager hope which buoyed me up— that, suffer 
as I might, my name would be lastingly remembered, was an 
illusion. God is not a fool. You must solve the riddle by His 
rules, or be destroyed. - 

"(5) Crushed, humiliated, broken and worn by suffering. 
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impotent against sustained ridicule and insult, I found at last 
my only hope or relief in some submission. I who had obeyed 
no orders and no rule from childhood submitted at last to vexa- 
tious, irritating, senseless, unnecessary rule with some faint 
show of readiness. Men whom in the outer world I would 
have treated as dust, I now treated with civility. ... I was 
cleverer than they. . . . The weight of a great knowledge, be- 
neath which I staggered and was bowed down, came in this 
instance to my help. For a year or so of comparative relief, I 
flung aside the last show of resistance. It was hopeless. You 
cannot fight against the world. And here again the diabolic 
nature of the trap into which I had walked so blindly showed 
itself. It was thought and reported that I was getting better. 
My health seemed to improve. I talked to other patients — 
those who were capable of speech. I went to one or two enter- 
tainments. I went at last even to church. 

"Hitherto I had shunned this as an ordeal utterly beyond 
my strength. On Sunday evenings men trooping back from 
service passed me when I was at the upper end ; they spoke of 
texts and sermons, carried Bibles; sometimes clustered round 
the piano while one played, and sang hymns — 'Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,' *God of Bethel by Whose Hand,' or (how terri- 
ble to me on whom its gates had closed for ever) 'Glorious 
things of Thee are spoken, Zion, City of Our God.' Music 
now had no emotional effect on me, except one of imspeakable 
sadness • • • I could enjoy it once. One evening, a young 
man played and sang a song which was called When We Were 
At School Together.' . . . Swift had that lock of hair; 'only 
a woman's hair. ' • . I, nothing. Sometimes I dreamt of her ; 
nightmares from which I woke frightened and half stifled. I 
was often on the verge of violent death ; under sentence ; per- 
haps I would escape only to be tracked down and recaptured. I 
witnessed tragedies in these dreams. Once it was an old lady, 
in a heliotrope dress of shot silk, crossing a railway line before 
an express train as unconcernedly as if it were the High Street 
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of some sleepy country town. I saw her descend the steps from 
the platform; raise the skirt a little; I shrieked to her . . . 
she did not even look round. And the express thundered down ; 
and there was a flash of heliotrope-shot silk — and red — turning 
and turning for a brace of seconds under the spinning 
wheels. . • . Once there was an explosion at some gas works; 
craters were formed in the ground ; the smell of gas was over- 
powering. And suddenly I saw, shot into mid-air from some 
subterranean inferno, a body, rigid, hairless, limbless, brick- 
red. • • • If the dreams were not terrible they always held some 
haunting sense of discomfort, of loss; hardly if ever pleasant 
dreams. Yet I welcomed them as reliefs from the horrors of 
the day. . . . Thus little by little I found that I was being 
transformed externally (while in essentials my inner self re- 
mained the same) into the likeness if not of Christ, of a fol- 
lower of Christ ; I deceived the very elect — it was more impossi- 
ble than ever to convince anyone of my real condition, known 
only to myself. 

"It was in church, I think, that the idea of the Book was 
first suggested. I sat there among the rest — ^that crowd of 
alien beings, most with dimmed understanding joining in 
prayers and hymns which must often have been meaningless — 
and which yet afiForded solace. And in the lesson came the 
words from Job— -'Behold, my desire is • • • that mine adver- 
sary had written a booL' 

"Painfully, laboriously at first, I commenced my task. I 
cannot describe its difficulties. I will depict one typical work- 
ing day. It is one of hundreds. To assist me in my undertak- 
ing, I kept for some days a diary — as Crusoe^ I think, kept one 
in his isolation — but afterwards it was discontinued. 

"5 o'clocL The night watchman, opening and closing the 
door, wakes me from a dream in which I found myself in a 
small hotel somewhere in the North of England. I mix with 
the other guests; dine at their table; yet I am under sentence 
of death, and in the house hostile eyes are watching me — a few 
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seconds longer, and no doubt I should have been arrested and 
led away. A belt of light on the ceiling of the cubicle which 
I now occupy, flung by a ray penetrating the interstices of the 
shutters, tells me that another hopeless day had dawned. 

"6 o'clock. To the bath-room; in my nightshirt up a cor- 
ridor, across a room, along another corridor, across a stone 
hall, up a flight of stone stairs, across a stone landing. A bad 
morning; room overcrowded; the smell overpowering. Strug- 
gle for precedence. A patient has a fit in the bath. A little 
bootmaker engages me to rub his back for chocolates. I told 
him that in my former life this was an honor I had not antici- 
pated. . . . You must serve to rule; no doubt today's lesson. 
Breakfast, cut-up scraps of mutton, gristle, fat; three tiny frag- 
ments of ham, half an inch each in diameter. It is ham morn- 
ing. At the other end, patients — paying the same fees — ^have a 
plateful. The same event does not happen here alike to all; 
the weaker are at the wall. ... A lad, spitting, kicking, strug- 
gling, is placed in the padded room. Two men fight, and are 
separated; the attendants, cursing, fling them into chairs. T. 
having just explained that he was Socrates, William Tell, 
Noah, and the man who shot the Duke of Wellington, informs 
the company that an attendant has just been turned into a 
motor-car. I sally out to the other end for tobacco and a 
book or two. P. accuses G. of having killed his grandmother. 
I go into the other room to work. 

"9-10. 1 5. Work — in environment as follows: Opposite, 
the padded room, in which the lad lies whimpering. On one 
side of the room a man keeping up an inarticulate gibberish, 
spitting on the floor, down his clothes, and into a tin spittoon. 
On the other side a man, in the last stage of phthisis, coughing, 
moaning, and spitting into an earthenware spittoon. They gib- 
ber, cough, moan and spit throughout the day, during the early 
part of the night — ^at intervals during the night — at daybreak. 
I sleep within a dozen yards of both of them. . . . Near the 
window, a pig-like fat man, grunting, with alternations of a 
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jackal-like yawn. Now and then he stops to ask me stupid 
questions. ... A passer-by tears a portion of my manuscript. 
Into the passage for exercise. 

"10.15-11.45. K. irritated by G. jumps up and down at 
him with threatening gestures. Fight between R. and G. 
roughly interrupted by attendants. Doctor passes through. 
Two minutes' intelligent conversation. He asks after B.'s 

health and is called . We file out. T. wanders from 

the line, and is hustled back. Cadge tobacco, and read the pa- 
per. G. and H. have fits picturesquely on the path. A. quar- 
rels with W. and retires with a bloody nose. All inside. 

"12. Dinner; luke-warm fish and a concoction known as 
soup. Heated argument between B. and S. about transub- 
stantiation, followed by fight and separation. Sit next to small 
Jew boy, with clipped ear, missing finger, countenance rather 
Mongolian than Semitic; an inexplicable suggestion about him 
of frog-spawn or embryo. He sings throughout the meal in 
lusty Billingsgate. To my amazement and enchantment, a 
book drops from his pocket — z novel, by, H. G. Wells. *Have 
you read this?* I ask. *Me read it?' A scream of laughter. 
It has been sent him by a friend. 'But' — ^his note changed to 

profound impressiveness — 'it is a great book. It is 

written by that great man Wells. All abaht biology.' *What 

do you know of biology?* I ask, astounded. 'Not 

much. Gave us too many canings at school to learn 

much.* Still, it remains (the verdict is repeated) a 

great book by that great man, Wells. In a day or two the book 
passes into my possession. • • . Master Moses, quitting biol- 
ogy, informs me of a fact already sufficiently obvious; he is a 

Jew, not a Christian, and resumes his song. 

But he has made his sacrifice to Jehovah. He will not eat 
pork ; when inadvertently I place under his nose my plate hold- 
ing dried discarded remnants of bacon fat, he looks at me with 
Maccabean wrath and suspicion. 

"(General summary of dinner-table conversation: ' 
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God ■: Fool I was Shelley when he swum the Helle- 
spont Liar All rise for grace.') 

"1-2.20. Work in my cubicle ; this has been visited. A book 
missing, papers torn, manuscript scrawled over with indecencies, 
chiefly about personages of the Trinity. Refer to asylum copy 
of the Bible; nearly every intact page is similarly inscribed. 
People seem to have some dull idea that the Creator is the 
author of their misery. A man looks in; remarks 'no stewed 
cats or dogs,' and departs. Another visitor, with white hair 
and batrachian face (mouth especially) blows his nose, snifiFs, 
tells me he has thought of a most appropriate ending for my 
book; struggling with emotion, he blurts out 'It was good for 
me that I was afflicted.' Then he bursts into tears, ^ou 
think no worse of me for crying? It is so affecting.' Not at 
all. He mops his eyes and departs. 

"2.203.45. Exercise. A. asks me if I have noticed any 
fragment of conversational gristle at my breakfast. He did. 
Part of his little godchild, being tortured by some mysterious 
agency; it declared itself just in time to prevent being de- 
voured. Resumed conversation with Batrachian. Detailed ac- 
count of past life; assures me that he is reaping the reward 
now — a glorious reward — for righteousness, sobriety, and god- 
liness. Completely satisfied with himself and his achievements, 
which include one prison and four asylums. God never for- 
gets those who have faith in Him, as he has, perfect, implicit 
faith. He is always happy. He turns the conversation to 
some of his past experiences in Paris ; best left unreported. And 
I think, *Yes, my friend (how ugly you are by the way), but 
if you were behind the scenes as I am, and could see yourself 
as I see you now, and as Gfod sees you!' (Impotent as you 
really are, it gives you an amazing sense of power, detachment, 
in some way superiority, this experience of mine.) 'You are in 
no sense a man after God's own heart. You are an epitome 
of boredom, and a living embodiment of sensual religiosity. 
When God brought me to the confines of hell, to add to my suf- 
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ferings (doing everything neatly, as He always does), He 
showed me you. "You observe," He says to me — but that is 
a voice you cannot hear — "what I am able to do in the way of 
bores' ... I am a little unjust. He is more entertaining 
than many of the patients; I shall be sorry when he dies, which 
will, no doubt, be very soon. 

"^■iO. Tea, Read Kipling's 'Tomlinson.' Extraordinary 
knowledge and insight. Why is a man with such gifts so un- 
equal? I compare 'The Light That Failed' and 'God's Fool.' 
A fine scene, the child at table suddenly to his horror, alarm, 
surprise, realizing that he cannot see. 'Papa, what has hap- 
pened?' Tomlinson is myself, the blacker part left out . . . 
I have read so much ; I know so much ; and to no purpose. You 
must do something; not read and dream about things. When 
I compare my intellectual standing with that of these other ani- 
mals . . . Intellect in hideousness, buried useless and sterile; 
the jewel in the head of the toad. 

"5.15. Shake hands for die seventh time with L., who tells 
me his experiences during the Franco-German War. He knew 
William and the Bismarcks; saw the Prince Imperial under his 
baptism of fire; sat at luncheon when the potatoes were shat- 
tered by a bullet. Talk to J. Some of these attendants are 
really very pleasant and quite well-read; it is surprising how 
they differ. One man chats to you pleasantly about books; an- 
other comes on duty, and you have difficulty in keeping his 
hands from you. Y. looks like going out. He no longer 
swings himself backwards and forwards telling you that the 
Lord will not always chide. He started up suddenly just now 
from his seat; an extraordinary look of expectation in his eyes; 
and sat down again. 

"F. R. really is dying — in a cubicle up the passage. Unlike 
the majority, he is making a fuss about it; his shouts can be 
heard all over ihe building ; I do not know whether he is really 
frightened or in pain. Quite possibly not It if such a joke to 
use a dying man — without hurting him — to frighten other 
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people. Quite certain Batrachian is squirming in his shoes. 

''6.15. Resume work until bedtime, with interruptions for 
porridge (no sugar provided — ^you must buy your own, and 
I forget how many hundreds of thousands have been spent on 
the main buildings here). Another brief interruption when 
F. R. has finished his business, and we are locked in the day- 
room. Too dark to see the cart. 

"Am getting on fast with the book, in spite of interruptions. 
I read the other day of a man at Broadmoor who had been an 
artist. He cut ofiF his father's head; went into durance; and 
then painted the finest picture of his life. It is not difficult 
to understand. While in the world a man produces great 
^vorks of art by efiFort, by struggle. Credit attaches to him 
for his achievement less on account of his gifts, than of the 
way in which these gifts have been used. . . . When the life of 
the soul is over, there is no resistance. Without struggle, a 
man is able to reach the utmost limit to which he might have 
attained in life. When he was in the world, this man could 
only have painted such a picture by fighting his devils of indeci- 
sion, lust, laziness, cupidity, as other men fight theirs. Like 
me, he would not fight. ... I do not say that he was lost. 
I do say that he had very little soul; perhaps the tiniest spark 
left; that evil possessed him; that God (not the devil) used him 
now for a time as an instrument ; through his agency this picture 
should be painted ; but it would reflect no credit on him, and 
bring him no advantage. 

''And thus, in spite of mental and physical distress, the sen- 
tences and chapters flow from me without effort, in an easy 
stream ; in the act of writing I am conscious of no e£Eort ; I do 
not revise or rewrite. . . . The swan, they say, sings its one 
song and dies. But in that song is the whole life, nest and 
cygnet-playmates, island voyages and green backwaters, mating, 
the greyish-olive eggs among the reeds, the coming of the swan- 
herd, the famous huntings, the Homeric fights. • . . The bee, 
they say, stings and dies. But behind that last fierce defense 
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or aggression lie the brisk life of hive and garden, the summer 
loves among the flowers, the cell-building, the homage to the 
queen, the chase and slaughter of the drone. This book is 
to be my swan-song ; my one sting before death. . . . 

"6.45. I visit the upper end for the last time, in search of 
tobacco. C. asks me solemnly whether I remember having been 
a bottle of hair-wash, in some previous life. It is the most 
probable of incamations. ... I have been up and down this^ 
passage forty-seven times to-day. I have begged four cigarettes, 
fifteen pinches of tobacco; have picked up eleven cigarette-ends ^ 
have shaken hands thirteen times ; have replied to nineteen re- 
quests for lights. M. has just finished hts supper of cake and 
milk. The noises he makes are disgusting; his nose works up 
and down like the latch of a latrine door. Supper over, he 
takes out his teeth. 

"7. The animab troop up to bed. I am locked in my cubi- 
cle, and the night begins. 

"By a curious coincidence, the diurch which had put the 
idea of a book into my head gave me the first suggestion of 
escape. I had played- previously with the idea, but without 
serious thought of putting it into execution. The difficulties 
were very great. From time to time attempts had been made ; 
I had seen the commencement of the pursuit, the inevitable 
bringing back of the delinquent, the ignominious hurling into 
pad . . . 'My soul has escaped as a bird out of the snare of 
the fowler.' I weighed for the first time seriously the possi- 
bilities of escape, and its advantages and drawbacks. I had 
grown, not to like, but in some measure to tolerate, those with 
whom I was in contact. I had established some kind of posi- 
tion. Strangely ironic, this: I, who in youth had dreamed 
of dominion and world-empire, now found myself part-master 
of half a dozen subjects; lunatics reduced to almost imbecility, 
who responded to my request or order. Tliey moved from one 
room to another when I bade them ; ate or drank at my direc- 
tion. 'I am Mr. 's man,' said one, to my intense d«- 
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light, to his companions. 'I do what he tells me/ 'So do I,* 
said another. 

"I should lose regularity of life and meals; I should be 
compelled to face new and untried conditions; I should risk 
the humiliation of capture. At the same time I had intelli- 
gence, in which the others were deficient. Barriers erected, 
safeguards devised, for the internment of lunatics would fall 
as the walls of Jericho before sanity and ingenuity. I had 
knowledge and intelligence superior to any that could be op- 
posed to me; I say it without egotism; where others, perhaps 
educated and capable men on the official staff, guessed and 
had to guess, I inewj even if the burden of the knowledge 
must ultimately destroy me. Freedom (even the illusion of 
freedom, for I realized that now in isolation I must be essen- 
tially a slave) would give me sight once more after these years 
of once familiar scenes ; I should visit the country places which 
I always loved; above all, I should see the sea again before 
my physical death. I made arrangements with some care. 
Every week I had an allowance of half a crown for small 
luxuries. I saved this stealthily — it is not easy in these places 
to keep money from pilfering fingers — and chose a certain Sun- 
day night as that on which my plan should be put into execution. 
Before the day, I took care that my condition should appear 
to improve; I applied to be allowed to work with one or two 
of the other patients in the carpenter's shop. A red-faced chirpy 
little man superintended operations here, combining the posts 
of master-painter and master-carpenter to the establishment. 
Three or four pauper or working patients — a German, an 
enormously stout man with the appearance and manner of an 
old English country squire, and a small goatee-bearded per- 
son who recounted his matrimonial grievances at great length — 
appeared to be on his personal staff. We had lemonade and 
bread and cheese for luncheon; screws of tobacco as a wage. 
Very little work seemed to be done. Numbers of rats in- 
fested the neighborhood of the workshop, and when caught in 
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traps, were droivned in a large sink before an interested audi- 
ence. I watched with keen interest several of these executions. 
The rat was allowed ample time to become used to his new 
environment. After investigation and struggle, finding escape 
impossible, he generally turned his attention to the cheese placed 
in the trap as a Ssracusan banquet or doom-day breakfast. I 
suppose in the rat theology toasted cheese takes the place of 
apple. The excitement began when the water from the tap 
touched the bottom of the cage. Was it instinct, memory — 
what? Physical or moral dread? The little beasts knew at 
once. They rushed excitedly from bar to bar, the sharp-whis- 
kered noses pushing for exit; no hope anywhere; the deluge was 
upon them; whatever ark may have been offered had been re- 
jected. No hope now — or a little ; they looked above for help. 
Through the upper bars pushed snouts, peered bright starting 
eyes. O for dove and olive! O for Ararat's protruding peak I 
. . . We watched them swimming, swinmiing, until the 
waters flooded over, swimming lower and ever lower, at last 
a limp, draggled body at the bottom of the cage. 

''I was, of course, inefficient as a carpenter; they set me to 
the task of stirring paint. A stick, a block of putty, green or 
red or blue paint, copal varnish; with arduous, prolonged stir- 
ring from opaque, congested, clouded matter evolved semi- 
tones partially in solid, then liquid, color. It was like some 
process in the making of a world. I daubed shutters and iron 
bedsteads. 

"The Sunday came. I went in the evening to church; the 
Nonconformist chaplain preached, curiously enough, on the 
flight of the Israelites. I had had no scruples about spoiling 
my Egyptians. Smuggled away from the shop were two small 
but useful and necessary tools. I took my last supper. At 
least, if I succeeded, I should see these nightmare faces no more. 

" *How far is the sun from the earth ?* 

" Tourpence halfpenny.' (Laughter.) 

" 'I was Buddha, Methuselah, Richard Cceur de Lion.' 
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" 'How many acres has Mitcham Common ?* 

"At last! 'All upstairs to bedl' 

"My shutters are locked. Already, under the mattress, are 
tools, a cap, my money, a piece of stale and coarse cake ab- 
stracted from the kitchen. The day's clothes are folded, but- 
toned over, and taken by an attendant to a small scullery near 
at hand, where they should repose on a chair until morning. 
It is a simple matter to slip out for a moment and get them 
back. The door is locked ; the light switched off ... I gen- 
erally sleep — and dream — during the first part of the night, 
unless the surrounding and over-head noise make sleep impossi- 
ble. It was perfectly safe to do so ; my sleep was always broken 
many times during the night. On this night I dreamed an ex- 
traordinary dream. God — an elderly, austere, but very great 
person living curiously enough in Manchester, who kept himself 
(I can give this dream-deity small letters) in strict retirement 
— ^was incensed against me, and instructed me by letter that if 
I did not at once withdraw my capital from the Post Office 
Savings Bank, where I kept it, it would be confiscated. As I 
ignored the letter, an urgent telegram followed. This too I 
disregarded. Suddenly to my perplexity I found myself with- 
out means. By that curious method of change of which dream- 
land alone has the secret and the privilege, I had no sooner 
realized how utterly helpless one was without money, than I 
found myself rolling in wealth. I had gold and silver in abun- 
dance; my pocket-book bulged with banknotes. Unable pre- 
viously to buy any food, I rushed to a luxurious restaurant and 
ordered a banquet including every edible and drinkable which 
unlimited wealth could purchase. It was set before me; the 
table groaned under hors d'ceuvre, soups, fish of all kinds, 
entrees, poultry and game, joints, confections, ices, rare and 
refreshing fruits. A Barmecide feast! The waiter, who 
had been regarding me curiously, went aside and spoke to the 
manager. He came up, very suave and deferential. He would 
be glad if I could assure him, as I was a stranger, of my 
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ability to pay. It was a perfectly natural request. Certainly 
— I produced my wallet of banknotes. I could have bought 
up his restaurant as it stood. He turned over note after note. 
'Very sorry, sir . . .* 

'What's the matter? Are they not good?* 
'Quite good, sir — in a sense. But we are sorry we cannot 
take those particular notes.' 

" 'If you are not satisfied with the notes/ I said, somewhat 
in a hu£F, 'perhaps you will take gold.' I was too hungry to 
argue out the point. I put down half a dozen sovereigns. 
These too were examined. 

" 'I am exceedingly sorry we cannot accept those.* 

'"Not accept gold? Bite them, test them — ^you will find 
they are quite good.' 

" 'I regret that we cannot accept this particular gold.* 

"'Why ever not?' 

" 'We have instructions.* 

"'Instructions? Whom from?' 

" 'From Manchester/ 

"I protested; stormed; and was hustled, still with many 
apologies, into the street. Well, I was in London; a great 
and well-catered city. I entered another restaurant less pre- 
tentious than the first, but good. • . . No, my notes and gold 
could not be taken. I was famished. Place after place I 
tried, drifting down at last to the East End. I ordered nearly 
the whole contents of some coster's eating-house. In fact, 
^Blimey!' remarked the greasy-locked attendant, 'tryin' to buy 
the whole bloomin' show, ain't yer? A rofe that lot'U be.' 
(This is not intuition; you extend your vocabulary in such 
company as I have been. Mag, a halfpenny; stiver, a penny; 
midget, threepence; tanner, of course, sixpence; hog or brake, 
a shilling. A rofe is four shillings.) And he insisted on see- 
ing the color of my money. . . . No; it was no good. 'That 
bloke from Manchester' had sent through word; his rule ran 
everywhere. 
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"Desperate, I went down into the far West of England, 
to a little inn I knew, remote among the Dartmoor tors. 
Extreme civility; almost tearful regret. The politeness of it 
all made the thing so maddening. Here was I, with un- 
limited wealth in my possession; frantic with hunger; and 
everyone, in the kindest way imaginable, regretted that it was 
quite impossible to take my perfectly good money. ... At an 
inn (or a small grocer's, was it? — I forget now) in Scotland, 
the same story. I remember so distinctly the steady, monoton* 
ous slope of the rain, the mists clouding a bleak hillside, the 
shawled woman opening the door as I entered, the broad Scots 
of the shop— or inn — ^keeper as he commented on the weather, 
asked cannily for my 'siller,' and rejected it as dourly as could 
be expected from his nature. Manchester law ran in Scotland 
also! I observed that my money had the power, curiously 
enough, of buying everything but food and drink. I could buy 
jewels, pictures, books, houses, land ; I could travel on land or 
sea. But neither money nor goods would purchase food. I 
looked at coin after coin for marks; there were none. Yet 
everywhere my mere possession seemed to brand it as unnego- 
tiable. In the German beer cellar, the French estaminet or 
bouillon, the Italian trattoria — the same thing. In state cabins, 
attended by every luxury, I traveled across the seas; but no- 
where might I take my seat at table with the other passengers. 
My money must be shown ; and was invariably rejected. Every- 
where, in America, in India, in Egypt — from Klondyke to 
Cairo, from Timbuctoo to Tibet, from Peckham to Pemam- 
buco, ran the law. ... I saw myself wandering interminably, 
. like Cartaphilus, Ahasuerus, Buttadaeus, Laquedem; only to 
rest and eat when the sound of the Last Trump rent the skies. 
. • . And then I awoke. 

"It was about one o'clock. Indeed, the unlocking and open- 
ing of the door by the attendant aroused me; immediately 
after, the clock in the stables struck the hour. • . . Perhaps 
in course of years some member of the staff, of acuter intelli- 
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genoe, may realize that in the treatment of mental cases un- 
disturbed rest is desirable ; and may substitute for the hourly 
unlocking, opening and locking of doors an aperture through 
which the sleeping patients may be observed. Silence at night 
is so rare that I especially congratulated one young attendant 
who wore list slippers, walked on tiptoe across the rooms, and 
whispered. The general rule is to tramp to and fro, talk in a 
loud voice, wear boots. ... I do not, of course, accuse all 
night attendants of acting with so little consideration; it is 
frequently done. ... 'Is he dead ?' was the enlivening remark 
from an adjoining room that woke me on one occasion. . . . 
I got out of bed, dressed, with some difficulty opened the shut- 
ters. Scarcely a gleam of light showed from the grounds. I 
unscrewed the wood which prevented the windows from open- 
ing to their full extent. My cubicle was fortunately on the 
ground floor. I got out of the window, and while on the point 
of dropping from the ledge hung for a second breathless. Only 
a lunatic laughing up above! Of all noises in this world of 
man, of beast, of nature, none is so unspeakably awful. The 
thunder of the avalanche, the roar of the cataract, are sounds 
terrible but impersonal. The roar of the lion, the howling of 
wolf or jackal, have personality of a kind — natural, normal — 
behind them. But behind this hideous, meaningless, vacuous 
cachinnation of lunacy — ^what is there? Soul — or no soul? 
Spirit human, divine, evil ? You can't tell. A noise altogether 
animal from a being that has been and should be human ; there 
is no sense in it, no prompting of the humorous, the comic, the 
incongruous; in the dead silence of the night it comes suddenly 
and unexpectedly; noisy, hoarse, discordant; and dies suddenly 
away. 

''I let myself down, and ran in the darkness across the airing 
court. A fence, not very difficult to climb, and I was free. 
Two fields and a small shaw lay between me and the high 
road, leading in almost a straight line to London, fifteen miles 
or so away. Cottages and tiny shops slept under the shelter 
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of hills covered with box, fir, pine, or gorse and heather. I 
skirted a small lake; and a chalk pit by the roadside showed 
white. The road was practically deserted. I had taken the pre- 
caution to pile up books and newspapers beneath my bedclothes ; 
it was possible, and indeed quite probable, that my absence 
would not be noticed until six o'clock — ^when I ought, with 
any luck, to be in London. 

"And luck favored me; for five miles from the metropolis, 
when the unaccustomed exercise was beginning to tell upon me, 
I was overtaken by a coster's cart laden with vegetables. A 
man, and a small boy in pearlies, were its occupants; it was 
drawn by a small but well-groomed donkey. 'Hello, old 
miserable,' exclaimed the coster cheerfully, 'What's the matter 
with you? Have a lift?' No doubt I looked miserable 
enough, limping along the high road; such spirits as I still 
retained rose in the company of two very cheerful companions. 
Dawn of rose and pearl and blue hung over London as we 
entered it. I cannot describe my thoughts. Some intuition, 
premonition — I scarcely knew what word to use — told me that 
what I had done with myself and with my life must react in 
some way ultimately visible in catastrophe or regeneration on 
the lives of these teeming millions, and the millions of a still 
wider world. Revolution? Social upheaval? War? A Ref- 
ormation before which that of Luther would sink into insig- 
nificance? I did not know. I knew that, whatever it might 
be, I myself should be caught in the wheels of it and crushed. 
I had thrust a stick into the ant-hill; soon there must be 
commotion, confusion, a running to and fro; an innumerable 
army of ants, discovering their tormentor, can torture and 
destroy. I had thrust a stick into the hive; when the right 
culprit had been found, all creation's bluebags could not save 
me. 

"Under the bright broad flag of a new day, wedged in 
by vegetables and my two companions, hugging my half- 
completed book, hoarding the sovereign that was my only 
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wealth — drawn by the moke — I crossed Waterloo Bridge. My 
Elba was behind mc; yet I knew that I was on a forlorn 
h<qic. Cleopatra's Needle had caught the rose of dawn." 

Ledgar's attention was riveted more by this entiy into Lon- 
don, than by any part of the manuscript he had yet read. The 
writer curiously made no comment on the fact that an ass had 
drawn him. To Ledgar this one fact had more significance 
than any other, if the least serious attention could be paid to 
the document. It seemed obvious that the man was not a 
charlatan ; no doubt he was self-deceived ; a oncc-brilliant man 
gone to pieces as so many do; a lunatic with one delusion or 
obsession — sane enough on other points. His position was in 
some respects unusual; hr had suffered fearfully under con- 
finement and restraint, yet had lodged no complaint; he had 
tried desperately to prove his sanity, yet had made no appeal 
for freedom, ^ain and again he reverted to the incredible 
apathy and blindness of educated and clever men, who could 
see a man of their own standing and education spending month 
after month and year after year among creatures imbecile or 
nearly so — some quite inarticulate; practically all incapable of 
accurate or connected statement — and yet make no serious at- 
tempt to solve the puzzle of his position; indeed, fail at all 
to see, in their satisfaction with their own methods and logic, 
that any puzzle existed. At his own will and time he had 
escaped. And it was a coster's donkey behind which he made 
his entry into the metrc^lis. ... As the goose is in a sense 
the bird of material empire, so the ass is essentially the beast 
of spiritual empire. It has its Day, i^s Golden Book: it 
reproves a prophet; Bottom speaks through its jaws; a paradox, 
a contradiction — plebeian of the highest aristocracy, it carried 
alike Christ and Anti-Christ of legend. Literature, through the 
pens of Sterne, Stevenson, Chesterton, deals with it very 
gently. 

And so, if the document and the claims it made had any 
truth at all, this entry and the manner of it was si^i&<:as>v. 
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a parody of the triumph of Jerusalem, he passed on his road 
to final loss and failure through Covent Garden; a coster's 
moke the ass's colt, vegetables the palms, shouts of costers his 
hosannas. 

The manuscript told briefly of his stay in London. He and 
the costers took what they call "a wine" together and parted 
affably ; he engaged a small room at no great distance from the 
market. For a time, to raise a little money, he wrote under 
a pen-name; a few short stories, some brief articles on asylum 
life. He commented rather caustically on the fact that while 
articles dealing with the ludicrous side — that a man thought 
himself made of glass, grandfather of Queen Victoria, a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, a cuttle-fish — ^were accepted readily 
enough, those dealing seriously with the subject were stolidly 
rejected. But with thorough experience of one generally un- 
familiar subject it is not difficult to make money. He wrote of 
lunatic art, lunatic literature, queei delusions and obsessions, 
asylum routine and methods, escapes, lunacy in fiction — "Hard 
Cash," "Valentine Vox," "Jane Eyre," "Mr. Dick"— eminent 
lunatics, such as Swift, Smart, De Maupassant. After a few 
weeks in London he went down to see his old school. Life in 
a crowded city had become almost intolerable. "It is a dis- 
tressing experience," he wrote, "to move soul-less, empty, hol- 
low, among teeming streets of people with souls enjoying life. 
I have been for the sensation to a theater, a cathedral, a 
music-hall, a concert. Music once affected me deeply; now 
it has no emotional effect. The voices of children have lost 
their timbre. I look and speak like a man ; no one sees in me 
anything else — but they will see, and must know. A stone 
is flung in a lake; no one knows where it has fallen; but the 
ripples spread to the confines." At his school by the Essex 
river he lay hid for a time in a dismantled cottage near the 
grounds, watching the boys at play or conversation; listening 
with heart-break on Sunday evenings to the church bells; taking 
most interest perhaps in imaginative forecasts of the future of 
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tho« boys he saw. A shy, nervous boy, frightened of hts fel- 
lows and bullied by than — "That lad will go under unless he's 
very careful"; and once, indeed, meeting such a boy in a planta- 
tion, he talked to him straightly; urged him (with a small 
gift) to take lessons in boxing, and stand up at the risk even 
of a bUck eye to the first ^igressor, "The world will crush 
you if you don't, as it has crushed me." His sympathies had 
always been with the bad, the criminal ; but also in a measure 
with the weak. Of one thing he felt almi^t confident; the 
imal and awful threat of hell might now be blocked out of 
all Bibles; in His scheme God had meant that two should 
meet that fate, not knowing who the two would be — the two 
hindmost ; the two hangers-bade ; as it happened, Judas and him- 
self. But there were penalties enough still for obstinacy and 
weakness. 

He crossed over to Paris; living for a time among third- 
rate artists and their models. The Quarter is very tolerant. 
Then by easy stages to Brittany, and at last to St. Jean du 
Doigt. ,' 

He described his life in the shelter at sorot length. He 
tramped about woods and countryside; visited and smoked 
with his aii6; wrote his book. But Friday — his sabbath — 
was the great day of his week. In the morning he bathed 
in the sea, and washed and dried his clothes. Then he lit a 
great fire of cones and brushwood; warmed half a bottle of 
red wine; cooked a meal; made coffee; tasted for an hour or 
two the comforts and delights of almost-forgotten civilization. 
How simple life was! He thought of many things; saw so 
obviously now plan and intelligent design. Only good will was 
needed to read the riddle; it was not so very difficulL As ^e 
dwellers in Arden, so in his forest he found sermons, books, 
good in all. The world was a great picture-book, and every 
picture had its underlying stoiy. Not Christianity only but 
every religion diat man has relied upon for strengthening and 
solace is printed in rock, in quartz, in shell, in star, in tree, in 
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flower ; not only in the habits but the forms of bird and beast 
and tiniest insect. Taking in his palm perhaps a leaf-insect, a 
glow-worm, an acorn, he noted first the contour and color; 
then questioned it as to its place in the universal scheme, and 
relationship to man himself. Utter loneliness had become a 
relief to him, who had chosen loneliness and isolation as his 
portion; yet at times his agony became almost insupportable; 
time did not lessen it. Early morning appeared to be his worst 
time. Possessed as he claimed to be by the spirit of evil, he 
cursed the devil only consciously and with an effort; acknowl- 
edging intellectually now the goodness of God, he railed bitterly 
and constantly against Him. It was a relief; he did so some- 
times with apologies, "I call the Devil You, and You the 
Devil — I have always done that." The Trinity had gone al- 
together by the board. God — Father, Son, Spirit — no longer 
his Friend, was now his implacable Foe. He never cursed his 
parents, nor the Virgin Mary, who was the Mother of God. 
''I lie sometimes at night," he wrote, ''and look helplessly at 
God — *Well, Fve done it. This is a pretty business. And 
now what's to be done?' And God looks helplessly at me. 
'You have made a mess of things. Some people seem to forget 
Who is their Host. Now I've got to clear up all this mess 
and muddle.' 'I'm not important enough for such a punish- 
ment,' I say. 'You're turning the hose on a butterfly, killing 
a gnat with an elephant gun, cutting a chrysalis from the cocoon 
with a scythe.* 'But I can't help it,' He says. 'You know I 
can't help it now. I hate torturing you.' . . . You see, the 
wrath of God, like the love of God, passeth understanding. 
He wipes you up. He turns you into a cockshy and flings 
worlds at you. He pins you down in the comer of a drain and 
pumps agony into you. It's awful — ^and He can no more help 
it than you can. I do feel resentment. I feel that so often 
it's the abnormal man, the man of great gifts but great and 
strange handicaps, who goes under. Look at the record of 
genius; name after name; men in prison, men drowning, poison- 
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ing, hanging, shooting themselves; dying in squalor. Nearly 
always something. Drugs, drink, sex; something or other. I 
started some lines like Rostand's, my 'J'accuse' — 'At the end 
of the stanza I strike.' . . . But I feel a grievance; He did 
puzzle me more than most. 

"I don't ask pity. It is useless to ask pity from Him; no 
man can pity me. 

"Frtret humtnnt, qui apres nous vivet, 
N'aftT let cueurt contre nous endurdx. 
Car, ti pitie de nous pouvres evez, 
DUu en aura plustost de vous mercix, 

"Ne tofe* done de nostre confrairie, 
Mais pritK Dieu gue tons nous vuellle absouldre. 

"Villon's prayer may not rise from my prie-dieu of beech 
mast and pine needles in these words ; my fald-stool, the felled 
trunk. . . . When will the wid come ? When die word comes, 
I shall go frcMn here ; upon what lonely road I know not. But 
the ultimate end I know ... at least in part. 

"And you, O men and women, whom I despised and hated — 
but now have ceased to hate or even to despise, because with 
your failures, your ignorance, your narrowness, your stupidities, 
you arc yet so much wiser than myself ; wiser in purpose, in 
effort, in will, in your leaning amid mystery and perplexity and 
confusion to the sunny side of doubt — which is faith — how 
shall this Advent find at last, and incense, and warn, and finally 
uplift you? You who would not listen to Christ, will you 
listen now that Anti-Christ is come? . , . Swift's fall was 
like a mighty Empire falb'ng; shall I fall amid the fall of Em- 
pires? Will the smoke of battles be my pall, the tramp of 
legions and the thunder of a thousand guns my dirge, the 
tears of widows and of orphans those that fall upon my grave? 
I do not know. . , . Or will this book I fling as my sole 
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o£Eering and atonement on die altar of an oficnded Deity fill 
die pulpits of all Christendom with pregnant voices; bring 
men to their knee^ in awe and homage before a new yet old 
Evangel? I do not know. 

"Or, with wreck and tragedy before you, will you keep 
to the same obstinacies, the same rigidities, the same contempts, 
the same vacuous and blind dissensions? I have one text, 
and only one: 
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THE TIME HAS COME WHEN THE EXISTENCE 
AND NATURE OF GOD MUST BE AXIOMS OF 
ALL SANE HUMAN CONCEPTS 



''Not at first; not perhaps for many and weary years, will 
3rou agree. You will argue, quibble, turn in contempt and 
incredulity from the new knowledge which is flung down to you 
for your food. Just as in mental disorder you see now noth- 
ing but disorganization of the bodily machinery so you will 
toss aside for a little longer the out-worn creed of your fathers, 
that God and Fiend fight still for the mastery and possession of 
the soul of man. ... As in mental disorder you harry, dis- 
tress, ridicule, molest, insult those whom you profess to cure; 
so by narrow interpretations, vexatious restrictions and in- 
junctions, petty intolerances, you will prejudice those whom 
3rou are anxious to convince and retain against a religion which, 
in its plain and simple statement, is its own apology. . • • 

"Lord, what fools you mortals be I" 



CHAPTER ly 

BEFORE Ledgar had finished the manuscript, his host» 
whose guest had departed, closed the house, and asked 
him to turn out the lamp before going up to bed. He 
rolled the manuscript together, and sat for some minutes in 
thought. The stranger's experience tallied in some respects 
with his own; he claimed to have done something the possi- 
bility of which Jelf had once accepted. Put briefly, his theory 
and indeed positive statement of life was simply this: the old 
faith was essentially true; the Creator, devising life as a 
splendid and strenuous and wholesome game, knew in plan- 
ning it that of the hundreds of thousands of millions of cre- 
ated beings, many would lose much that He had planned for 
them; two would lose alL As qualification for the struggle^ 
good will was of paramount importance. What a man be- 
lieved or professed to believe mattered comparatively little; 
whether he called himself Baptist, Anglican, Buddhist, Catholic, 
Atheist ; the essential thing was that he should face honestly and 
courageously the mystery, perplexity, and cruelty of life, elect- 
ing to do the utmost that was in him ; risking mistake, to fight 
to the last ditch for his own view-point, his own heritage, his 
own right to live. Two men, unknown to God and at the be- 
ginning to themselves, would lack good will; would turn their 
backs contemptuously on the struggle. One happened to be 
Judas. The other would be Anti-Christ, whose coming would 
precipitate a spiritual or physical Armageddon, through which 
should be consummated the sacrifice of Calvary, and as a re- 
sult of which the many differing faiths of men, their limited 
guesses and glimpses at truth, would blend finally into a har- 
monious whole. He claimed to be Anti-Christ. 

107 
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A year or two before Ledgar would have thrown the docu- 
ment contemptuously aside. Now he was in a land where 
legend, tradition, miracle, mysticism, held sway as strongly as 
in remote and buried centuries. The spirit crying among the 
tombs, utterly incongruous in a London cemetery, did not seem 
out of place or time. Their car, bringing them from St. Malo, 
had covered not only miles but years. He remembered, too, 
that in remote lands, where conditions of life were still primi- 
tive and ruthless, belief in evil spirits still obtained. In Eng- 
land, a man's children go to tea with the next-door neighbor, 
and spread potted meat upon their bread and butter. In New 
Guinea, in Central Africa, at the neighbor's table a man's 
children may be the potted meat. You see the potential cruel- 
ties of the universe at first hand; a scalped wife inclines one to 
a belief in evil. • • • 

What secret did underlie that external man, who bore some 
haunting resemblance to himself? He asked nothing, except 
a little tobacco and a hearing; he had refused money. A lu- 
natic with one obsession? But there was at least a possibility 
that the statement might be true. . . . His mind went back 
to his own visit to Canford; to the beastmen, inarticulate, or 
using speech only that they might spit out curses at their 
Creator. • • • 

A wind from the sea rattled the window. ... In this world 
—certainly in this place — ^anything seemed possible. At all 
events, the whole encounter in its environment — the acquain- 
tance which began with a stumble against a gravestone — ^was 
uncanny. "I'll go up and see him again tomorrow," Ledgar 
thought, as he went up to bed. 

Mary appeared to be asleep. She took no notice of his entry. 
But in a few minutes she turned and said: 

''Oh, you have come back at last? I've had a wildly ex- 
citing evening. And so instructive. We've been discussing 
German literature. Do you know, I always thought Gertie 
was a woman." 
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Tm sorry I'm so late." 

"Oh, if your company has been as pleasant as mine . . . 
Fraulein's promised to teach me to make my own frocks. It's 
a pity she's so plain; she is so well-principled. Oh, Ledgar, 
I meant to ask you; how do you spell it?" 

"Spell what?" 

"Why, Gertie." 

"Goethe? Why, G-o-c-t-h-c, of course. Really, Mary, if 
you're going to entertain literary people in London you must 
rub up your knowledge a little." 

"Well, now, I should have called that Go-ecth. You and 
Fraulein have saved me from one faux pas; that's my reward 
for being good. Still, I shall have my dresses a la Fraulein 
. • • I do feel good tonight, but I'm afraid I ought to have 
entertained your friend. Do tell me if he's written any books? 
But perhaps I'm not to be trusted with other men at present; 
you're a little Oriental, Ledgar. You don't seem to think I'm 
quite a Potiphar's wife." 

"I sincerely hope not. • • . Mary, do you make these ridic- 
ulous mistakes for fun?" 

"My dear boy, what's wrong now? I thought Potiphar's 
wife was above sus . . . Oh, no; of course it was Caesar's. 
I really didn't think." 

"I wish you would think a little. You were talking yes- 
terday about Sir Thomas More being buried at Corunna ; and 
the other day about Bunyan writing 'Vanity Fair' — George 
Bunyan, you called him. That's a hash up of Thackeray, 
Byron, and the 'Pilgrim's Progress.' Why aren't you more 
careful? I saw those English girls smiling. I don't like my 
wife to look a fool." 

"I'm sorry you think I'm a fool." 

"I don't think you're a fcpl," he said testily. **You're very 
far from being a fool. But you give people that impression by 
these irritating mistakes, and by your perpetual 'awfully pretty.' 
You thought that Breton funeral was awfully pretty. I woo- 
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der you didn't say it was awfully jolly, or awfully nice. • • • 
A funeral is not pretty." 

"I'm awfully sorry/' said Mary, with a show of meekness, 
and turned on her side. 

In a few minutes, 

''Ledgar," she said. 

"Well?" 

"How long does it take in the car to get to Morlaix and 
back?" 

"Not very long. I'm not sure. Why do you want to 
know?" 

1 suppose we could do it between luncheon and dinner?" 

I've no doubt. Why?" 

"It'd make rather a jolly run. And Mr. Lincoln wants to 
go over there for some sketching blocks." 

"I don't know what that has to do with the speed of our 
car." 

"I told him we could drive him over." 

"Really? I don't see why we should turn ourselves into 
public carriers. There must be other ways of going to Morlaix. 
You had better suggest that to Mr. Lincoln. ... I shall be 
busy tomorrow afternoon." 

"Then Jean and I can take him over." 

"I shall not allow you to do anything of the sort. It's 
ridiculous. Why on earth should you go scorching over to 
Morlaix because the art colony of St. Jean du Doigt . . ." 

"Only Mr. Lincoln." 

"Well, only Mr. Lincoln . . . wants to save the expense 
of a public conveyance or the post. Unless your society is 
the attraction. You seem to forget that we are still on our 
honeymoon — if the idea has occurred to you at all. I don't 
care to have my wife running about with nondescript 
artists." 

"Oh, very well, dear. What an awful thing it is to have 
said 'nobey'I Only, I suggested it when he said he wanted to 
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go over there; it seemed to me it'd be rather jolly. • • • I'm 
afraid I'm not quite sure what nondescript means." 

"I think you'll find from the dictionary that it means odd — 
strange — not easily described." 

"Oh, but Jim — Mr. Lincoln really is." 

"Jim?" 

"They all call him that at the studio. It's only his nick- 
name; of course I shouldn't dare to call him by his Christian 
name. • . . But I should say he was quite easy to describe. 
Tall, good-looking, dark curly hair, very, very white teeth . . ." 

"Oh, for goodness' sake be quiet and go to sleep." 

"Very well, dear. Of course we won't go. It's quite 
pleasant to see you really have something of the G>rdelia — 
I mean — ^who was that jealous negro we saw at the Ol3rmpian? 
Orlando . . ." 

"Oriosto Furioso, I expect you mean. Go to sleep." 

"Very well, dear." Very meekly . . . suspiciously soon, 
vigorous snoring. 

"Oh, Ledgar . . ." 

"What is it now?" 

'Don't you admire the way Fraulein does her hair?" 
1 don't know. I wish you'd go to sleep. I've more im- 
portant things to think about. No, of course I don't. You 
know that. We were both laughing about it the other night. 
She's the laughing-stock of the whole place." 

"Oh, but I've changed my opinion. I think it's awfully 
chic. It grows on you . . ." 

"It's quite sufficient for it to grow on Fraulein Ruckcr. My 
dear girl, do give me a little peace. I'm going to turn out the 
light." 

"She promised to show me how to do it like that. She 
doesn't care for the way I do my own hair at all. And she 
thinks my frocks . . ." 

"Oh, damn Fraulein Rucker — there, I didn't mean that; 
upon my word, you're worse than old Mrs. Campion. What 
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do her hair and frocks matter to yoii and me? If you don't 
like them, you needn't look at them. Now I'm not going to 
talk any more." 

"But I do like them; I do. And you can't help looking 
when you're shut up with her in the salon for a whole evening. 
Oh, Ledgar, do you remember what you told me about your 
aunt selecting ugly servants so that Uncle Ab shouldn't fall in 
love with them?" 

Ledgar did not answer. 

"I thought it was such an awfully ripping idea." 

He managed to sleep at last. Ledgar did not often dream; 
this night he had a dream which might almost, in its signifi- 
cance, have been copied from the manuscript of his new ac- 
quaintance. He was in a great palace or mansion, beautifully 
furnished; the walls of the almost countless rooms covered 
with pictures and tapestries; the ceilings painted in rainbow 
colors. But it was more than a mansion or palace; it was a 
vast emporium, like Harrod's, Whiteley's the Louvre, Wer- 
theim's, Wanamaker's, Macy's in New York. Everything 
that skill could manufacture, enterprise procure from the four 
quarters of the earth and from the seven seas was there. Books, 
toys, jewelry, provisions, drugs, musical instruments, furs, 
and clothing; winter gardens stocked with palms and tropical 
plants, greenhouses, stables and cages for domestic animals and 
wild beasts; an aquarium; extensive aviaries. G>untles8 peo- 
ple of both sexes and all ages wandered at liberty through the 
building. Here and there a few simple rules were framed: 
"You are requested not to destroy the articles" ; "You are re- 
quested not to molest the animals" ; "Keep to the right" ; and 
on two or three doors, from which children were rigidly ex- 
cluded, "No admittance except on business." The visitors made 
purchases; but these seemed never to be taken away; they were 
either covered up as if for delivery, or sometimes left on ex- 
hibition for the inspection or pleasure of others, marked "Sold 
to Lord X"; "The property of Mr. X." 



r 
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But in the very center of the building was a small apart- 
ment which was closely guarded. On the door was a notice in 
several languages: 

"Entry Strictly Forbidden." 
"Defence d'Entrer." 
"Eingang Verbottn." 
"Vetitum Inire." 

And near the door were sutioned men in livery, who instructed 
those who loitered near to pass on. Ledgar notiod that many 
looked with curiosity at the closely-guarded door; some more 
venturesome than the rest hovered continually near it. But 
most were satisfied with all the sights and sounds which seemed 
to have been provided for their entertainment; they passed the 
door with a casual glance, appeared not to notice it at all — or 
turned their backs with a resolute and determined effort. 

Ledgar himself could not withdraw his gaze. Treasures of 
all kinds; the glorious achievements of art of all ages and from 
ait climes; the wonders of animal and vegetable life — they 
interested him only for the fleeting moment. What was in- 
side the room? Something of especial interest, of especial value, 
if it were so closely guarded. "Entrance strictly forbidden, 
sir," said a man, as he drew perilously near. "What is in- 
side? And why, when all the other rooms are open, arc we 
not allowed to enter?" 

"Strict orders. No one is allowed to enter," 

"There is really nothing at all inside," said another man. 

"That's ridiculous. Only s<»nething of greater interest than 
all the rest could be contained there." 

"There is smnething very terrible inside — ^very dangerous," 
said another man. This, instead of frightening and deterring 
him, made him all the more anxious. He liked terrible things, 
horrible things. What interested him chiefly in the building 
were the lions pacing behind their bars, the cruel fangs red 
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with blood, the green eyes untamed and menacing; the lithe, 
sinewy tigers; the hyena turning and turning and snapping vic- 
iously at every turn; the snake with the rabbit in its hideous 
spell; the crocodile and alligator behind the curved rails, mo- 
tionless as logs, yet instinct with loathsome savagery; the birds 
of prey, moulting, raw in places, tearing the raw meat. • • . If 
it's something like these, but more terrible, more loathsome, 
why not caged where all might see it? Now and then he passed 
knots of people who spoke of the closed room with horror. It 
seemed to interest them so much that he felt convinced that 
the discovery of the contents must be of vital importance and 
supreme interest to all of them. 'TU go in and And out,'' he 
said. 'TU do what they are all afraid to do; I'll find out for 
them, and settle the question once for all." He drew near 
the door. The attendants ordered him, threatened him, ad- 
vised him, implored him not to enter. ''I will," he said. 
"You do so at your own risk." "I take the risk. I want to 
know. I want to settle this question and every question, now 
and for all time. I want my name to be remembered forever as 
the name of the one man who had courage to explore the 
closed and forbidden room. It would not be guarded so closely 
if it did not contain something of inestimable value." He was 
surprised that protest took no active form; no one laid hands 
on him. 

Frightened, awe-struck, breathless, he tried the handle. 
Should he go in ? Or be content like the others with the won- 
ders, the marvelous and beautiful things, against the enjoy- 
ment of which there was no prohibition? He could not — did 
not — would not — resist. Before he quite realized what had 
happened the door flew open, and he entered. And then the 
door snapped to behind him, like the steel gate of a trap. 

He turned in horror. But at first he did not realize that 
the closing of the door was final and irrevocable. 'Til look 
round; just for a minute or two I'll look round; and then go 
out and tell them all what I have seen." The chamber was 
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quite small; its atmosphere was fetid and almost suffocating. 
"I can't breathe in here/' he said. ''It won't take long to see 
what there is to see." 

There was nothing inside t 

Nothing— K>r only a few dead leaves, dust, noisome insects 
and reptiles, scraps of torn paper, filthy rags, dried and gan- 
grened bones. 

"Horrible— horrible!" he said. "But I've found out. I'll 
tell them what I've seen. I know everj^hing now. What is 
in the rooms outside; what is inside here. I know more than 
any of those who have been frightened by the prohibition into 
obedience. And now I'll go out, and tell them all that there's 
nothing inside of interest or value; that the attendants are 
quite right." He pictured the people flocking round him; saw 
their eager and excited faces as they listened to his narrative, ad- 
miring his courage and his enterprise. . . . And he could not 
get out. 

Again and again he tried to find bolt, catch, key, lock on 
the inner side of the door. It was as smooth as glass. There 
was no window. But through a tiny aperture he could see the 
attendants and the moving people. He hammered against the 
wall; shrieked, "Let me outl I'm caught in the forbidden 
room! I've found out everything for you, and I want to get 
out. . . . Let me out!" 

No one took any notice. But at last an attendant came 
near. "Let me out, please; I'm in the forbidden room." 

The man looked at him blankly. "You must be mistaken. 
I can't let you out. . . . Besides, you can't really be inside." 

"Don't be absurd. You see I am." 

"I can't see anything of the kind. I simply use my in- 
telligence. No one enters the forbidden room. Only one 
ever did so; and the memory of him is almost forgotten. When 
he is remembered at all, it is only with loathing and horror. 
There was so much outside for him to see, and he had so many 
warnings. . . . Come out ? Of course he never came out. • • • 
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You're mistaken ; under a delusion. - No one would be so stupid 
as to go in. There's nothing inside worth seeing.'' 

"But I have— I have!" 

The attendant turned away with a shrug of the shoulders. 
"Poor fellow! What an extraordinary delusion! Very sad, 
when there are so many sane and happy people outside." And 
another attendant, a fat, jovial, burly man, who was very 
kind, and passed him an acid drop and a cigarette through the 
aperture, said, "G>me, there's nothing to be afraid of. Cheer 
up. Make an effort; you can get out if you try." And still 
another said — but he was a very dismal person with a white 
tie — "It's not exactly a delusion but an illusion of yours about 
this secret room. Of course there is such a room ; and a very 
terrible place it is; and it's full of the bones of millions of peo- 
ple. But you're not one of them. No actual person ever is 
really one of them. You've been keeping too much in one place. 
Try to get out of yourself; move about; take some interest 
in other people and in what goes on around you. Then you'll 
be all right." And a fourth, with white hair and a frog-like 
face, said, weeping and blowing his nose, "It is so good for you 
to be afflicted. You don't think any worse of me for my cry- 
ing?" 

With all his efforts, with all his entreaties, with all his 
counselors, the glassy surface of the door remained as bare as 
ever ; and he could not get away from the close and fetid atmos- 
phere, the bones, the dust, the filth. ... He was beginning — 
not to like, but to be accustomed to it all, when an amazing 
thing happened. The chamber gave a sudden lurch, rocked, 
began to move slowly. His heart was in his mouth. "Stop, 
stop!" he shrieked. But no one listened. No one really knew 
he was a prisoner ; no one could help him ; all were busy about 
their own business. "It's falling; let me out!" And the cham- 
ber, which was a lift, dropped faster and faster; the roar of 
water, the hiss of flames were in his ears; through the aper- 
ture he could see dark walls coated with green slime; and 
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through a crack in the floor of the lift, fire. Faster and faster; 
down, down . . • 

Giu, giu per lo mondo senxa fino amaro — 

ever swifter and swifter; but with his impotent agony there 
was mixed also a fierce exhilaration; he even laughed, remem- 
bering a story which Gordon Beltinge had once told him— of 
a clergyman who had lost a parishioner, a woman killed by 
falling from a window in a block of model dwellings. "Fm 
afraid Mrs. Brown was not prepared," he had said to a neighbor 
of the victim, who lived in a room below. ''Oh, yes, she was, 
sir," was the reply. "I distinctly heard her say *Now for the 
bump,' as she passed my window." • . • Ledgar wondered 
whether there was going to be any bump ; whether he was to go 
on falling, falling • . • 

The lift was wrenched suddenly to a standstill. And there 
seemed to be a window, very vague, very filmy and uncertain, 
in the shaft. And in the window stood Fraulein Rucker, hold- 
ing out a cup of tea. 
, He rubbed his eyes. 

"What a jump! You've been dreaming. Have you any 
idea what the time is? Well, it's ten o'clock. I've been up 
over an hour. Here's some tea for you. You'd better get up 
and dress; you told me you were going to be busy today." 

There stood Mary, smiling very pleasantly; but die dream 
did not seem quite over. Because Mary's hair was coiled and 
plaited and twisted after the fashion in which Fraulein Rucker 
did her own yellow tresses; and Mary was wearing a red, 
shoddy, frilled, flounced frock, which looked suspiciously like a 
frock belonging to the Fraulein . • . 

"Whatever are you got up like that for, Mary? How 
frightful!" 

"My dear, I thought you'd like it. I gave Fraulein my 
old pink dress for it ; it never did suit me. I think I look . . ." 
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"Take it o£F at once, and do your hair properly. Has any- 
one seen you?" 

"Fraulein Rucker. She thinks I look awfully sweet. I 
don't fancy I look any too attractive; but then you're as jealous 
as your Aunt Eliza, so of course . . •" 

•Take the horrible thing oil!" 

"Oh, dear, no. I want to be like Mrs. Poti — Mrs. Caesar; 
above suspicion. You see, if you're going to be busy all 
day, and if we're not going to Morlaix, there's not only 
Mr. Lincoln; there's Dupanloup, and there's the Russian, 
and • • ." 

"And you haven't any more self-respect than to show your- 
self like that?" 

"Hasn't Fraulein any self-respect? No one ever takes any 
liberties with her." 

"Are you going to dress yourself properly? And do your 
hair like a dvilized being?" 

"Surely Lcdgar, Fraulein Rucker is a civilized being. She 
comes from Pumpelmannlich, and she told me last night that 
that's the most cultured town in Germany. Everybody thinks 



so." 



c< 



*Are you going to behave yourself and dress properly?" 

"Well — of course I couldn't go to Morlaix like this. But 
it seems to me just the thing for a nondescript art colony. I 
wonder . . ." 

"Oh, get your proper things on if you will go to Morlaix. 
I see there'll be no' peace unless you do. I don't know what 
I'm to do with a wife who threatens to jump out of window, 
and gets herself up in German pre-Empire fashion when she 
doesn't have her own way!" 

"But I don't want to make you go to Morlaix. Besides, 
there's your work. No, I quite see your point of view, Ledgar. 
I'll be the patient Grimalda . • ." 

"Griselda, Griseldal" 

"Griselda . . . I've learnt more in these twenty-four hours 
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than they ever taught me at school and at Dinan. Well, it's 
settled then. We won't go. I'll run down and tell Jim — 
Mr. Lincoln, I mean." 

''Come here! You're never going down in that ridiculous 
dress and with that hair?" 

"It's my own. I'm sure I don't look any worse than the 
Fraulein." 

''I tell you you can go to Morlaix. There, are you satis- 
fied? You can't expect me to say I'm desperately anxious tot 
go. You spoil my day's work, you • • • there, it's not worth 
quarreling about." 

"I saw such a jolly little place where we could have tea," 
said Mary, letting down her hair. 

An hour later they started, Mary looking very charming 
in a tailor-made coat and skirt not of German design and not 
thirty years behind the fashions. It was scorchingly hot; the 
dust rose about them in white clouds. Lincoln chatted and 
laughed a great deal, showing his white teeth; he and Jean 
Talabardon got on admirably. Apparently they saw eye to eye 
where female beauty was concerned. The business of their 
journey over, they found the little tea-place beside the river 
Jarlot, a short distance outside the town. An arbor of branches 
and Virginia cork, covered with tea roses, contained wooden 
seats and tables; they were waited upon by a very charming 
little French maid. Ledgar went into the house to pay the 
bill. He returned suddenly ; there was a sort of scuffle ; Mary 
was looking very red, and Lincoln not quite comfortable. Led- 
gar looked sharply at them but said nothing. Mary returned 
his glance with steady eyes. "Isn't this a prett]( rose Mr. 
Lincoln has just pinned in my coat?" She sat with her hands 
primly folded in her lap. 

"Oh, very." 

They said very little on the return journey. The sunset 
was beautifid; purple and old gold; at the start Mary in- 
duced Lincoln to give warning to traffic by imitations of the 
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war-whoops of American universities; he chatted to Ledgar for 
a little while about his schooldays. He had been, like Ledgar 
himself, to a mixed school — boys and girls; it was a system more 
in vogue in the States than over here. Ledgar listened in 
silence to the clear, clipping, pleasant voice. Lincoln was bub- 
bling over with the joy of life. No futurism, no decadence, 
nothing bizarre or abnormal about him. "How disgusting," 
was his comment as he closed his sketch-book during the rav- 
ings of the — demoniac, was he? — in the churchyard at St. Jean. 
During the greater part of the way, however, they traveled in 
silence under the pageant of the evening sky. And Mary and 
Lincoln were side by side. 

When they were in their room, changing their dusty clothes, 
Mary said abruptly, 

''Ledgar, Fve something on my conscience.'' 

"Only one? Well, what is it now?" 

"I told you a lie at that tea-place. Lincoln didn't give me 
the rose. I pinned it in myself." 

Ledgar looked blankly astonished. "Really, Mary," he said, 

"of all the extraordinary girls A normal girl would let 

a man pin a rose into her coat, and then tell her husband she 
had put it there. But you pin it in younelf and tell me he 
did it; and afterwards make the astounding confession that 
you really did it yourself. ... I can't understand you." 

"Ah, but you see you didn't let me finish. Lincoln . . • had 
just kissed me when you came out." 

"Oh, he had, had he?" Ledgar wished he had cultivated 
a mustache. It is such a convenient thing to ciirl, in moments 
of perplexity or agitation. 

"Well, what are you going to do? You see I'm not a Poti — 
Caesar's wife after all. Are you going to punch his head?" 

No answer. He didn't know what on earth he was going 
to do. Lincoln was taller than he; more heavily built Prob- 
ably any attempt of that nature would result in his own head 
being punched. He thought of the document; the stranger's 
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advice to the boy at his old school. "Take boxing lessons/' 
At the risk of a bloody nose, a boy ought to stick up to another 
boy who molested him. Otherwise he might go under. . . . 
Why don't fathers teach shy and nervous boys to fight? Why 
hadn't Mr. Dunstan taught him, instead of making him learn 
texts and run round and round the garden? Why, one of 
his first commandments was not to fight. . . . 

"Oh, do punch his head ... or challenge him to a duel. 
Swords or pistols and co£Fee for one. Do, Ledgar. My great- 
great-grandfather was killed in a duel. It is so romantic." 

"So you want me, on my honeymoon, to add to the romance 
by getting myself killed in a duel ?" 

"You're so frightfully literal. Of course I don't really want 
you to do that. But Fraulein was telling me about the Gerx 
man duels. You just chip the end of the other man's nose 
ofi . . ." 

"Or have your own chipped off. For the sake of romance 
you'd like me to go about with half a nose." 

"I'd ever so much rather . . ." she began, and broke off, 
tapping the floor testily. "Well, what are you going to do? 
Take it lying down? He kissed me, I tell you." 

"And what did you do?" 

"Oh, I didn't mind. I'm not particular. . . . Still I think 
you ought to do something." 

"Certainly. The obvious thing seems to me a change of 
air. We shall leave St. Jean tomorrow." 

"But we can't. I've promised that we'll go to Made- 
moiselle's and Miss Campion's tomorrow." 

"Oh, you've arranged that, have you? I'm glad you're not 
jealous." 

"Not a scrap. I rather wish you would carry on a little 
with Winnie. I'd fight her if she kissed you. German fash- 
ion, too; swords; I'd chip a little of her nose off. Do try to 
chip Lincoln's. Oh, if only you'd do something/* 

"I'm going to do something. I'm going to take you away 
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from St. Jean tomorrow. To RoscofiE — Dinan — Plougastel — 
wherever you like. We're going to leave here." 

"To run away? But we can't very well. • . . It's Made- 
moiselle's farewell party, you know. They're going on Mon- 
day. I suppose you know they only rented the cottage for 
a month from Lincoln. He has it for six months." 

"I didn't know. • . • I'm afraid they will have to dispense 
with us. I'm not going there to attempt any nose-carving 
for your amusement. That's settled, you understand ; we leave 
here tomorrow. You can decide where you'd like to go 



to. 



^t^ 



Very well, dear. I suppose as I said 'nobey.' . . . Let's 
go back to Dinan. There, aren't I a dutiful wife? Like — 
Cleopatra, was it? Or Agricola. I never can remember these 



names. 



"Casabianca, perhaps," said Ledgar more amiably, glad to 
see some solution. He did not care for the idea of being 
physically attacked; he was far more afraid of ridicule. It 
would be an ignominious situation if, before the whole art 
colony, he attempted to fight Lincoln for kissing his wife almost 
under his very nose, and in return had his own nose broken — 
his head taken into chancery — perhaps. . . . He didn't know 
exactly what these lithe, muscular, athletic fellows were ca- 
pable of doing. Something certainly unpleasant. He had 
vivid memories of school. • • • But they were going back to 
Dinan. All was settled very comfortably. 

The next morning, Mary stood all ready. A quarter of an 
hour before the time for starting, Jean Talabardon came to 
him with a long face. Two of the tires were punctured. 
And the repairing outfit had mysteriously disappeared. 
< "How provoking!" said Mary. "And it would have been so 
awfully jolly to have gone to Dinan. What had we better do 
now, Ledgar? I suppose the best thing is to run over to 
Morlaix with the car and get some new tires there. • • • Oh, of 
course, there is the spare one." 
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"Only one. . . . How do you think we're going tx> Mor- 
laix? We can't push tlie c&r," 

"You said there were other ways of going there. Send Jean 
over, then." 

"He won't get back before the evening." 

"How awfully annoying! Then we'll have to stay another 
night. And now we shan't have any excuse for not going 
to Mademoiselle's." 

"You are determined to go, then ?" 

"Of course — if we can't go to Dinan. It's very provoking. 
You don't mind?" 

"Not at all. Of course I shall be too busy myself. But 
there's no reason why you should not go. On one condition." 

"And what's that?" 

"That you shall do your hair like Fraulein Rucker and wear 
her frock." 

Mary considered the matter for a minute or two, and smiled. 
"I thought you objected to it so much this morning." 

"I've changed my mind." 

"Well, there's plenty of time before the afternoon." 

But before the afternoon, Ledgar, with a mysterious bundle, 
made his way to the shelter in the wood. It was empty. The 
goatskin, blankets, and few small articles of furniture had dis- 
appeared. There was no trace of its late occupant. He had 
gone out of Ledgar's life as mysteriously as he had entered it. 
The spirit, good or evil, that possessed him had evidently 
spoken. 

Ledgar left his bundle in the shed, and went back. When 
Mary went upstairs to dress, her frocks had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Of course there was the one she had been wearing. 
She was amused, not only at the maneuver but the oversight: 
falling in with hb whim, she did her hair in German fashion, 
and dressed in the Fraulein's old-fashioned frock. Ledgar 
spent the evening, which was gusty and wet, at work. He 
called for Mary about half-past nine. All the art colony w««. 
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at the cottage. Mary was in the highest spirits ; she had made 
his stipulation the occasion for a triumph. Everyone crowded 
round her, she was engaged, when Ledgar entered, in giving a 
highly picturesque account of cultured life in the little town of 
Pumpelmannlich. Fraulein Rucker, who was present, was 
divided between amusement and an uncomfortable sense that 
patriotism and propriety required her to be shocked. 

Ledgar studiously refrained from noticing Lincoln in any 
way. Mary made some faint attempt to entangle them. Even 
at the risk of Ledgar's being seriously damaged, she would have 
given a great deal that evening to have seen him take some 
reprisal for the incident of the Morlaix excursion. Rebecca 
Crawley, faithless to her husband, yet could not conceal her 
pride in his animal strength during his encounter with Lord 
Steyne, MsLTy would during that evening — 3, critical one in 
the history of her life, and the evening of a great decision — ^have 
given anything to see her husband provoke Lincoln to a quarrel. 
She would have given anything to be able to take him back 
with a broken nose gained in her championship. • . • He was 
frigidly polite to Mademoiselle and her guests; even with Win- 
nie he unbent very little. 

Mary's high spirits seemed to leave her directly they were 
in the open air; she scarcely spoke at all, and at night replied 
to his remarks in monosyllables. 

The next morning Jean brought the car, fitted with fresh 
tires, to the door. Mary's wardrobe and the repairing outfit 
had both reappeared. Mary was curiously interested in the 
self-starter; Jean had to show her how it worked. The host 
and hostess beaming, a crowd of art-students watched for the 
moment of departure. 

"Get in," said Ledgar. 

Mary had her foot on the step. Her face flushed suddenly, 
and her lips set. She drew back into the roadway. 

"IVe changed my mind, Ledgar," she said, in a voice low but 
firm and clear. 'Tm not going." 
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''What do you mean? Fm tired of all this ridiculous non- 
sense. Of course you're going." 

"I'm not. I'm going to stay here." 

"You can't stay at St. Jean du Doigt for ever. We've been 
here too long already; I wish I'd never brought you to the 
wretched place at all. Get into the car." 

"I've made up my mind at last. Do you know why I 
wanted to see how the self-starter worked?" 

"I don't know — and I'm sure I'm not interested." 

"I think you are. . . . You see, I was thinking last nig^t — 
all last night — over what I should do today. I wasn't quite cer- 
tain down to the last minute. Do you remember that you told 
me about your friend Jelf losing his wife on his honeymoon?" 

"WeU?" 

"I thought most likely you were going to lose yours." • 

"Mary — ^what do you mean?" 

"Just what I say. We should have gone very comfortably 
as far as the clifiEs between St. Brieuc and St. Lunaire. There's 
an awfully jolly little place where we could have had lunch. 
A stone shelter near the cliff-edge, used now, I think, by goat- 
herds. We should have had a very jolly luncheon together, and 
a cigarette afterwards. And then, while you and Jean were 
washing up the dishes, I should have got into the car, and the 
self-starter would have — ^what do they do? go off? — gone off, 
and you'd have seen your wife careening madly — screaming for 
help, very likely — I'm not quite sure about the screams — over 
the edge of the cliff." 

"Mary I" 

"Oh, you need not be frightened; it isn't going to happen. 
It was only just my idea. I'm not going to do it, Ledgar; it's 
rather a messy way, and on second thoughts you aren't quite 
worth it. ... So I'm going to stay here. Jim Lincoln has 
asked me to be his wife." 

"But how ridiculous I You're married; you're on your 
honeymoon " 
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"You know as well as I do that we've made a mistake. I 
tried to think we hadn't. But we have. • • . I don't like mak- 
ing mistakes. I'm afraid I'm rather proud ; it's a fault of the 
Beltinges ; Grandma is ; so's Gordon really ; though not quite in 
the same way. • • . You remember what I said about Mildred 
and Vansittart? That if I were married to him, and found I 
couldn't go through with it — ^you see, it's not only a month's 
honeymoon; it's forty or fifty years — I'd find some way 
out of it; I'd go away with someone else, or — or do some- 
thing." 

"I'm sorry your taste has changed so soon. If you remem- 
ber, you did me the honor to tell me that it was really you 
who proposed to me." 

"I know. I've regretted it — and tried not to regret it — 
almost ever since. Mildred said (you remember) that she 
always wanted to throw something at her husband, and say 
Tor God's sake, don't grunt. Now I " 

"I wasn't aware that I grunted at meals." 

"No, you don't do that. You have some mannerisms that 
are equally irritating — to me at all events. Of course I have. 
You've told me about them. I haven't told you every time 
you've annoyed me by squeezing your sides; by tilting your 
soup-plate the wrong way; by—oh, it's not worth while going 
over it all. That's how things are. I've thought it all out; 
I'm awfully sorry, more sorry than I can say. That's what 
made me think about the clifiE. You'd never have known it 
wasn't an accident; everyone would have been very sorry for 
you. And in a few weeks you'd have forgotten all about it, 
and very likely have married Winnie. . • . But it didn't seem 
a very sensible thing to do. I'm not particularly anxious to 
die just yet; the world's rather jrfly. If you'd only struck 
Lincoln after he kissed me — if you'd stopped me from singing 
that song — ^you see, you don't do anything. You'd make a very 
good fashion-plate when you're nicely dressed. So I'm going to 
stay on here, and live at the cottage with Lincoln, and you can 
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divorce me as quietly as ever you like directly you get back to 
England," 

''Oh, and in the meantime you propose to live with Lin- 
coln?" 

"I shall stay at the hotel, I expect, just at present. It 
wouldn't be quite proper to live with him yet, I suppose, until 
matters are settled." 

"You have a queer notion of morals, I must say." 

"Why, it's perfectly moral. We're going to live together 
plutonically until we can get married." 

"I suppose you mean platonically.'* 

"Have you ever thought, if you correct me once a day, how 
many times that is in forty years ? I worked it out on paper. 
It's about " 

"Yes, I know; I did the sum msrself. ... I was going 
to say you have as much notion of morals as of law. ... I 
can't divorce you for platonic love. . . . Now you've explained 
matters, perhaps you'll be kind enough to get into the car. 
You're making us both a laughing stock before the whole 
population." 

"It's not the slightest use my getting into the car." 

"But why not?" 

"Because if I did there would certainly be an unpleasant 
accident. And the accident wouldn't seem quite so— accidental 
— as it would have done before." 

"I'll take care there isn't any accident. Don't be so ridicu- 
lous, Mary. You're married to me; you can't play fast and 
loose with marriage in this way. Be sensible, and get into the 
car. How can I divorce you unless you misbehave yourself? 
You're talking nonsense." 

"Then I suppose I'll have to get Jim to divorce you. It's 
quite easy in America." 

"What nonsense you do talk !" 

" — Or else misbehave. How stupid the law must be, then ! 
• . • It's not the slightest use, Ledgar. I've thought it all 
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out. IVe made a mistake. I don't like admitting it; but I 
have made one. I can't go on living with you year after year; 
I can't really ; we're in — incompatible ; you don't love me — ^you 
know you don't; and I find I've ceased to love you. It 
wouldn't be right for us to go on living together. It wouldn't 
be moral." 

"Then how do you propose to deal with me in your scheme? 
You intend to settle down here with Lincoln " 

"Yes." 

"And I?" 

"You're to go back to England, I suppose. I'm really sorry; 
I don't like hurting your feelings. But you'll soon get over 
that. I daresay it'll take a little longer than if I'd gone over 
the cliff!" 

It was an absurd situation. Mary simply refused — ^politely, 
regretfully, but firmly refused — ^to get into the car and go to 
Dinan. You can't very well drag a reluctant wife into your 
car; it was doubtful whether Talabardon would give any as- 
sistance. . . . Two rival conductors of omnibuses traveling 
in opposite directions once caught hold of a stout old lady in 
the middle of a road. "You let go of her," said one. "I got 
hold of her first." . . . Lincoln and the others might join in, 
siding with Mary ; a tug of war for her possession in the middle 
of the road would scarcely contribute to future conjugal 
felicity. Ledgar thought it might really come to a fight — 
or a duel. A French duel, say, by Japanese lanterns in the 
studio. They were not very serious affairs. How Mary 
would enjoy being an onlooker! . . . He really did not know 
how to act. He was being dragged back to primitive ages ; to 
a stone or cave age when men captured their wives and held 
them by force with club or axe. It was really too absurd ; he 
was not fitted for such a role. . . . They could not stand 
wrangling beside the car, to the edification of onlookers, for 
ever. Mary was rather flushed, but quite unabashed. She 
fipokc as if it were regrettable, but simply plain common senses 
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"Oh, very well," he said at last. "Of course I can't force 
you into the car • . . Jean, take it back to the stable. I 
suppose I shall have to stay here until you come to your senses." 

"I think you'd much better go at once, Ledgar. What's the 
use of your sta3ring? I shan't alter my mind." 

They stayed. At dinner, Mary, who seemed to regard the 
change of partners as already effected, left Ledgar to sit at 
Lincoln's table. The two discussed plans quite openly. The 
injured husband was entirely overlooked and disregarded. 
Time after time, as Ledgar heard discussion of the rose-covered 
cottage, which was to pass into his possession in a day or two, 
he half rose from his seaC Lincoln and Mary took their 
coffee at a table outside the inn. 

Bracing himself for a supreme effort, Ledgar went up to 
them. 

"Look here, Lincoln," he said, "I don't know whether it's 
customary in your country to behave like this towards a hus- 
band and wife. It's not in ours!" 

"Can't say, old man," answered Lincoln, laughing and show- 
ing his white teeth. "I haven't much experience of other men's 
wives in the States." 

"Well, I object to your having anjrthing to do with my wife. 
Do you understand? If she hasn't sufficient self-respect to 
stand up for herself, I must protect her I" 

"Don't know of any laws to prevent a fellow talking to 
another man's wife, if the husband hasn't sense enough to stop 
him." 

"No? And you haven't the common decency to— to— — " 
He stammered, grew red and confused. The publicity of the 
whole thing was so awful. Mary looked upon and announced 
a change of husbands just as she might have looked upon and 
announced a change of cooks. 

"Well, I won't have it," he said at last with some show 
of firmness, and squared his fist. Lincoln and Mary sprang 
up. Ledgar aimed at the American's nose a blow which waa 
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neatly parried. Mary's eyes sparkled. Action had come too 
late. Still — ^if Ledgar could beat him, he might still retain 
his own. Primitive woman, delighting in struggle for her 
possession, lay very near the surface. . . . Ledgar tried blow 
after ineffective blow; Lincoln warded each off neatly, without 
any effort at aggression ; with each parry he drawled out some 
mildly expostulatory remark; "Don't be an ass, Dunstan" — 
"There, try another ; more to the right might do better" ; Led- 
gar was simply being played with. Why hadn't he been taught 
to box? 

He swung on his heel at last; someone tittered. He went 
into the stable-yard. 

"Get the car ready, Jean," he said. "I am going to St. Malo. 
Madame is staying here a — a little longer." 

He paced the courtyard while the car was being prepared. 
Mary's mind was quite made up. He could see no way out 
of the impasse. Appeal to the police? He did not see how a 
Brenton village gendarme could help him. It was impossible 
to stay on, dining perhaps at another table, listening to the 
conversation, enduring the open or subdued chaff of .the others ; 
lounging about the village or the shore. 

He might call Lincoln out — ^but with what result? Only, 
probably, to have his challenge laughingly declined; or to be 
played with. 

He knew absolutely nothing about the arts of self-defense 
or of aggression. 

The car was ready. He told Jean to put it on full speed. 

At breakneck pace, they raced through the night; up and 
down the steep hilly roads; through dark belts of woodland, 
over lonely heaths, past tiny villages slumbering around the 
ancient church; on the brink of swift rivers tearing with a 
speed rivaling their own over shale and boulders; along the 
edge of a foaming, thundering sea— on and on through the 
darkness, with the fierce wind in chase — through a world beau- 
tiful, interesting, and cruel. 



BOOK II 

CHAPTER I 

AT St. Malo, Ledgar took the car back to the garage, 
and dismissei|rTalabardon. The wild rush through the 
night had probably saved him from a serious break- 
down. It had been, on the whole, the most satisfactory escape 
from an impossible situation : Mary had made up her mind, had 
announced her decision openly and clearly; his staying would 
not have made the least difiEerence. The last she and the guests 
at the inn had seen of Ledgar had been the dark chassis and 
tail-light of the car as they vanished in the night. There was 
far more dignity in the abrupt and rapid departure than in 
staying. Darkness, (lying wind, Rying stars, were in keeping 
with the wild rush of disordered thought that followed Mary's 
revolt. Indeed, until the end of the journey he was scarcely 
able to face with any clear sequence of impressions and ideas 
the new situation that had arisen. 

He crossed to Dinard, and walked over, in the fine air of 
early morning, to St. Lunaire. He breakfasted at a caf£ near 
St. Enogat; his spirits rising a little under the influence of a 
bottle of good wine. • • . But the reaction on a spirit always 
at extremes was only temporary. He went down to the sta- 
tion, a doU's-house of a place near a toy village of cottages 
covered with creepers and with roses. As no train came, he 
walked on along the line. Woods and then cornfields closed 
in upon either side; the metals ran between tall grasses and 
wild flowers, which grew even in the permanent way. The 
trains brushed their way through a mass of vegetation rising 
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often above the wheels. Just before he reached St. Lunaire 
the train, short, antiquated, crowded in the open cars with pas- 
sengers, overtook him. He had a vista of the sea; a tiny sandy 
bay forming the estuary of a diminutive river; small painted 
boats lay canted over. St. Lunaire was readied just as the 
station bell was clanging out the departure of the train. 

He stayed at a hotel facing the line, at a juncture of three 
or four roads. All the guests appeared to be French. He 
found that St. Lunaire — ^which he had heard of as a quiet and 
pretty place, and had chosen on that account in preference 
to Dinard — ^was divided into two parts; a modem holiday 
quarter of picturesque villas, many still In process of construc- 
tion — and indeed some of the tree-lined roads were unfinished — 
and the old village, with the inevitable church, the inevitable 
mean cottages, estaminet, and shops; and a kind of seigneurie, 
with a large but desolate dovecote in the grounds. There were 
two fine sandy bays. 

It was an ideal place for his purpose; the facing of an im- 
mensely diiScult situation. Outside the hotel was a veranda 
commanding a view always changing and always interesting; 
now the arrival of a train with holiday folk coming from 
Dinard to St. Brieuc or St. Lunaire itself; now a party of 
mater- and paterfamilias with bonne, bebi, and bare-legged, 
spade-bearing boys and girls; now some workmen drinking their 
cider by the roadside, and every now and again breaking into 
song; now a sportsman shooting tiny birds. His impress on 
creation was too small to change the full singing of the birds 
in the adjoining woods. • • • With wine and a pile of cigar- 
ettes in front of him, Ledgar sat here hour after hour, until 
the peace of the place joined with its interest — quaint blend- 
ing of the primitive and die new — sank into him. When he 
left Talabardon and the car, he was in a condition not very 
far from madness. '^What has happened? What has hap- 
pened?" he kept repeating. His insane and towering conceit 
had suffered a blow almost crushing. His head was q>litting. 
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clothes. The idol to which she had surrendered herself, soul 
and body, had feet of clay. ... He analyzed very carefully all 
their relationship. Here he had been wrong; there mistaken. 
Why hadn't he made a scene when she insisted on singing 
her song? Why hadn't he struck Lincoln? . . . Well, of 
course, the difficulty there was obvious enough ; Lincoln would 
not let him. But at the dinner-table he might have aimed a 
sudden blow at him which would at least have called for some 
retaliation. He had really done nothing. And Mary wanted 
firmness; a strong hand; a master; a man. It was unfortu- 
nate that his social position had been below hers. She was not 
exactly a snob ; she^ was very proud, and especially of birth 
and caste. In the first glamour of engagement she had over- 
looked what had afterwards been quite evident. In grain, in 
essence, he was after all one of those awful people from the 
gallery. 

The sudden recognition of this fact, not hitherto realized, 
struck him like a blow. All the time she had been secretly 
contemptuous — secretly critical — ^and struggling with contempt 
and criticism. She knew of his origin ; she had looked, almost 
unconsciously, for the half-concealed ears that sooner or later 
had betrayed him. If he had asserted himself in any way he 
might have kept her. Now that she was lost, all that her loss 
meant was pictured very vividly. . . . Oh, why hadn't he 
fought for her? Why hadn't he valued her? Why hadn't he 
kept constantly in mind throughout the hone3mioon — in the 
midst of irritation and disagreement — the thought of the home 
they had built up for their return; the thought of her, hand- 
some, stately, the ideal hostess, among his circle of literary 
friends? 

Well . . • she had left him; dissolved the marriage in fact 
if not in letter. She had stated her position quite logically, 
quite calmly, quite coldly if with some sympathy for him and 
his injured pride. She could not go on living with hun for year 
after year. She would not. She no longer loved him; the 
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best and indeed the obvious thing to do was to break the mar- 
riage off at once. She had discovered that she loved Lincoln, 
a man strong enough to take her; he loved her. It was un- 
fortunate. It might seem even cruel. Still, the world in some 
respects was a cruel world. Better a complete break now, than 
protracted irritation, disagreement, misery — ^a tragedy of sordid- 
ness, of perpetual nagging and dissension, never rising to the 
height of tragedy strong enough to cleanse and purify. 

A mile from St. Lunaire he could find — and did — complete 
solitude. A glorious solitude; emerald downs, wild flowers 
in the richest profusion — daisy and clover, scabious and dusty 
golden bedstraw, anemone and pimpernel, wild geranium and 
heartsease — ^a score of different blooms, gold, purple, mauve, 
pink, blue, red, to be counted within each half-dozen yards. In 
places the downs towered to tall pinnacles, sward-covered, above 
the sea; sometimes with a rough stone shelter used by the 
coast-guard, or serving in rough weather for cattle or for goats. 
Fronting the lonely miles of sand and beach were tiny islets 
round which the sea chafed and fretted; foam-encircled, 
bufiEeted constantly by the gales, they yet retained on their 
summits the luxuriant vegetation possessed before the cleavage 
from the parent cli£F. . • . Here and there a field of flaming 
poppies caught the eye. Toward St. Brieuc, the cli£Es dropped 
gradually until the path stood only a few feet above the level 
of the beach. St. Brieuc stood picturesquely above a ravine, 
where artists were generally to be seen at work. He wan- 
dered sometimes as far as the town, generally to enter the 
church, where in the busiest working hours of the day some man 
from his fishing, some wife from her bartering, some child from 
its lessons, could always be found snatching a few minutes 
for muttered prayer. Once he came upon the black-and-white 
procession of a first communion. And once an altar erected 
inside a house near the church, and a tiny acolyte swinging 
his censer at the open door, announced a death within. • . . 

But generally he kept to the solitude of die downs, where 
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in a long day he mig^t meet perhaps only a brace of ragged 
urchins, herding cows or goats. Merry youngsters, piping some- 
times as the herds of old Greece; they grew to recognize the 
lonely Englishman, and had always open pahns for sous. 

Here he fought out his battle. In all his experience of life, 
this blow had affected him most crushingly. Everything had 
gone to pieces; everything wanted reconstruction. He tried 
to think of parallel cases, or cases in some respects allied to 
his own. Ruskin's was the most notable. Well, Ruskin had 
not gone under; in spite of it he had fought and conquered. 
But his wife never came back. 

In his heart of hearts, Ledgar knew that Mary would never 
come back. He dismissed after much consideration the 
thought of going back again to St. Jean, on the possibility that 
her attachment to Lincoln might have been a passing whim; 
that separation for a day or two might have brought her to 
her senses. No. Mary had made one mistake; she was of 
too strong and decided a nature to make another. He had seen 
in her eyes when she looked at Lincoln something that had 
never been in them when she had looked at him; in Lincoln's 
eyes something that he knew had never been in his. Yet he 
fancied that for fleeting moments he had seen such a light in 
Winnie Campion's. God — ^why hadn't he kept to his own peo- 
ple; proposed to and married her! That base pride of his 
had ruined ever)rthing. ... He seemed farther than ever 
now from Winnie; the confession that his own wife after a 
brief honeymoon — ^before the honeymoon was even over — ^had 
dismissed him, was too humiliating to form a basb for proposal 
to another woman. 

No, he would not go back. 

He did not like the idea of facing Mrs. Beltinge. He 
would send her a brief note; no doubt Mary would also write. 
But Gordon? What would Gordon have to say about it 
all? • • • "I'll go down and see him," he decided, and felt some 
relief. 
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On the Tuesday he recrossed to St. Malo, and took the 
home-bound boat. It had slipped his memory that Mary had told 
him Mademoiselle Dubois and Winnie were leaving St. Jean 
on the Monday. To his surprise he saw them among the 
passengers directly he stepped on board. He was afraid to ask 
news; neither of them mentioned his wife. On the outward 
trip he had arranged rugs and cushions, brought coffee and 
soup, for Mary; had paced the deck with Mary. And now it 
was Winnie. . • . She was quite natural and unaffected ; quite 
the old Winnie of Came Bay. ... If ... if .. . 

His spirits rose during the journey ; sank again to zero as he 
made his way alone to the flat. He stayed there the night, and 
the next day made arrangements for sub-letting, and the dis- 
posal of some of the furniture. ... In the afternoon he went 
to Canford. 

Gordon was spearing cakes in the shop-window; he had a 
visitor to tea; a pale young man who was introduced as secre- 
tary of the Canford Young Men's Guild, which Gordon was 
to address that evening. 

Gordon was unaffectedly glad, but equally surprised, to see 
him. . . . 

'And wherc's Mary?" was his first question. 
That's what I came to see you about. Can we have a few 
minutes alone?" 

''Excuse me, Mr. Batson." Gordon led the way to a small 
study. "I've only just had it fitted up," he said, "it used to be 
a box-room. My sermons involve such a prodigious amount ot 
mental strain that I really found a study indispensable. And it 
adds so much to one's dignity. People think twice as much of 
me as they did before. I'm the chaplain now; even the most 
arrogant attendants leave out the adjective. ... I think you 
can just squeeze in. There's scarcely room to swing a cat; 
still, as I don't swing cats it doesn't matter much. Well, about 
Mary? I didn't expect to see her lamb so soon without her. . • 
Sorry, old chap; it's being so much among the other lunatics.'^ 
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"Well, true words are spoken in jest," said Ledgar rather 
bitterly. "YouVe really answered your own question. Mary 
seems to have found me too lamb-like. She's gone off with 
someone else." 

Gordon pursed up his lips and whistled. 

"Here, wait a minute," he said, "have a cigar. I've sur- 
vived one or two ; and that's a recommendation from a curate's 
stomach. Scotch? Water or soda? Now we'll talk." 

He swung himself into one of the two arm-chairs; Ledgar 
told his story. He related quite plainly what had happened. 
Everything was told; the first disagreements, Mary's revela- 
tion about the proposal, the incident at the house of the Grand 
Figuier; the affairs of the song and Morlaix; the final scene. 
Before the recital had finished Gordon was pacing the narrow 
limits of the room. 

"Well, well ..." he kept sa3ring. Now and then he 
asked a question. "Had Mary hinted before at leaving him?" 
"What sort of man was Lincoln?" "Did Ledgar think they 
were in love?" "How many people knew about it all? . . • 
Well Well " 

"Mary's a little more contrary than I thought she would 
be," he said. "It was rather — bloody — of Mary. . • . I'm 
forgetting I'm a parson. And what do you propose to do?" 

"That's just what I don't know," said Ledgar. "I wanted 
to ask your advice. How would you act? I really don't see 
what's to be done; I've thought over everything again and 
again until my head whirls. I don't know." 

"Of course there's hari-kari/' said Gordon, with a whimsical 
side-glance. ... "I rather wonder my affectionate sister didn't 
present you with a Japanese sword, and a treatise on the 
easiest methods of happy dispatch. I will say it — she's quite 
sufficiently bloody to have done it. She's a queer girl, Mary 
is. Always coldly logical; always drastic in her methods if 
any course of action commends itself to her rather perverted 
common sense. I've never come across anyone quite like hen 
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Whm she was quite a kiddy, if one of her dolls offended her she 
solemnly beheaded it after due trial. Not many little girls 
have the nerve to do that. All in the most friendly way, you 
know; she always embraced the doll first to show that there 
was no real ill-feeling. I caught her once taking first com- 
munion with a nigger doll before its execution, like whatV 
his^ame. She got diat out of Froude. . . . And now she's 
grown-up; and you're the doll that's managed in some way 
to offend her; and ofE goes your head, with the manager's com- 
pliments and regrets. ... I used to expostulate with her; it 
was never any use. She had always given the doll a perfectly 
fair trial. And it was always quite impossible to continue 
living in the same house with the culprit. I believe once when 
the creature was an especial favorite — but its glaring fault was 
limpness — she seriously debated whether to cut off her own 
head instead. And mind you she was quite capable of doing 
that. . . . I'm afraid there's not much hope. Did you think 
of going over again, and having another try?" 
! "I thought of it . . . but I don't see the use. I should 
only make a bi^er fool of myself than I am already." 
' "If that's possible," said Gordon, his smile taking some of the 
edge from bis words. 

"If it's possible," assented Ledgar gravely. "Oh, I know I 
look the last word in fools. Yet what can I do? What could 
I do? What would you have done?" 

"I haven't the ghost of an idea," said Gordon. "I can't 
quite imagine myself in such a situation. I've never been 
married ; if I do, I shall certainly choose some one a little more 
tameable than Mary. I always did admire the courage that 
made you , . . choose her." 

"It appears that she chose mc." 

"Then she certainly should keep to her bargain. I remem- 
ber how we used to argue about the better or worse, though. 
The line she takes is simple enough: if she buys a gown that 
doesn't fit or suit her, she has it altered; if it can't be altet&d. 
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she sends it back. I don't say she hasn't any moral sense; she 
has a moral sense peculiarly her own — and unlike other people's. 
She's really primitive woman. Scratch her, and you find 
Boadicea, Elfrida, Maud, Elizabeth. Not, I hope, Lucrezia 
Borgia. ... A dash of Lady Macbeth, certainly. But she'd 
have done that business cleanly, efficiently, unremorsefully, as 
a desirable and sensible thing not to be made any bones about. 
Killing no murder, you know; everything from the purest and 
most rational motives. No 'out, damned spots' about 
Mary. ... I don't know what you're to do. Go over and 
worry her; she's as likely as not to invite you to have a cup of 
coffee in romantic surroundings, and stab you politely in the 
back. Then she'll explain while you're dying that it is all for 
your good, and that she hopes she hasn't hurt you. That girl's 
capable of anything; strong enough for an]rthing. You want 
some knowledge of obscure psychology to understand her. It's 
by no means a criminal type. Nor exactly a cruel one ; except 
in the sense in which a surgeon, performing a serious operation 
from a strong sense of duty, is cruel. • . • There ought to be 
a school of matrimony, with special classes for dealing with 
abnormal types." 

"I wish there had been," said Ledgar ruefully. "How to 
insist on an obstinate wife's not singing a song when she insists 
on doing so, for instance. How to behave when your wife 
tells you on your honeymoon that as an alternative to suicide she 
proposes to marry someone else — ^and goes off with him under 
your very nose. You don't know what an impasse you're 
brought to. • • • There's an opening in your school for pro- 
fessors who have had some experience in the divorce courts. I 
think ... I told you Mary wants me to divorce her? She 
seems to think it's as easy as getting a packet of chocolates out 
of an automatic machine. You put in your substitute for a 
penny; the machine does the rest. And that's the devil of it; 
I'm married, and I'm not married. I don't know how I stand. 
I haven't even the status of a widower." 
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"I wiih it wasn't my sister who had gone in for this 
'Woman- Who>Diddery' business, as Roddy Stanley calls it. . . . 
I tell you what I'm taking my holiday next week; I was 
going down to Hastings. I'll run over to St. Jean instead. 
I don't suppose I shall be able to do much good; I may find 
out how the land lies. You'll have to share Ae expenses." 

"It'll be awfully good of you," said Ledgar, cheering up 
wonderfully. The interview with Mary's brother had gone off 
much better than he had expected. . . . There had at least 
been no recrimination, even if Gordon's tone did not always 
quite conceal an undercurrent of mild contempt Once firmly 
married, Gordon would have found some means of holding 
what he had gained. 

"Well, that's settled." The pact was made with firmly 
clasped hands. "Now we'll go back and finish tea." He 
looked at his watch. "Hullo, I didn't know it was so late. 
I'm due at the Guild at seven-thirty. You'd better come. I'm 
giving a paper on my Nine Days' Scheme." 

"What's that?" asked Ledgar. 

"You'U see." 

About a dozen young men were assembled — ^loc^ng in- 
tensely serious, self-conscious, and high-minded — in the vestry 
of die church. Gordon, in a few preliminary remarks ex- 
plained his subject to those who were not already familiar with 
it. Everyone had heard the phrase "nine days' wonder." 
Somethit^ happened; for Ae first three days everyone dis- 
cussed it, the papers were full of details. During anodier diree 
days it still excites considerable interest In the last three 
days, there are chance remaiks, casual paragraphs — the subject 
that was in everyone's mind nine days ago tizzies out. . . . 
Of course in that reject bis title was unfortunate; he did not 
want the matter to fizzle out. Still, nine days was a good 
period for his purpose; die Nine Days' Scheme a sufficiently 
alluring title. 

His idea was umply this. Society was in a state more ac 
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less of uncertainty, perplexity, reaching almost to diaos; people 
were at a dead-end, at the end of the passage— to quote 
Kipling's phrase — at the end, it seemed, of an age. New 
knowledge had unsettled men's minds as never before in the 
history of humanity. How small a fragment of time a cen- 
tury was — and in a century, how immensely our knowledge 
had broadened and advanced. Locomotives traveled in an 
hour farther than the stages in a day; every man could have 
his own car, his own cycle, flying through the country at any 
rate up to eisjhty miles an hour; men spoke to one another 
across land and across sea; machines talked and sang; living 
men and women moved and acted on a screen ; you could bot- 
tle up and preserve sound and action. Skillful surgeons per- 
formed operations every day that our grandfathers never 
dreamed of; limbs could be amputated without pain; antiseptics 
had robbed accidents of nearly all their former terrors; men 
and women walked about with false eyes, false limbs, false 
noses, false stomachs. Armies of microbes fought against dis- 
ease; fertilized the land to produce richer crops. What we 
saw around us could be photographed in natural colors. Print- 
ing presses turned out papers by the million in a few hours; 
elaborate machinery superseded tedious manual labor in the 
setting of the type. We wrote by machinery; calculated by 
machinery. A penny would carry our letters thousands of 
miles ; for sixpence a message could be flashed in a few minutes 
across the kingdom ; for a few coppers a man in London could 
talk to his friend in Manchester. • • • Evolution had come 
to stay. School children knew the meaning of biology; the 
workingman read his Spencer, his Huxley, his Darwin, his 
HaeckeL Floating palaces crossed the Atlantic in a few days. 
Colossal guns flung their missiles a score of miles. • • • Men 
have learned at last to fly. They weigh the spheres, analyze 
them. Fifty million stars have been brought within our ken 
by the great telescopes. We know and name the satellites of 
distant planets, the canals and polar caps of Mars, the craters 
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of the Moon. The planets move to time-table more accurately 
than our suburban trains. Our great microscopes show us the 
tiniest form of animal life, in plant, in sand, in ooze. 

And, before all this knowledge, man stood aghast-staggered 
by the immensity, the cold mathematical precision of the 
universe. What of the ancient faith? A thousand years had 
been a day in the sight of God; a day a thousand years in 
the sight of man. And now man began to measure time and 
space with divine eyes. Where was our Biblical chronology? 
Where our story of creation and the fall? We had new codes 
of ethics. Where the miracles — Balaam's ass, Aaron's rod» 
Jonah's whale, Paul's handkerchiefs? A speck of protoplasm 
covered up God. Before fresh knowledge, new criticism, the 
Bible seemed to fall to pieces. The devil was dead, choked by 
amoebae. Our new name for Adam is Pithecanthropus. • • » 
No. We could find no more room for God; scarcely could 
make room, even if we cared to retain Him in our knowledge. 

Gordon^ went on to state how these facts had gradually 
been brought home to him. "I'm not much of a thinker," he 
said — ^he was an abrupt, almost jerky speaker — "doing's always 
been more in my line. These things are too big for me. But 
you have to think. I began when I was, well, I suppose you'd 
call it a kind of squireen. I used to chat to the old country 
folk, the farmers, the fishermen. A generation ago the 
churches used to be filled with men in smocks and jerseys. 
They aren't now. Why? If rain was wanted, men used to 
pray for it; now they grouse, and swear, and wait. They 
used to go to church to pray for good harvests and good hauls. 
Now they try new nets and the latest thing in chemicals. . • • 
I went into the Army. One day I was at Shomcliffe Camp. 
I found two young lads, a drummer and a bugler, hanging 
round the canteen. I tried to get them to come down with me 
to the Soldiers' Institute at Sandgate. Not they. I asked 
them whether they didn't think God would like to see them 
better employed. One grew red, stuttered and stammered ; the 
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other said quite frankly that he didn't believe there was any 
God; most of the fellows said there wasn't. And now I've got 
a job at Canford Asylum. Most of the people there — no, not 
most of them; that's not fair — a good many of them, though, 
if they believe in God at all, think He's a cruel monster. And 
I don't wonder. I came across a man in one of the wards the 
other day. He was sitting at a table, with his head in his 
hands; when I spoke to him he didn't answer. An attendant 
told him roughly to get up. He stood up sulkily, and I saw 
that he was blind. I don't like pi jaw, as you know; but I 
said something — I forgot exactly what it was — about the kind- 
ness of God. 'That's all very well for you,' he said. 'Where's 
His kindness to me? I was married; had a chemist's shop in 
Camberwell. My sight began to go. Not my fault, was it? 
I couldn't do my work. I made mistakes. My accounts got 
into confusion. There was one veiy bad mistake; someone 
<lied ; my business went. It's got«on my mind a bit. I admit 
I was queer for a time. • • . My wife had me put away. She 
used to come and see me at first; now she's living with another 
man. I was quite clear in my mind after I'd been here six 
months. The plain living and air and exercise did me good. 
Just at first. I had to go through a lot of hustling and order- 
ing about that I wasn't used to — me who once had a boy and 
an assistant to order about. But I thought, "I'll put up with 
it, and try to get out." I thought, "Perhaps if my health 
cames back my sight will get better." I applied for my 
discharge ; time after time I applied. I spoke to my wife about 
it. "When you're better, dear." Dear! . . . When I told 
them I was sane; could remember everything; knew that I had 
been strange once, but was quite recovered — that was one of my 
delusions. In an asylum it's a delusion to know yourself sane. 
If it wasn't for my sight, I'm capable of doing anything now. 
That is, as far as thought goes — and hands. But I mustn't 
put on my own boots without an order. I mustn't sit down 
or stand up without an order. God? God good? I used to 
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go to chapel ; had my own pew. I believed in God ; believed 
that He was good ; although sometimes what I saw in my test- 
tubes and read in my boots puzzled me. I said to myself, said 
1, "These things are too much for your brain, Tom Radford. 
Stick to your Bible, and the God Who's there, though you 
can't see Him and can't prove Him." . . . When I went blind, 
I burned my Bible. It was one of the things they certified 
me for; my doctor didn't believe in the Bible himself, but he 
thot^t I must be mad to burn it . . . I've been here seven- 
teen years and I'm going to die here. Seventeen years' im- 
prisonment for doing nothing. Do you know what I think 
now?' 

" 'No,' I said. 

" 'Why, duit God's dead. That He died seventeen yean 
agol' 

"What could I say? I didn't know ^rfiat to say. 'Oh, you 
mustn't think that I tnov) He's alive. He can be your best 
friend now, as He was when you were outside.' 

" 'Don't believe it,' he said. 'You're free; you're not blind; 
it's all very well for you to talk. He's one of two things, if 
there is a God at all. He's dead — or He's bad.' 

"Mind, I'm not running down the asylum. I'm their man; 
they pay me a hundred and seventy pounds a year, and this is 
all between ourselves. I'm simply showing you how, coi this 
side and that, belief is dying out. To a certain extent we 
hang on to tradition. It's easier to hang on to the old forms. 
In our church here, now, when I take die services, I look round 
the congregation and think, 'How many of you really believe?' 
Precious few. Precious few people who uke any intelligent 
interest in life. Why was there all that excitement over New 
Theolt^y a few years back? It was unsatisfying; insidious; 
more dangerous than open unbelief. Evil, only darkness where 
light should be — darkness waiting for the light to flow into it- 
evil, a blind groping after good; the man mistakenly getting 
drunk, for instance, in a search for good. Mischievous noo- 
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sense, that; good's good, evil's evil; there are poles between 
them. But people flocked to hear about it ; all over the coun- 
try they talked about it, read about it, discussed it, wrangled 
over it. Why? Because the old faith seemed to have gone 
by the board, and there was nothing to take its place. Old 
theologians had grown too rigid, too unsdelding. Because they 
saw little unimportant things going, they thought the whole 
structure was toppling down. Christianity wasn't growing old 
gracefully. . . • Christian people lacked the broadness and 
charity of Christ. Believe or be damned to you. • • . People 
don't like threatening. Well, the New Theology's dead, or 
nearly dead; but men aren't satisfied. They're still groping 
after something; something that shall satisfy them, and yet 
appeal to common sense. Mind you, I believe in the mirac- 
ulous; Old Testament as well as New; in the Immaculate 
Conception and real Divinity ; in Heaven — I'm not quite certain 
about Hell. I suppose that must be true, though. • • . But 
it doesn't seem to me very important whether people actually 
believe with their brains in these things. We've attached so 
much more attention to what we think about things than what 
we do. . • • Only right thinking must precede right living. 

"And now I'm coming to my point. We've got ourselves 
into a muddle, a tangle; we don't know where we stand. A 
quarter of the people who go to church and chapel — ^the young 
people«especially, and the people who think most deeply, are 
agnostics. They may not admit it; they may not know it. 
I've questioned scores. What we want is Nine Days' thought, 
clear, sustained, strenuous thought, followed at once by 
action. 

"I want to agitate for a State Holiday of Nine Days through- 
out Christendom. It's a big order; it'll cost money; people 
who can't afford it will have to be kept. It'll pay in the long 
run, though; pay splendidly. A tremendous Sunday of Nine 
Days. Boring? Dull? Bad enough to have a twenty-four 
hour Sunday every week? 
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"I don't diink so. Mind, I believe in doing die thing thor- 
oughly. No ordinary work ; no pubs open ; no traces of amuse- 
ment. Just « whole nation — whole nations — at thoi^t and 
action. 

"On the fiist day, I want every man, woman, child, to face 
quite boldly his own attitude towards life and towards the 
Universe. With pencil and paper. Not thinkii^ vaguely. 
Putting down in black and white the exact position. 
; "Here you are, for instance. I'm a Churdunan. 

"Do I believe in God, and if so, what's my real thou^t as 
to the nature of God ? Write the answer down. Arguments 
— pro and con. Spiritual experience ; intuition ; whatever you 
like to call it. 

"Jesua Christ 'The Christ— whom say ye that He is?' 
A good man? God? Different from Buddha, Mahomet? 
Write it down. 

"Miracles. The Creation, The Fall Arguments first, not 
forgetting any spiritual conviction you may have — to be checked 
by reason, and discarded if the balance goes against it. 

"Infant Baptism? Or adult baptism? Qiristenii^? Im- 
mersion? 

"Then you'll have some surprises. You'll find out some- 
thing. You'll get some idea at all events where you stand. 
Put down your verdict mi cverythii^j 'Yes,' 'No,' 'I don't 
know.' Perhaps you'll fbd you oug^t not to belong to the 
English Church, but to the Plymouth Brethren, or the Roman 
Catholics, or the Freethinkers. Then change over. Or you 
may find that no sect at all represents your attitude, but that 
you're a kind of mixture of half a dozen. Of course the nine 
days will have been carefully prepared for. There will be a 
Govenunent Bureau to deal with cases like yours and sort out 
people into new sects. The first Sunday of our nine days will 
be Family Coach Sunday. People will flock out of one churdi 
into another that represents their views more closely; there 
will be no shame attaching to so general an exodus; timid io\k. 
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and people hide-bound by tradition will take courage from tbe 
example of so many. 

''Because, you see, tradition is such a difficult thing to break 
away from. Take asylum life; I know more of that than any 
other. Now in one asylum — Vm not speaking of Canford 
Lodge — it used to be the tradition that the proper treatment 
for dyspepsia and inability to take normal quantities of food 
was to force the patient to take three times the ordinary quan- 
tity. It sounds incredible; it's an actual fact; the chaplain 
told me. • • • I don't know who was the author of this bril- 
liant theory; some doctor with cranks, perhaps, or possibly a 
head-attendant. Once started, this method went on for years 
and years. You see it was a tradition of that asylum. ... 
Now only recently there was a case of an elderly army man, 
dyspeptic, but with nothing seriously wrong with him. They 
made him gorge. They forced him to eat. A man who could 
only tackle the very lightest and simplest food with any com- 
fort and any benefit, was made to eat three times as much as 
any other patient. He lodged a rather emphatic protest by 
dying half an hour after an enormous meal. ... In our 
churches, people, because of tradition, are stuffed with far more 
and far heavier food than they are able to assimilate. It kills 
the spiritual life of some of them. • • • Our nine days would 
alter all that. 

"After Family Coach Sunday, would come a day in which 
men would face their position with regard to work. Perhaps 
a clerk might hate clerking, yet make an excellent craftsman, a 
first-rate draper, a splendid gardener. A clergyman, placed 
in the church by his family, might find his talents lay in the 
direction of bookmaking or running a superior public-house. A 
greengrocer might discover that he had every qualification for 
success, except opportunity, as a rural dean. I'm taking ex- 
aggerated cases; there's no doubt that no end of square pegs are 
in round holes. Look at Shorthouse ; I forget exactly what he 
was, a Quaker and some sort of tradesman; he wrote a fas- 
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cinating novel showing the most intimate knowledge of me- 
diaeval Catholicism. Look at Dodgson. Queen Victoria liked 
'Alice in Wonderland' so mach that she gave an order for all 
his books; the others were most of them on higher mathematics. 
I d<»i't deny that some pe<^le can combine two or three occu- 
pations. Dean Hole knew all there was to be known about 
roses, but I'm sure he was an excellent Dean. Kingsley and 
Baring-Gould were good parsons and good novelists. Black- 
more knew as much about market-gardening as he did about 
writing. But I'm certain there must be plenty of muddle- 
headed market gardeners who'd be quite good with their pens, 
and plenty of novelists who'd be better employed in turning 
their time and talents to market-gardening; some of their own 
works might come in usefully as manure. Here another 
Government Bureau would be useful. A lad much better 
£tted for any other kind of life is shoved into an office because 
his father has been a clerk. He hates the work, hates the 
confinement, hates the routine. But year after year he has to 
go on; and grows old and gray; and one fine day his stool's 
vacant — the life done ; not exactly a wasted life, but a stunted, 
crippled, hampered life, that might have been very splendid. 
And so the square pegs — especially the younger ones — would 
reconsider their positions; get some assistance imm Government, 
which would have to be repaid later; and make a fresh surt 
along the lines for which Nature had especially fitted 
them. . . . 

"I'm not sure that I should have a marriage exchange, 
for ill-assorted unions; I'm quite sure I'd make people think 
a little seriously, about their married lives, and how, when 
any friction existed, it might be removed. A day should be 
given up to the management of children. And on that day, 
above all, every parent in the land would be compelled to 
explain quite clearly and of course quite cleanly to all children 
of a certain age the facts about their own bodies. There would 
be days set apart for social questions affecting the whole com- 
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munity. Drink, for instance. I'm a bigot there; if I had 
my way, the drink traffic would be stopped absolutely, except 
for medicinal purposes. Fm not sure that it couldn't be done 
without even then. I knew a man dying of sarcoma who, be- 
cause he had been a temperance reformer all his life, would 
not take a drop of alcohol to relieve his pain. If a man with 
sarcoma can do that, it rules out the necessity for drink in a 
good many minor ailments. We've had heaps of men in the 
asylum who've been in the habit of drinking fairly freely. 
Well, you know, after a few days they don't miss it; and after 
a few days longer they are ready to admit that they feel better 
without it. ... Of course there'd be tremendous difficulties 
and opposition; perhaps something less drastic would have to 
be proposed. But I'm for the whole hog. 

"Of course the question I'm most interested in just now is 
the treatment of the insane. I'm not talking only about Can- 
ford Lpdge. There are places all over the country a hundred 
times worse than Canford Lodge. But I know what I'm talk- 
ing about; patients who have been in other asylums tell the 
chaplain what they might not tell anyone else. That's one of 
the advantages of being only a bloody parson. Sometimes 
there's physical violence. In many cases these people can't com- 
plain ; perhaps they are inarticulate ; perhaps they have not the 
sense to complain. There's a lot of rough treatment not actu- 
ally reaching brutality; there's endless and needless hustling, 
ordering, bullying, insult. Why? Mind you, these people are 
just those weak and defenseless members of the community who 
need especial kindness and protection. No one would ever 
treat animals as they are treated. This wants altering. It 
ought to be as difficult to get into an asylum as it is to go to 
prison ; as it is to get out. All over the kingdom are thousands 
of men and women, I won't say not insane, but harmless and 
with only slight delusions. They are deprived of home or em- 
ployment, friends, liberty, enjoyments; and for long, hopeless 
years subjected to such treatment as would drive even the san- 
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est person mad with resentment, irritation, and worry. Why 
should they be? You see, the difficulty is that no competent 
person really knows anything about it. You thinlc the medt- 
cal superintendents know? How can they? Everything's 
spick and span when they come down the corridor. Mental 
disorder is absolutely unlike everything else; it requires special 
conditions. The only way to £nd out is to have ipiet, I don't 
like the idea; it's not a pleasant one, but you must remember 
the state of affairs you have to deal with. You are dealing 
with people incapable of protecting themselves; very often in- 
capable of reporting their trouble. Bring in two or three in- 
telligent, well-paid, reliable men; men with sympathy and 
knowledge — not of the official classes — ^journalists, perhaps; 
business men. You pay your Commissioners fifteen hundred 
a year for looking at these places when they are tidied up for 
inspection. Fay these men for looking at them when they are 
not tidied up. Let them come in as patients; mix with the 
most hopeless, most degraded of the patients. And watdi ; and 
endure; and report. Any attendant found bullying, molesting, 
ridiculing, insulting a patient, should be instantly dismissed. 
Because of the enormity of the offense. Think of it. Here 
are people who need, as no others, kindness and sympathy and 
forbearance. Hectoring and insult may make all the differ- 
ence between restoration and freedom, and continued misery 
ending only in death. . . , Then careful classification and 
separation of cases is necessary. A man imagines, for instance, 
that he is Julius Cssar or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Quite a harmless idea; it hurts no one; in other respects he 
may be a good business man, a capable journalist — -anything. 
But he's treated exactly as if he were an animal. He's under 
orders from any rustic semi-educated lad who's set over him. 
He mayn't think or act for himsdf in any capacity because 
that one tiny comer of his mind is affected ; he majm't manage 
his own business, sign his own checks. He mayn't do any- 
thing — excq>t commit crimes. There's his one privilege. He 
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can steal anything, murder anyone, with impunity. We had 
a man who was writing a book. He got away. But although 
his mind was perfectly dear except for one delusion — ^he thought 
he was Anti-Christ, and had committed the unpardonable sin 
— he was absolutely at the mercy of those in charge here. They 
could have presented his working; torn up his book; edited it 
for him. I don't say they tried to do so. The Medical Super- 
intendent at Canford happened to be a gentleman. But they 
could have done so. . . • Why should a man with one quite 
harmless delusion be placed with imbeciles and idiots, and de- 
prived of every right and every privilege? 

"The treatment of lunatics in this country is the greatest 
blot on our civilization; and the appalling thing is that what 
goes on behind the scenes is absolutely unknown except to those 
who suffer. Men of Board School education, and experience 
of life gained in shop, factory, or camp; men unfit to exercise 
command over an infants' creche ; men of narrow intelligence — 
these, whose ancestors were serfs and in whose blood is the 
serf-spirit rising against its masters at the first relaxation of 
authority — are put in charge of men who have had, in the out- 
side world, means, authority, position. An elderly patient, who 
had had a large income, houses, carriages, servants, told 9ie the 
other day that he kept a weekly record with matches of the 
number of times he had been hustled, bullied, and insulted. 
He waited in vague hope of some Avenger who should come — 
inquire into everything — and 'give a good whipping' to these 
men who molested him; who took keener delight in molesting 
him because of his former position. Because, you know, re- 
spect for social conditions is astonishingly skin-deep. It's not 
the attendants only. 'When I was outside,* the same man told 
me, 'shopkeepers used positively to cringe before me when I 
entered their doors. They don't now. The tailor, the boot- 
maker, come to Canford: "Oh, he's a lunatic; his people pay 
the bills"; and so it's "Sit there," "Take your boot off," "Turn 
round" — orders, not requests; no politeness, no civility.' I'm 
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not attacking tradesmen as a class. I'm not attacking atten- 
dants as a class. They are men with very difficult work to 
do; but there is every possible reason why it should be done 
with courtesy and sympathy. That it can be so done I know; 
many of the attendants are capable, efficient, sympathetic men. 
But there are many exceptions. Even in well-conducted asy- 
lums, behind the backs of the high officials, attendants wrapped 
in a little brief authority stalk and domineer like toy deities. 
I know. I've seen it. 

"And these men ou^t first to be soundly horsewhipped be- 
fore the helpless beings to whose wretchedness they have added 
so much gratuitous misery; and then dismissed the service. 

"You think I'm letting cats out of bags. It's between our- 
selves I'm saying this; but, mind you, I've said very much the 
same before now to the offidals. You know the old proverb: 
'Out of sight, out of mind.' 

"So much for my one special subject and special grievance 
against society. . . . Well, the next question is the question 
of Sunday. Our second Sunday of the nine days should be a 
Reformed Sunday. I'd have, for one thing, an all-round ex- 
change of pulpits. Cardinal Bourne should preach at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
the City Temple, Mr. Joseph McCabe at Westminster Cathe- 
dral, a Plymouth Brother (I don't know their eminent names) 
at St. Paul's, one of the great revivalists at the Abbey, General 
Bramwell Booth at South Place. A shake up all round. It 
should be Toleration Sunday. The limpets and fossils who 
had let the preceding Sunday pass over their heads without 
budging, should be made to hear the exact opposite of the views 
they had listened to for long, unvaried years. And then the 
reasons for Sunday observance should be faced. Most people 
don't know. Why do the Moslems keep one day, the Jews 
another, the Christians a third? Why did the early Christians 
keep some Saturday, some Sunday, some both? And in churches 
and chapels on this Sunday I should have lessons read, not 
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only from the Bible, but from the Koran, from the Vedas and 
Damathat and Talmud, from Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
from Shakespeare and Rusb'n and Carlyle. And the Bible 
should never be taught alone to children. With each passage 
should be given a parallel passage, so that the seeming narrow- 
ness of one religion should be broadened, and a child be made 
to understand that all truth is not to be found within the 
covers of one Book, or under the steeple of one Church. The 
narrowness of Christian people has been the one great obstacle 
to the spreading of their faith. A sensitive, nervous, imagina- 
tive child is frightened away from a religion in whose strength 
lies his only hope, by the number of its precepts, the burden and 
unintelligibility of its doctrine, the unattractiveness of its ser- 
vices, and, above all, by the claim it seems to make that all 
other religions are mischievous or mistaken. 

"And so, above all, this Reformed Sunday must be a bright 
Sunday. A more rigid censorship should be exercised over 
hymns. Look at some of them. 'Oh, give me Samuel's ear!' 
Isn't that cannibalistic? 'Come, my soul, thy suit prepare.' 
Like an order to your tailor. "I should like to die," said Willie, 
''if my papa could die, too." Of all the • . • well, I'm not going 
to let myself go. . . . And then there should be hsmms from 
other religions; secularist hymns; songs not necessarily relig- 
ious, but elevating and inspiring; by Emerson, Tennyson — ^men 
like that. 

"The churches must be made more attractive; and the Sun- 
day Schools especially. Of all the dull, drab places, the worst 
are surely those in which a child gets his first impressions of 
religion. There should be beautiful pictures; not cheap oleo- 
graphic daubs. Pictures by Watts, by Holman Hunt, by 
Dore, by Goetze, by the old masters. The cinematograph, the 
magic lantern, the phonograph, should have their place in 
Sunday School. Children ought to want to go there. Now, as 
often as not, they hate going. 

"Wc lost a great deal when the Reformation swept over 
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England. Why not mystery plays and miracle plays still? 
And why not Shakespeare on Sundays? And plays like 
"Bcckct/' like "Rosemary," like "Markhcim"? You may listen 
to a popular song; you may watch a cinematograph. England 
wants to be Merry England once again. The old dances ought 
to be revived — in a small way they are being revived — dances 
like Hares on the Mountains, for instance; jolly, clean, merry 
dances, with plenty of action for boys and girls. I don't say 
on Sunday necessarily; I do say on summer evenings on every 
village green and every suburban common and every London 
park. 

'Well, I could go on indefinitely; that's roughly my idea. 
Nine days of spring cleaning. Nine days of Jubilee. Nine days 
of thought, not vague, but set down in black and white, fol- 
lowed by action. Nine days' war against muddle, confusion, 
unnecessary perplexity and misery and boredom. It'd cost 
money. I believe General Booth managed to raise a hundred 
thousand pounds for his Darkest England campaign. Peo- 
ple thought it a great sum. . . . Yes, but if a hundred mil- 
lion is wanted for a war with some foreign Power? There's 
no difficulty then. 

"Mind, I don't say that Christianity has failed or is fail- 
ing. It can't fail. It's in the very bones of our life, whether 
we acknowledge it or not. But somehow we've managed to 
cover up a very simple faith with a vast mass of needless and 
mischievous excrescence. We want broader views, wider out- 
looks ; a synthesis of new and old knowledge ; of legend, science,' 
religion. You see it's like this. There are all kinds of ladders 
of different lengths. There's a ladder called Phallic worship, 
and a ladder called Stomach worship ; and a little longer ladder, 
named Kali, for those who serve through fear; and there's 
the ladder on which Caliban sits arguing with himself from 
himself about Setebos; and there's the ladder of Jove and 
strength, of Zeus and beauty, of Buddha and asceticism, of Je- 
hovah and law. But there's one ladder reaching to the clouds 
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of sunrise; and the name of that latter is Christ. And to 
that ladder it will be found at last that all other ladders lead ; 
and from those ladders all feet at last will find the one which 
leads to the heights of gold and crimson 1" 

Gordon sat down. Several speakers followed; Ledgar was 
almost too much concerned with his own thoughts and his 
own affairs to have followed the address very closely. As it 
seemed expected that he should say something, he spoke for 
half a dozen minutes. The scheme seemed novel and interest* 
ing; he thought It was too whimsical to be put into effect. Try 
by some Act more or less official to make people recast or re- 
state their creeds; the result would probably be some form of 
spiritual or physical civil war. Experience seemed to show that 
Utopias ended in the smoke of their own factory chimneys. 
There were two points only on which he would make any com- 
ment Mr. Beltinge had said that alcoholic drink was quite 
unnecessary. Now roast pork and apple sauce is unnecessary. 
It gave many people indigestion. It gave some people trichi- 
nosis. Some religious systems tabooed it altogether. . . . But 
it was very nice, as the Chinaman who burnt his house down 
many long years ago discovered. From the time of Noah peo- 
ple had found that stimulants were very nice. It's easy to 
say, "Settle your drink question in your nine days." How 
are you going to do it? People have been trying for a good 
deal longer than nine days ; and we don't all live in prisons or 
asylums. ... As to the employment bureau, he saw innumer- 
able applicants for the posts of Premier, Poet Laureate, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Archbishop of Canterbury. Mute 
inglorious Miltons might be common enough; very likely they 
were. But a Government bureau could not make them vocant 
and glorious. • . . No, the scheme was suggestive and interest- 
ing; when it came to laying the foundation stones, he thought 
that only another Spanish castle would be built. . . . 

A day or two after his interview with Gordon, Ledgar went 
down to Came Bay. He had announced the time of his 
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arrival; to his intense amazement he saw, approaching the 
station as he left it, his father mounted on a gigantic, brick-red 
ordinary! He rode unsteadily, it is true, but with grim de- 
termination. It appeared that he had been out of sorts, and 
the doctor had recommended light exercise — suggesting the pur- 
chase of a tricycle. Mr. Dunstan's translation of the recom- 
mendation into his own terms was entirely characteristic. Tri- 
cycles cost money; he spent several spare hours rummaging 
about marine store dealers and ironmongers in the lower quar- 
ters of Carne Bay. At last he purchased for twenty shillings 
an antiquated ordinary bicycle; the vendor, delighted at sell- 
ing it for more than its value as old iron, threw in several 
lessons. With commendable resolution, and not a few falls, 
Mr. Dunstan mastered the machine. Getting on was of course 
the great difficulty, though getting off again — ^with any satis- 
faction to oneself — was an achievement even more taxing to 
the dexterity of an amateur. He practiced in the square or 
parallelogram formed by the street in which he lived. Carter 
Street, Sea Street, and Tyrrel Road — all thoroughfares com- 
paratively free from traffic. He told Ledgar that he was even 
beginning to enjoy it, though a pastime involving so much diffi- 
culty and danger in mounting, dismounting, retaining one's 
seat and pedab, and avoiding the curious m^^etic attraction 
which carts, other bicycles, and especially steam-rollers seemed 
to possess was not without its drawbacks. On several oc- 
casions he had been half an hour late for tea owing to his 
inability to get off at hb own door. It required so much 
nerve. There were, as everyone knew, three ways of getting 
off an ordinary bicycle; you could slide down over the tail, 
you could jump off by the pedal, or, simplest of all — if it worked 
satisfactorily — ^you could put out one leg and let the machine 
topple over on that side. If (as generally happened) it top- 
pled over on the other side, you were done. Being Carlyle's 
forked radish has its disadvantages. . . • It frequently hap- 
pened while he was learning that he was compelled — nerve or 
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a clear road failing him — to ride round and round and round 
the square, with agonizing glimpses through his own window, 
as he passed, of cosied teapot, cake, and bread and butter. 

But these difficulties had all been mastered ; and he suggested 
to Ledgar a ride — ^his first excursion out of home waters — ^to 
Abbott's Forstal, eight or nine miles away. • • . 

Lamps alight, Mr. Dunstan was the first to reach the saddle. 
Ledgar's steed was unfamiliar and erratic. When he re- 
mounted, the machine got beyond control before he could re- 
gain his pedals, and he charged uncertainly but furiously in the 
direction of his father. "Which way arc you coming — left or 
right?" asked that gentleman. "I don't know yet," gasped 
Ledgar, wavering from side to side. There was scarcely time 
for reflection, but Mr. Dunstan's business mind grasped two 
or three salient facts; if he stayed still, which was impossible, 
the machine would strike his great wheel; if he went on it 
would catch the little wheel; if by any means he could move 
back, he might escape altogether. • • . He tried to go back. 
The ordinary, not accustomed to trick riders, resented this; 
bringing up its rear wheel, it flung it over the other, and 
after tossing Mr. Dunstan across the handlebar, smote him 
violently on the back of the head. It was insult linh'ng itself 
to injury; a contemptuous, "Come up, thou bald head" pat ad- 
ministered to the prostrate man. "Oh, I say, are you hurt?" 
cried Ledgar, charging up — ^now that the pedals were regained 
— at high speed, and riding full tilt into Mr. Dunstan's stom- 
ach. "Yes, I am," retorted his father indignantly and re- 
proachfully. Ledgar, gasping an "I'm sorry," glanced off the 
stomach in which, after some fashion, he had been nurtured, 
sped on helplessly for several yards, and, against his will, dis- 
mounted. But he could not leave his unhappy parent untended. 
He rode back furiously ; in the darkness he ran into his father's 
prostrate body once again. "Oh, I'm awfully sorry, father," 
he cried from the hedge, "I'll be back in a minute." 

For the first and only time in his life, Ledgar heard his 
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father swear. ''You damned young idiot!" he cried in horror 
and apprehension. ''Keep off I Keep off I" He tried to struggle 
to his feet to escape the impending attack; but, falling back, 
lapsed into unconsciousness. He woke up to find himself in 
bed, swathed in lint and cotton-wool. A couple of weeks' 
rest, which he was at once ordered, would no doubt have seen 
his complete recovery from the shock. But the accident hap- 
pened within three days of the Chapel Anniversary, in which 
he always took a conspicuous part. He insisted upon going. 
It was a pouring night; the sea wind cut like a knife in the 
narrow alleys. Mr. Dunstan on his return again took to his 
bed, from which he never rose. His last conscious act was to 
check the estimate for his funeral. His last word, not un- 
pathetically, was the name of the wife whom he had hectored, 
bullied, nagged at and domineered over during their long years 
of marriage. 

Ledgar had never loved his father; never even liked him; 
their natures were diametrically opposed. But he could not 
withhold from him now a tribute of admiration and respect. 
There was something fine in the stoutish, elderly, middle-class 
Puritan setting himself at the risk of broken bones to master 
the ordinary; in his rising from what might quite easily have 
been a dying bed to answer the call of duty. If Ledgar had 
seen a little deeper, he would have realized that there was 
very much to admire ; not a little — ^with all the narrowness and 
prejudice — to love. Mr. Dunstan was one of the faithful; 
steel-true to his class, his creed, his training. And to be of 
the faithful is the essence of right and victorious life. The in- 
fidels are not those who disbelieve in dogma. Infidels agnostic 
or atheist at heart sit in church and chapel pews; infidels ortho- 
dox at heart sit on the benches of Ethical and Secularist halls. 
. . . And so Thomas Dunstan slept with his fathers — "After 
he had served his day and generation by the will of God he fell 
on sleep," was the text he chose to have graven — and Ledgar, 
depressed after the gray-weather funeral in the cemetery where 
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salt-ladcn winds moved the leaves of the sparse trees, anJ 
gulls circled mewing about the gravestones, took the wet and 
gusty road to the station with another fragment of his liie 
broken away . . . 

He turned his whole attention, when he returned to town, 
to work. But it was almost impossible to settle down. His 
whole life seemed now disordered, unsettled, insecurely founded ; 
sand and not rock beneath. Where in this world was security? 
His father and mother were dead. His uncle and aunt were 
dead. His most intimate friend was dead. His wife was worse 
than dead. His little childhood pla3miate had passed out of his 
life; after the passage they had parted almost as chance ac- 
quaintances of a day. Fatality seemed to dog his footsteps, as 
those of Leonardo. Those who gave him love seemed to suffer. 
He had to take by force explanations, reasons, alternative 
to his own, folly, weakness, pride, stupidity. Aunt Eliza had 
died of apoplexy induced by shock — or of steak pie. Uncle Ab 
had died of pneumonia and senile decay — or in a madhouse of 
loneliness and grief. His father had died of chill following an 
accident — or of his son's ineptitude and carelessness. Jelf had 
died in a sense by accident — but to save him, who seemed 
scarcely worth the saving ; and in circumstances which with the 
premonition of Everyman, Jelf's own vague presentiment, his 
refutation of sacrifice being unethical, seemed under the stage- 
management of the gods. Mary had gone off with someone 
else; because she loved and was unfaithful? Because she found 
life with her husband intolerable and unthinkable? . . . Win- 
nie would not marry him; how had he proposed to her? And 
at what price valued her love? 

He caught, now and then, subdued ironic laughter of the 
Great Watchers; how this fool muddles things I What did 
They want him to do? What Their plan for him — if any 
plan lay there behind the screen, any copy to be followed, any 
outline to be painted in? 

He was in a sense successful; men envied him, women 
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spoke of him and admired him. He had ample means; many 
friends ; his name was often in the public eye. . . . He missed 
his wife more than he had thought possible. A hundred things, 
a hundred arrangements now made necessary, reminded him of 
her. ... It was a great relief when, one morning, a registered, 
bulky envelope arrived from Gordon Beltinge. 

He had gone to St. Jean and returned: Mary had crossed 
her Rubicon. "I went first to the inn," wrote Gordon who 
had arrived during a late summer afternoon; "they directed 
me to the sea. Mary and Lincoln were lying on the beach, 
near the rocks. Mary's hair was down, and wet; towels and 
bathing things lay on the pebbles. Close by was an unfinished 
seascape on an easel. A kettle purred from a tripod over 
burning brushwood. It was scorchingly hot; the heat-haze 
danced above the shingle. A novel which Mary had been 
reading lay open. I had a cup of tea with them, and cigar- 
ettes. While we were walking back to the hotel, I spoke to 
Mary. She looked straight at me — ^you know her clear eyes — 
and said 'You have seen us on the beach. Well ? . . .' I did 
not speak again that day about the business. She took the 
wind out of my sails ; flabbergasted me ; with less than a dozen 
words. What could I say? Or do? It was obvious enough; 
overflowing happiness in her eyes, in her words, in her bearing, 
was justification. Do you know, with all the Church of which 
I am a priest on the other side, I really think it is. You can't 
lay down hard and fast rules. If Mary had felt in the least 
guilty, ashamed, uncomfortable — but she didn't. I think cases 
like hers are exceptions proving the rule. There was one I 
came across the other day. A man died, and in a dispute about 
his will certain facts came out. A poor lad, he had fallen in 
love with a beautiful girl; they lived together for forty years. 
He made money, and was stiU true to her. They loved one 
another passionately to the end. It was said that they had often 
thought of marrying, but had never taken the trouble. It did 
not seem to matter. ... Of course I had it out with Mary 
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afterwards. She told me she was sorry about you; but she 
had not regretted her action for a single moment. They were 
as happy as the day was long. ... I watched them. Up 
early, on a bright morning, perhaps at six o'clock. A potter 
round the garden; rolls, honey, co£Eee, indoors or out. Let- 
ters, books, mending, cleaning of brushes or palettes. Dejeuner. 
Then, till dinner, in the woods or on the shore; books, sketch- 
ing, bathing, smoking, nature study, tea. After dinner, music 
and dancing in wane studio. I went to their cottage. It was 
full of pictures by artists who had worked at St. Jean; quaint 
nooks of old Paris, Breton churches, chateaux, market and 
street scenes; sheep and cattle; Cancale oyster boats and so 
forth. Cushions and cosy corners. And roses evenrwhere — 
outside the cottage, in the garden, on the walls; inside, in 
bowls, jugs, vases. Roses, roses, roses. You could scarcely see 
the cottage piano because of them. Jolly? They were brim- 
ming over with the joy of life. She asked me, 'Can you imagine 
Ledgar in Jim's place?' Frankly, I could not. Mary had 
seen her chance of happiness; she had had the pluck to take 
it at any cost; and in doing so she was not altogether over- 
looking yours. . • . She made me take her over to Morlaix, to 
a notary; she prepared all the documentary evidence against 
herself; the only thing I can advise is a quiet divorce. You'll 
think it a queer attitude for a parson to take. I can't help it. 
I feel like the old prophet — ^wasn't it? — who came to curse 
and stayed to bless. . . . Here are the necessary documents, 
properly drawn up and witnessed. I went over to Beltinge 
to see the grandmater. She was naturally upset at first. Her 
earliest thought was about you. In her eyes, though, cruelty 
and snobbishness are the unpardonable sins; love seems to her 
an excuse for anything. 'You know, Gordon,' she said, 'your 
grandfather lived with another woman before he married me; 
and no doubt they'd be living together still if they weren't 
both dead. Mary always was a queer girl. Eminently practi- 
cal, you know. She simply thought, "I love this man and he 
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loves me; Ledgar doesn't really love me, and I find I don't 
really love him. It's absurd for three people to go on being 
miserable." And so she took the shortest cut to happiness. 
. • • Do you remember when I painted my nose yellow ? You 
and Ledgar were both boys then ; it was the first time we saw 
him. Well, Higgins wept, and you tried desperately to scrub 
the stuff off with pumice-stone and tooth and nail brushes. 
But Mary saw the inevitable. She knew only time would 
bring it off. And, in the meantime, there was I with a bright 
yellow nose. ... I never used it, and I don't know if I 
told you ; but she set to work to make me a nosebag. That's 
Mary. She couldn't scrub Ledgar out; she clapped an ex- 
tinguisher over him. It would have taken too long for time to 
have worn him away. Perhaps in the long run it was kindest 
and most satisfactory!' " 

The letter at least made some action possible. A short 
time later, Ledgar obtained his divorce. 



CHAPTER II 

HIS matrimonial troubles settled, Ledgar, a free man 
again, devoted himself strenuously to work. He took 
rooms in Bloomsbury, kept by a retired butler and his 
wife; a couple of immense dignity bordering on caricature. 
Mr. Felkin modeled his behavior on that of a long succes- 
sion of noble masters; he was a composite photograph of half 
Debrett; you caught flashes of this Duke, of that Viscount; of 
Lord W. and Sir X. Y. His annunciation of dinner — even a 
chop and chips — ^with the preliminary sounding of the gong, 
the wide-flinging of the door, the stertorous "Dinner his served^ 
sir," had the impressiveness of ritual. He called his wife 
'^Madame," treating her with much ceremony in public, in 
private bullying her ; quite in the most aristocratic way. Some- 
times he got drunk ; occasions marked by portentous solemnity 
and politeness. When he was very drunk, the veneer rubbed 
off, and you saw the Tartar hide. If England were to have 
its '89, these gentlemen's gentlemen would cut your throats as 
suavely as they shampoo you. They would hang you from 
lamp-posts as neatly as they hang your trousers in the press. 
More than once, Ledgar was made uncomfortably aware that 
he was considered by Mr. Felkin an ignoble successor to a long 
line of distinguished masters. He stood in awe of the man. 
Critical eyes watched him, ears listened ; he was uncomfortably 
aware of his own legs in mounting the staircase; it was dan- 
gerous to mix up table-napkin and serviette at his own table; 
his discarded clothes were accepted almost with reproach. 

The rooms were comfortably if somewhat stodgily fur- 
nished; pictures of distinguished horses and stately halls on 
the wallsi crimson plush saddle-bag chairs and settees; ma- 
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hogany table; enormous marble dock. . . . There were two 
other lodgers. It was always a wonder to Ledgar that Mr. 
and Mrs. Felkin had consented to receive them. But they had 
rooms on an upper floor, and did their own catering and 
waiting. 

Ledgar made their acquaintance one evening in the corridor 
outside his bedroom. They were playing cricket with a 
stump and an india rubber ball; a hard india rubber ball, as 
Ledgar was informed by impact. The apologies were profuse. 
It was so difficult to get exercise in London. . . . And, at 
last, perhaps Mr. Dunstan would come and see them one 
evening; quite informally; they were generally at home to 
friends. 

Miss Britten the elder was large, stout, and dark; some- 
where in the earlier forties. Miss Britten the younger was 
small, fair, and fluffy; she might have been verging on the 
roaring age. "Great Britten" and "Little Britten" were 
obvious nicknames bestowed upon them by their friends. . . . 
Ledgar accepted the invitation at an early opportunity. 

The room in which they received him was furnished chiefly 
with Japanese fans, screens, and photographs of actresses and 
actors. Across one of these was scrawled in bold writing the 
name of the elder Miss Britten at an eailier age. Two elderly 
young men sat on a settee; they were properly introduced as 
Mr. Porter and Mr. Partridge, but answered to the names of 
Dick and Bert. Their conversation seemed a little inane. 
Ledgar, from various remarks, became aware that for many 
years past stretched a vista of such visits; he saw Great and 
Little Britten in receding elderliness entertaining generations 
of recedingly elderly young men. There had also, he gathejed, 
been another Britten; a younger sister, who had taken part 
in such gatherings, and, being more attractive than the others, 
married — and died. No doubt in the dim past young men, 
really young men, had thought seriously of these two, and 
they in their Am had had their expectations. If there was any 
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pathos in this it scarcely struck one now very forcibly. Gor- 
don had told Ledgar of an old fanner who in reporting the 
death of a prize sow had said that he was quite reconciled to 
the inscrutable decrees of Providence. Well, they were quite 
reconciled. He could not help thinking that there was a cer- 
tain amount of quiet heroism in the lives of so many women 
who see the years pass and pass; see the crow's-feet come and 
the first gray hair ; see their younger sisters, their schoolmates, 
their friends, loved, sought after, engaged, married; and are 
themselves passed by — to be guests at the weddings of others, 
playmates of the children of others. . . . But the Brittens 
were jolly enough. They smoked gold-tipped cigarettes; they 
drank well-watered whisky; they told rather pointless little 
stories, and others sometimes pointed. The elderly young men 
smirked, told tales, drank more full-bodied whisky. 

The chief advantage of his rooms was that they lay within 
easy distance both of the Museum and of the Davenports' 
house in Russell Square. Ledgar read and worked a great 
deal at the Museum; spent a good deal of time — at first — 
with Davenport, Estelle, and their circle of friends. But after 
a time he dropped gradually out of social life. It was so much 
easier to go upstairs to see the Brittens. He worked fairly 
hard; at a new book, short stories, a long play. But throug}i it 
all he was unsettled, restless, ill at ease, not happy if not 
actually unhappy. Often in the day after pacing up and down 
his room, he found himself before long thinking, Cut bonof 
Of the making of books there is no end 1 And before long his 
restless feet would take him up to the Brittens' room. There 
were always cigarettes, always whisky, always stories, always 
chit-chat about plays, the lighter fiction, sodal doings. To talk 
of social functions became almost in effect the taking part in 
them. And it was so much less fatigue. To visit Davenport 
and his friends you had to shave, to dress, generally to take a 
cab. You reached home in the small hours — with what benefit, 
and what result? So much small talk, so many people met, so 
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much eaten, so much drunk, so much smoked. You had prac- 
tically the same thing on a smaller scale at the Brittens'. You 
met fewer people certainly — ^but people. You did not have 
to be particular about your dress. You were always made wel- 
come. He was ^'Ledgar" to them before long, and they 
"Grace" and "Lottie." Of course there was not the slightest 
expectation (as far as he could see) of marriage. They were 
just chums; there was something mannish in a way about their 
attitude towards life. They preferred men friends. Girls 
/ now and then dropped in ; a lady typist, an actress or two, one 
or two women journalists. Everyone called everyone by Chris- 
tian name. Sometimes they played cricket with the stump and 
bat. Generally during the evening there was vamping on a 
very broken-down, asthmatical piano. Sometimes dancing; im- 
promptu, not always very restrained. 

He began to go up almost every evening; frequently during 
the day he would drop in for a couple of cigarettes, a nip of 
whisky, a few minutes' chat. • . • And at bedtime, "Not much 
work got through today. • • • Must wire in tomorrow. Still, 
what does it matter?'* 

Accidie. Don't care. Life's too much for me; it doesn't in- 
terest me. Other people can do the fighting if they like. I'm 
not cut out for a fighter. 

And so— the dogs bark, the caravan passes, all passes. 

Not much work the next day either. 

It was a small occurrence — or incident — that pulled him 
up. He had grown to make a habit of dropping in at the 
Brittens'. He rose late in the mornings; did very little work. 
He had written a short story about the stranger he had met 
in Brittany. This he was now enlarging into a book. One 
evening, he was at the Brittens' as usual, smoking and drinking 
— ^whisky had become a habit He found his two friends 
much amused at a small incident that had just occurred. An 
actress staying with them for a day or two had mislaid a 
book. "It had a green cover," she said. "Oh, there it is." 
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And from the green tablecloth picked up a book the cover of 
which was flaming red. 

"Why, Cissie» that's a red cover — and you said green." 

"WeU, 80 it is grten." 

"It isn't. Do you hear, Lottie? Cissie calls that green. 
. . . Are you joking?" 

"Of course not. It is green." 

"But the tablecloth's green. Can't you sec the difEerence?" 

"Oh, there's a difference in the shade, I suppose." 

"In the shade! Why, they're two distinct colors. You 
must see that. . • . Do red flowers look green to you as well? 
You must be color-blind." 

Cissie was indignant. "I'm not. My eyes are as good as 
yours. I used to have a garden. Of course I know red 
flowers when I see them!" 

"Well, what do you say red looks like?" 

"No, I ask you. You tell me there's a difference between 
the tablecloth and the book. I ask you what is the difference. 
Describe it." 

"Why, red and green arc as different as chalk and cheese. Red — 
red is — well, of course red is red. You can't describe colors." 

"There you are. If you can't tell mc the difference, how do 
I know there is one?" 

"But everybody in the world knows — except people who are 
color-blind." 

"Then everybody else may be color-blind, for all I know. 
How am I to teU they are not? Why should I be the person 
who's color-blind? There, give mc my green book." 

The two elderly young men were there; another young man, 
slightly more elderly, but of a different type. He had a little 
flaxen beard; a small but well-developed paunch; was slightly 
bald. He was still very sprightly. How he had drifted into 
such company was a mystery. But Miss Lottie Britten in- 
troduced him as a cousin. He was the type one finds much 
in the society of ladies, the house-master popping in at Dorcas 
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meetings with a joke; g;reat at picnics; ready to nurse a baby or 
make a cat's cradle. But he had one other accomplishment. 
He played the banjo. 

Now the banjo is the humble ass of all the instruments. 
The plebeian for anyone to knock about; beach niggers, up- 
river parties, picnic people. Aristocrats like the violin and 
cello may not be mentioned in the same breath. . . . 

He had a magnificent specimen, produced from its case at 
request; but Ledgar hailed the invitation to play without any 
particular enthusiasm. He had heard another elderly youn^ 
man, an occasional visitor who was not there that evening, 
plucking out negro melodies and jigs; the twang, twang, twang 
got on his nerves. It was as bad as the gramophone which 
they very often listened to in that room. . . . After the first 
few notes, Ledgar sat up. This fellow could play. No twang- 
ing about this ; it was music ; he had a medium very different 
from the knockabout instrument they had previously listened to 
on such evenings and he was its complete master. The deft 
fingers moved with lightning velocity. He held the banjo 
lovingly; while he played his whole face was transformed. 

First of all came a kind of fountain song, water plashing, 
rippling, dropping, rising and falling; you could almost see 
the silvery cascades. Then two plantation melodies. The sun 
was setting; away — away — ^away stretched fields of rice. Be- 
fore the cabins sat the slaves ; gray-haired uncles, buxom women 
with broad shining faces, naked pickaninnies. 

When we went from Bornou land. 
We were like the leaves and sand. 
We were many, we are jew; 
Life has one, and death has two; 
Whitened bones our path are showing. 
Thou AlUseeing, thou AlUknov/ing! 
Hear us, tell us, where are we goingT 
Where are we going, Ruheef 
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Wood-fires and brown smoke round the kraals; bloody rites 
of fetish-men; the night roaring of lions; and, one night, the 
crack-crack of raiding rifles — the dark forms in and out of 
kraals; shrieks; blazing hovels. And then the long trudge, 
trudge, trudge, under the lash of- the slavers* whips, to the rice- 
swamps. 

And the owner's house, with its creeper-covered veranda; 
the dim, stiff portraits on the walls; the family at dinner while 
the evening song of the slaves floats to the fever-stricken 
swamp, the marshy river where the insects lie stagnant on the 
stagnant surface of the water. 

And then, to finish a brief concert, which was a revelation 
to Ledgar, of a master-hand, Mr. Blogg obliged with the 
Chinese Patrol. It began with a few slow and ominous chords. 
And then — ^well, it was raining. Leaden sky was overhead ; the 
rain came not in a heavy downpour, but monotonously, drearily, 
persistently; the kind of rain that never stops, never quickens, 
never slackens. • • . And in the rain was the tramp, tramp, 
of many feet. That was all. Just feet tramping in the rain. 
On and on and on; monotonous, persistent, ceaseless, remorse- 
less, as the rain itself. On and on and on. Never stopping. 
Out of the gray distance came the gray huddled figures ; men, 
women, little children; pad, pad, pad — in the rain. Thou- 
sands of them. Millions of them. All gray, all vague, all 
indistinct. China's millions; the millions a young man had 
once gone out to save because they were dying and going to 
perdition, one with each ticb'ng of the clock. Today's millions, 
from pinnacled palace and pagoda, from opiiun-dens and reek- 
ing, buried slums of the packed cities; from remote villages; 
from river sampans. Yesterday's millions; the millions of un- 
counted ages. On and on and on. Never stopping, never 
quickening. Moving past in an unending procession; just a 
faint hint perhaps of the figures passing without cessation ; these 
river or quayside rats, here a great emperor and his dim, for- 
gotten court, fugitives driven under the lash of inexorable time; 
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here shaven priests the booming of whose temple gongs seems 
to sound faintly now and then through misty distance. On 
and on and on. Little children with weary feet — ^but all are 
weary, moving in that progress of infinite sadness and misery 
through the rain. . . . And then the almost dirge-like music 
of their labored progress moved more quickly; there were so 
many, and away they stretched so very, very far; and there 
were so many more to come. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. Rain falling faster, feet moving more 
quickly. And gradually it seemed that behind the hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of China's past and present, followed — 
but still vague and indistinct — a dim pageant, veiled by the 
falling rain, of all humanity's progress; men of the stone and 
cave ages, men in furs and woad, the dead strong grandeur 
of Rome marching heavily, the dead glory of Greece, "Kings 
and Priests and all so gray, all so sad and wan" — ^legion upon 
legion of shades. 

All infinitely, unspeakably, ineffably sad, lonely, weary; 
trudging on and on to the pitiless music without respite, with- 
out hope, without goal. ... 

A vision of the age-old suffering, endurance, quest, restless- 
ness, of mankind. 

Ledgar listened with his face buried in his hands. Just a 
few strings, gut he supposed and silver, plucked by deft fingers. 
But there it was. Rain, rain, and the tramp of feet. . . . He 
woke from reverie abruptly as the music, which in a sense was 
scarcely music so little was the monotony of it varied, trailed 
off into a hint of innumerable crowds waiting to enter ; new and 
unborn generations, perhaps, pressing on the heels of dead and 
living. Sadness, cruelty, loneliness; perhaps after all, with all 
the beauty and the interest, the keynotes of the world. 

And suddenly the thought struck him like a blow — I am one 
of the countless millions, moving ever onwards, weary, foot- 
sore, through the grayness. And with what end? Towards 
what goal ? 
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His life, opening with such immense if vague ambitions, 
was going to pieces, and he knew it. Childhood had gone; 
it was someone else who had run races and made flower 
chains with Winnie Campion, who had flung down his school- 
satchel on . the horsehair couch in his overcrowded little 
home, who had stood in the school quadrangle watching the 
stars. 

Youth was gone; and the inspiring influence of Maurice Jelf's 
enthusiasm for life. His brief married life was over and 
done with — and in the early days it had seemed so big with 
promise. And now — his life was going to pieces. A little 
desultory work; much loafing in bed, smoking, reading of 
newspapers and fiction; cigarettes and nips of whisky at 
his neighbors'. That was all. And ahead of him — what? 
This; again and again and again. No hope. No expectation. 
Nothing to look forward to. ^ 

Of course there were his books; men envying him, women 
speaking of him with admiration. He had not done suf- 
ficient work to make a great reputation. But the work he 
had done was recognized as good. He enjoyed immensely 
during the first few months of success the consideration which 
it brought him. He was listened to with respect; given good 
seats at the feasts. (So were the Scribes of old.) He had 
plenty of money. . • . What had Mildred said in her disillu- 
sion, Mildred Vansittart, who always loved pretty things? 
"You can't eat pretty frocks and jewels." You can't. He 
had wanted once to be a king, an emperor. But after an in- 
toxicating — ^month, say — of homage and obeisance, of hat- 
dofling and bent knee, of pageant and drum and colors — 
surely the heart a little sick of it all ; nothing in it. He could 
get all his money from the bank; burying his hands in gold, 
staring at it — and where was the good? A pound or two a 
week brings just as much happiness as abundance. 

Generally he went straight from the Brittens' rooms to his 
own bedroom. He was always tired, depressed, smoke-dried, 
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expectant of the aching head and parched mouth in the morn- 
ing. 

But on this night, after he had shaken hands with them all» 
and warmly with Blogg — the inconspicuous little man was an 
artist, and through the humblest of instruments had brought 
him to some senses — Ledgar went out into the square. There 
was a gray mist; rain, almost imperceptible, was falling softly. 
And through the rain, shades moved, some hurrying, some list- 
less and indifferent. A painted woman drew her damp and 
draggled fur round her and spoke to him. He gave her half- 
a-crown. **Why don't you go home?*' "Me go home?" She 
laughed stridently. "My home's a hundred years away. It 
was down in Kent, once. Gawd knows where it's gone to. 
I thought I'd like — this sorter thing, better, I s'pose. Thank 
you, sir. No, I haven't any home now. My old dad's dead; 
and my mother — I haven't heard of her for a long time. 
In the poor-house, I expect, imless she was too proud to go 
there. They don't give 'em much chance. She wouldn't have 
nothing to do with me after I went away." 

The girl — she was scarcely more, and had been pretty once 
— amoved away. A new Theologian, here was her perverted 
quest for happiness; the happiness which lay all the time not 
in tawdry finery and tinsel, not in the flaring gin-palace and 
the cushioned lounge, but among honeysuckle and country fields. 
An old hawker and his wife hobbled by, squabbling and grum- 
bling over the only half-empty trays. Then some yoimg 
city men shielding their hats with umbrellas. A cab or two. 
An omnibus packed with theater people, diverted into the square 
by upturned streets. A negro shuffled by, down-at-heel, hands 
in pocket, very dejected; bearing his black man's burden and 
Ham's curse. Two Jews talking excitedly about some bargain. 
On and on and on — in the rain. The feet of the millions; the 
feet of the generations. On and on, and on. • . . Ledgar 
went indoors. He had been thinking it all out — in the rain. 
"It's no goody this sort of thing. I'm in a groove, a rut; I'm 
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simply drifting. I must have a cfaangie • • • somehow, some- 
where." And, at last, "1*11 go to Paris tomorrow." He had 
met his stranger in France; Paris would be a good setting for 
his story. It was the home of lost causes, the home of lost 
folk. Paris was no respecter of morals. Men broken in Eng- 
land drifted over there to find charity and friendship and 
shelter. Of course he Was not broken; but . . . well, his 
hero. Better in Paris than in London to place a soul pseudo- 
lost. 

He traveled across the next day, and put up at a small but 
comfortable and expensive hotel not far from the Champs 
Elysees. He spent a week or two revisiting the monimients ; the 
Louvre and Luxemburg, Notre-Dame and the Madeleine, the 
Invalides; of course the Morgue. Then he began to extend his 
journeys. He spent two or three evenings at the Moulin 
Rouge. The can-can always fascinated him, not so much for 
any impropriety, but . • • well, it fascinated him; he could 
watch for an hour without weariness. He went to . . . one 
or two other places. Local color was of course necessary; he 
must trace the daily life of his man. Give him a place per- 
haps for a time in some such refuge, as door-keeper, musician, 
bully. . . . 

He spent an afternoon looking for the Villa des Chiffon- 
niers. It was made by the ragpickers of Paris, of scraps of 
tin, old wood, rubbish. The gendarme he asked did not know 
of it, but went carefully through a printed list of names. No. 
No Villa des Chiffonniers. It must have been swept away. 

Working in the afternoon, he spent mornings and evenings 
in exploration. Now he would loiter by the Seine embankments, 
turning over the yellow books exposed for sale. Once he 
stopped for quite twenty minutes before a certain house in the 
Rue des Beaux Arts which held tragic memories. For one, in 
his grave now (but there was a story of mock burial, a stone- 
filled cofEn, a wanderer on the face of the earth), for one, Paris 
had been a Refuge City. 
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During one of these wanderings, Ledgar came across a 
small side-street in the Quarter, not far from the Impasse du 
Maine, where he had spent his first holiday in Paris. And 
in this street there was an old curiosity shop, quite a good 
example of its kind. And in the curiosity shop, like an old 
spider in its web, sat a crafty-looking, Semitic-faced, ancient 
man in a snuff-colored suit, dull green Moroccan slippers, and a 
black skull-cap. He smoked an enormous, painted, China Ger- 
man pipe. 

Ledgar went in, rather out of curiosity than for any other 
reason, and made a small purchase. The shop was excep- 
tionally well stocked. After examination and rejection of 
several curiosities, he chose finally from a bowl half a dozen sil- 
ver coins; old English, Henri Quatre, a Philip of Macedon. 
He went out, but hesitated before the window, and returned. 
The place — indeed, all similar places — made a strong appeal 
to him. 

In such a place his man might have found shelter. 
'^ "I suppose you don't let apartments?" he asked. 

Exactly what the old man did. A magnificent room, two 
superb rooms, above the shop. . • • He named a fabulous 
figure. 

"But there is a bath. A bath, monsieur," he said in extenua- 
tion. Ledgar was shown, reposing in an attic, a rusty metal 
bath into which — ^when certain rubbish had been removed — ^he 
was induced to peer and probe. 

Ledgar was in Mark Twain's mood with Fergusson. 

"Whom had the bath belonged to?" 

The curiosity shop keeper did not know. It had come to 
him with other antiquated effects in the course of business. 

"Joan of Arc?" 

Quite possibly. . • • He could not really say. 

"If you could certify, now, that Marat was stabbed In it 
by Charlotte Corday " 

A shrug. 
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"Or that the Order of the Bath bathed its first batdi of 
knights " 

Shrugged shoulders. 

"Or that King Bladud-^elsus— Lucian— Bechi *' 

It was Ledgar who turned aside from the topic with a 
shrug of weariness. "What a scrap-heap of knowledge my 
mind ! And how much use, to me or anyone ?" 

"You ask too much — even with the bath," he said, a little 
sharply. 

The terms went down; still altogether excessive. "A 
French nobleman comes to see me sometimes, from Passy, 
Very distinguished family of the old aristocracy. I will intro- 
duce you." 

Baron Munchausen, Ledgar believed, was a German. Tar^ 
farm de Tarascon was no doubt noble. . • . Still, a hundred 
francs a week for accommodation worth at the outside fifty 
was dear even with a French nobleman from Passy thrown in. 
... Or with casual literary men, and artists. • • • No; fifty 
francs a week. 

It was settled. The rooms were quite dean. 

It was a good locale for his hero. He would place him in 
two or three employments, before taking him down to the 
woods and graves of Brittany. . • . The story was still a little 
nebulous; he did not know how it was going to end. What 
— if the story were to be true — ^would really be the end of 
Anti-Christ? 

He enjoyed the quiet, the interest, the antiquity of his new 
quarters. The house itself was old. Treasures from many 
ages and many climes crowded every room. In his own bed- 
room, a pink Chinese stomach-god with protuberant belly 
stared vacantly at his undressing; Japanese pictures were on 
the walls; the furniture of both the rooms was a medley of 
Louis Quinze, Chippendale, Sheraton, and First Empire. In 
the window of the shop were bowls of stamps, medals, seals 
and coins — ^the bowls themselves of some interest — daggers 
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plain, jeweled, damascened ; a number of clay figures represent- 
ing Indian trades ; two ebony Cingalese elephants. In the shop 
itself, monastic chests heavily clamped with iron; in a glass 
case fragments of a toilet service of Napoleon's ; a water-color 
of the Aiglon; a large oil-color representing the execution of 
Ney. A jade Buddha; a mummy cat; a painted mummy case 
containing the time-fretted carcase of some Nile priest. Cruci- 
fixes, triptychs, faldstools and prie dieux of beautifully carved 
wood. Three or four stufiFed animals, and cases of stufiFed 
birds, seaweed, shells. • • . In one corner, a guillotine with 
the knife in place, the basket underneath. 

The room behind, although ostensibly the dwelling-room of 
the curator, was in reality another ^op. Here were ancient 
armor, KafEr and South Sea weapons and shields, great marble 
and jade chairs from China, cloisonne vases, a Burmese temple 
gong supported by small but hideous bronze dragons, a blue 
porcelain pagoda, ivory devils and actors, a tiny shriveled 
mummy-head from Central America, only the size of a man's 
fist, with little beady eyes, teeth, hair, features, all perfectly 
preserved. A great ,auk's egg in a small silver case. Views 
of old Paris, a model under glass of St. Cloud, made of cork 
and talc. A model of a ship carved in bone by prisoners of 
war. In one corner, a recess screened by dingy cloths and skins 
hung on clothes-horses. In these few square feet of cleared 
space, the old man was content to live; packing-cases his seats 
and table. Here was the hub of the web; here the old brown 
spider waited, smobng his pipe of black tobacco, drinking his 
red wine, munching his cheese or, rabbit-like, his lettuce, until 
the flies came within range. A rusty bell, salved from some 
wreck, stood above the shop door to announce customers. 

Beyond the farther shop was a garden. Here were stone 
sarcophagi from some forgotten abbey grounds; where the 
monks who had angled in the fishponds, squabbled in the re- 
fectory, muttered their Aves and Paternosters, gone jostling 
along ice-cold corridors on dark wintry uvottivtc^^ V^ ^^skx. 
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lain, were now rain-water or dead leaves. ... In this gar- 
den, too, were figureheads from old ships ; a battered sundisd ; a 
stone lion with nose blunted and tail broken off; more marble 
chairs, a broken-down yellow diligence in which Sterne may 
have made his pilgrimage. 

Ledgar spent much of his time in the shops and in the 
garden. He was never tired of asking information about the 
curiosities; where they came frbm, what was their history^ 
how they had been acquired. • . . He and the old man be- 
came great friends. There were old books in the shops, in 
the rooms and attics upstairs; hundreds of them, thousands 
of them; some on shelves, some in boxes, some (missals, black- 
letters, first editions) in glass cases. He did not for a mo- 
ment regret the loss of more luxurious quarters. He spent 
hour after hour in reading these volumes. 

Life held really, if one cared to look for it, tremendous in- 
terest. The story of a dead past lay before him for the 
reading; in the smoke of his cigarettes he saw now pageants of 
court and field, dim monastic processions and ceremonials, 
crowded cathedrals and distant temples. A catamaran in the 
garden told him of sunny days in the surf of coral-reefed seas; 
not far away was the prow of a Viking ship. You could hear 
the struck bells and "Show aC leg" of mariners; watch the pow- 
der monkeys scurrying about their work; see hairy, sinewy 
arms straining at the oars. . • • 

And Napoleon sat there on white Marengo, among his 
marshals and his cheering bearskins; the red wings of the 
infantry rose and fell as they manoeuvered; Oudinot*s yellow 
grenadiers marched and counter-marched; or there was the 
little man pinching the ear of some minister, squabbling with 
Josephine, clapping hands to his. own ears to avoid the squalling 
of his sisters. . . . 

Hour after hour, Ledgar sat on a stone bench in the gar- 
den, thinking, dreaming day dreams, summoning up a dim 
but active past. • . . And his environment stimulated his imag- 
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ination; he could work here; the story of the mysterious 
stranger made progress. 

One afternoon he wandered down to the Seine, where he 
stood watching the varied sights of the river — ^passengers em- 
barking on a mouche; soldiers exercising on the quay; men 
washing poodles; fishermen; a quaint old country cure examin- 
ing the theological works at some quayside stall. 

It was a drab afternoon ; the sky overcast, rain and perhaps 
thunder, threatening. He had tea at a small cafe and began 
to walk back along the almost deserted embankment as night 
fell. 

He had heard a good many tales of the Apaches; curi- 
ously enough, though he was often frightened by trifling things 
— ^would stand indeed for twenty minutes, nervous of passing 
through a farmyard lest the cattle should jostle him — ^he had 
very little fear of men. It was foolhardiness rather than cour- 
age. But the thought did enter his mind that possibly some 
encounter might be on the cards; it was a "nervy" evening, 
with the air electrically charged. He looked therefore with 
suspicion at a disreputable figure leaning against the parapet. 
The man wore a greenish frock-coat, soiled and tattered; 
down-at-heel shoes; trousers caked with mud, and frayed at 
edges; and a cloth cap on hair rapidly becoming gray. He 
made a sudden movement which Ledgar, interpreting into in- 
tention of suicide, stepped forward to intercept. It seemed 
that he was only anxious to peer more intently at the oily, 
swift-flowing stream, and the pool of dark moored barges 
below them. 

"I am much obliged to you, monsieur," the stranger said, 
"but I have no immediate intention of drowning myself. • • . 
Probably it would be quite impossible for me to drown. At 
all events, I do not think that is my death. ... I beg your 
pardon, monsieur. For a franc, I can give you information 
which will be of considerable interest to you." 

"Indeed?" 
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It was too daiic to see the face very clearly, thougjb the 
general outline of the figure seemed in some way familiar. 
Ledgar fumbled in his pocket. ''Well, here you are. It will 
buy you an absinthe, which I suppose is what you want. I 
doubt whether anything you are likely to say will be sufficiently 
novel to interest me. I suppose you have a sick wife, and 
twelve indigent children? That you have just walked from' 
Marseilles or Bordeaux without food or drink?'* 

"On the contrary, I have singularly enough only tasted 
absinth^ twice in my life; it is a drink I do not afiFect. But 
your franc will purchase me some cigarettes. . » • I thank 
you most cordially. . . • Neither have I traveled from either 
Marseilles or Bordeaux, but from Brittany; without much 
cause for complaint as to my entertainment on the road." 

"From Brittany?" Surely not his man, turned up again 
in Paris. . . • The coincidence would be a little too striking. 
He could not see distinctly; the man spoke in French, whereas 
the other had spoken English on the two occasions when he 
had met him. 

"And what is this valuable information?" Ledgar re- 
membered that the other man had steadily refused to take 
money. 

"Events of immense interest and importance in the history 
of the world are in gestation." 

"I am inclined to think they always are. The birdi of 
children, for instance; the germination of seed and grain. But 
you pose as a prophet ?" 

"That is the role in which I address myself to you." 

"You do not strike me (perhaps because the light is so 
dim) as so picturesque a figure as those rugged men who came 
shrieking down the hillsides of Judea. • • . Well, what are 
these great events?" 

"I am not quite clear as to their exact nature." 

"You seem to have very little to prophesy. I could man- 
age better myself for a franc. Come, wars or rumors of war? 
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Revolution? They have been common enough In Paris. A 
fourth Napoleon? Let me have my franc's worth. Why, 
for fifty centimes I could give you war, revolution, new 
Cassars, inquisitions, the tragic endings of half the European 
crowned heads!" 

"Ah, monsieur is pleased to jest. I am in grim earnest; I 
am no charlatan. Because I am serious, I say again I am un- 
certain of the exact nature of these events. Something very 
great; calamitous, at least at first; catastrophic. Probably 
war!" 

"That is not particularly originaL Always, at all times in 
each generation, there are prophecies of coming war. It is so 
safe and easy, because somewhere on the globe's surface war is 
always in gestation." 

"But a colossal war — a world war — ^war such as the world 
has never seen in all its history. Millions fighting; many na- 
tions engaged. The maps carved to pieces by the sword; 
thrones tottering and falling; ancient dynasties overthrown. 
Brother fighting brother; friend, friend. White men, black 
men, yellow men, brown men, fighting. War on and under 
sea, in the air, under and on the earth. New and horrible 
engines of destruction; death rained down from the clouds; 
aic and water poisoned; historic cities torn from the map of 
Europe " 

"Dear, dear, this is very horrible. Is it a vision? And 
with this imagination and this vocabulary at your command, 
you say, 'I am not certain.' I should manage to be certain 
for a franc." 

"I think it will be that. In a sense, it is a vision; a vision 
of Armageddon. ... I cannot say with certainty. The con- • 
vulsion may take some other form; revolution, religious re- 
vival." 

"Very interesting. A complete stranger, not giving one 
the impression that he is in the secrets of the Chancelleries 
of Europe, tells me that I may expect — shotti^j /\s \\X — -n^-w.^ 
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revolution, or reformation. I am much obUged to you. Good 
evening." 

"But one moment, monsieur," cried the man, stepping for- 
ward earnestly. 

"I tell you " 

"My friend, it is a mistake to prophesy unless you know!" 

"I do know — I do know. Not the exact nature of the 
cataclysm, but that something tremendous, something of his- 
toric importance second only to the Crucifixion, will shortly 
happen. I know, because the cause is here'' He struck his 
breast with a clenched fist. 

"You the cause of Armageddon? I have heard much the 
same story before, from a man — an Englishman, by the way 
—at St. Jean du Doigt in Brittany. I suppose that you are 
Anti-Christ. There can scarcely be two." 

"No, one— one, and I am he I" He broke off suddenly into 
English. "You see I have sunk a little; I did not recognize 
you, or I should not have asked for alms. The end is much 
nearer; very near, I think. ... I have to thank you for 
the money which brought me to Paris. I was glad to get 
back." 

"So you are my old acquaintance? Where arc you liv- 
ing?" 

He mentioned an ill-famed street in die lowest quarter of 
the city. 

"Sometimes a bed there. Sometimes on the bridges and 
quays, in archways; one summer night in a newly made vault 
in Pere-Lachaise. . . . What I just told you was true; I 
mean, I wanted my franc for cigarettes — — " 

"Take some," said Ledgar, holding out his case. 

The stranger gave a deep sigh of relief and satisfaction. 
The sulphur match lit up for a moment the face, now rec- 
ognized. 

"But," he went on, "this appalling thing is coming. I have 
committed the last crime against humanity. The result is 
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Inevitable; chaos in one life must lead ultimately to chaos in 
the body of the human race. I know. It is all here — and 
here.'* He struck first his breast, and then his brain. "My 
head splits with the secret, the knowledge; it was not merely 
for the franc I told you. I thought — am always thinking, 'If 
only someone would listen!' Why? I don't know. I am 
not in my own hands. . . . Perhaps it is that some kind of 
evidence may be manufactured, and preserved, after I am gone. 
A man living somewhere who shall say, if war comes, 'I was 
warned; on such a date a man claiming to be Anti-Christ 
told me I' * I'm hopeless m3rself ." 

"Are you hungry?" 

^'Moderately — but very thirsty." 

''Come and have something to eat, and then well talk." 

Ledgar turned back, with the man beside him, to the cafe 
which he had quitted an hour or two before. But he changed 
his mind. "You had better come to my rooms," he said. • • • 
They entered the curiosity shop together. The stranger looked 
round with acute interest. 

"What a glorious choice I" he said. "I envy you. All this 
dead past should heal any sorrow, less than mine, which is 
incurable. Ah, you have Pharaoh 1" 

"Only some forgotten priest." 

"Only? Only? He was a man; he lived; blessed and 
cursed; watched the stars in the deep nights; Wandered by 
Nile banks, saw perhaps the toiling Jewish slaves — perhaps 
heard the voice of Moses, and the cry that went up from the 
houses without the blood-mark when the first-bom was slain. 
You don't know his date?" 

"I don't." 

The man stood watching, as if fascinated, the sa£Eroned 
form. 

"Poor fellow! . . ." he muttered. "Well, it's over for 

* A somewhat limilar interview is reported in the Occult Riviiw as 
having taken place in Brussels in May, 1914. 
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him. How dealt the scales? .... Whose are diose line^-^ 
Mis. Browning's, I think; Fm not sure even of the words. • . 

''He has read the mystery hid. 
Under Egypt's pyramid. 
By those eyelids still and close. 
Now he knows, what Pharaoh knows/ 

I am not unlike him; the mystery is not sealed from me. 
... I have knowledge, found out as I should not have 
found it out; in time it will destroy me. If only it could 
be got at — ^imparted — discovered by X-rays or cut out with 
bistouries, and revealed I . . . Will they ever read a dead 
brain?" 

"How?" 

"By freezing it, say — ^petrifying it — electrotyping it; and 
reading the dints and convolutions. I don't know if that is 
within the range of possibility. Throw its enlargement on a 
screen with your Lentz projector; see what has gone on within 
the skull. I don't know. The phonograph seems to suggest 
something. Imagine — this man telling us of his one love story 
in the shadow of the Sphinx, five thousand years ago. Herod 
(if we had him still) revealing what Mariamme told him 
in the palace garden at Sepphoris one violet Syrian night. His- 
tory read by the brains of kings. State secrets, told by the 
indentations of a dead minister. Motor areas, lenticular 
nucleus, Rolandic areas (I don't know much about it) all 
telling their story. I'd like to see my own brain. To 
have it hardened, polished, varnished, visible. It'll be in 
a rare muddle. . . • Isn't it possible? Why isn't it 
possible?" 

'Tm afraid there must be insuperable difficulties, or it 
would have been done before!" 

"I suppose so. • . . Yes, of course. Still — ^how interesting. 
And because something has not been done, there is always 
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the Non possumus sticking a nose in the way of progress. All 
along the line you see that. Look at the steam-engine. You 
can never have tons of metal racing through the country 
driven by hot water I 'Yes you can/ says a man, and does it. 
Look at the phonograph. Ridiculous to think you can bottle 
up voices, laughter, song, so that you can take what a dead 
man said or a dead woman sang out again long after, and 
listen to it all, with a sigh here, a giggle there, an interruption 
made by someone at that identical moment of time and no 
other. . . . Oh, yes you can. . . • And someone does it. Or 
wireless telegraphy. Talk across hundreds of miles merely 
through the air? You can, though. I daresay one of these 
days they will find the impress made by thought and action 
on the brain, and translate them. Another thing I've always 
wanted to do. To found a new language based on music. 
Something immeasurably broader, subtler, than sound. People 
don't understand one another because they can't find words 
for shades of meaning. . . . Two brilliant, educated men — 
take a theologian and a scientist — cannot exchange ideas; it's 
like an English parson talking to a pundit. Both wise men; 
but they don't know one another's lingo." 

''Or like a person who's not color-blind trying to explain 
to one who is, that green is not red. . • • But how could 
speech like that be formed?" 

"It would be difficult; I don't think imtx)ssible. Have a 
conunittee; play certain chords before different auditors. Let 
a musician hear, and write down his impressions. He might 
say birds singing in face of a red sky. Try a city clerk. A 
conductor whistling on a Hammersmith bus. A coster — red 
f ewers and a mouf organ. There you are; a word for light 
music and some shade of color. ... Of course the illustra- 
tion's far-fetched. Still, something might be knocked out 
at last, and the theologian could fiddle his thoughts into the 
scientist, and the scientist drum his into the theologian. It 
could be eked out by ordinary speech, \jkst ^v&^ i^'t Ss>^^asiK».\ 
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the scientist to the theologian: 'How do you define this God 
of yours? Anthropomorphic — Spirit? Both? What's your 
exact meaning? Have you any intuitive feeling, and if so 
what's it like?' And the theologian: 'Well, my idea is [brief 
explanation in English] with a dum dum dum de dum ray me. 
And my intuition says, Do do ray fah do lah pin^ — ^now you 
understand?' 'Exactly — it throws quite a new light on the 
subject. But of course the objection to that is so la te dum 
bang dum tootle-tootle BANGS 'Ah, I never understood that 
difficulty' — and so on." 

"Oh, come upstairs," said Ledgar laughing. 

But the stranger seemed unable to tear himself away from 
the contents of the shop. "I'd give something to have these 
books inside me. Still, I'm packed enough with other men's 
thoughts. Oh, Tomlinson, Tomlinson I ' "O this I have read 
in a book," he said, "and that was told to me, and this I 
have thought that another man thought" ' — I never had my 
house in Berkeley Square, and I was actively malignant. I 
don't suppose Tomlinson loved or hated. I hated. Hated life, 
hated mankind. And Empusa's crew have chased me, rifled 
me 'as children rifle a caddis-case,' and there's the verdict on 
the tattered thing that was a soul. . . • 'We have threshed 
a stook of print and book, and winnowed a chattering wind. 
And many a soul wherefrom he stole, but his we cannot 
find.' It's too awful and it's too disgusting; but it's true. 
Hullo, what's that?" 

"Oh, come along. It's only a guillotine." 

"Only a guillotine? A real one? Not a real one — ^that's 
sheared oil heads?" 

"A good crop, I dare say, in the Revolution. It came from 
some provincial town." 

"Does it work? Can I see it work? Oh, how fascinat- 
ing 1" 

Because, coming from his shelter, the old curiosity keeper 
manipulated the cord, and the weighted, slanting knife, still 
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keen-edged, hurtled down with ferocious swiftness hinting lust 
for blood still unsatisfied. It pounced on the imaginary head, 
as a hungry tiger pounces on raw meat. 

Ledgar watched with almost equal satisfaction. 

"Think of it!" said the man. "All those fair and noble 
heads I Men and women going to the scaffold as to a minuet 
at Versailles. How fine! How I envy them! . . . You can't 
do that without souL . • • And the canaille howling, and the 
drums beating, and the women knitting, and the kerchiefs and 
tricolor caps in the streaming blood among the straw and 
sand and cobbles. • . . How finel" 

"How horrible 1" said Ledgar. "Come along." 

"Yes • . • but wait a minute. And you like the horrible; 
you enjoy it; I can see it in your eyes. . . . Isn't it so? Oh, 
I say, when the Shah of Persia went to Madame Tussaud's 
>he wanted to have one of his suite guillotined. It was too 
bad; they wouldn't let him. Suicides in the paper every day; 
men in the condemned cells; idiots by the thousand — ^no, he 
mustn't have one. Can't we find a specimen? It'd be grand 
to see a real execution." 

"I wish I could oblige you. • • • I'm afraid you have 
touched the limit of my hospitality. I'm sorry to be dis- 
courteous; I should like to say my head is at your service." 

"Oh, of course not yours. • . . But this gentleman now? 
He's ancient; life cannot be very attraaive. Only a few 
more years can roll. Do you think he could have any objec- 
tion ? Sir, would you be so very kind as to place your neck in 
the lunette? It is meager; it will take very little chopping 
oflF. May I ?" 

He spoke in English; the old man bowed and looked at 
Ledgar with a wry smile seeking explanation. 

"Oh, come upstairs," said Ledgar. "His head Is a curiosity 
that's not for sale." 

"We can't persuade him? You're so dry, sir, you would 
scarcely bleed at all. No? Up these stairs?" 
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Wine, omelette, a wing of cold chicken, salad, coffee. Then 
cigars. 

"Thanks awfully." The stranger, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, sank into a cushioned chair from the old Tuileries. 
"What happiness I YouVe given me one evening of life. My 
God, how awful only to exist! How awful, what I have been 
through in all these years! I don't know how I have borne 
it all. Those terrible mad places — anything better than them. 
But even now, no rest, no hope, no real freedom; pestered 
everywhere, moved on by gendarmes, laughed at by the 
lowest of the low — I, with some education, some position 
once. . • . What am I to do? How am I to bear my punish- 
ment ?" 

The talk went back sometimes to the subject-matter of the 
document. 

"And do you still dream?" 

"Oh, sometimes. A horrible dream the other night. War 
— ^war against me. The man in Manchester again. He sent 
me an ultimatum, which I refused to obey. And then — ^War. 
Legions and legions; parks of giant artillery; cavalry — ^march- 
ing on me, moving on me ! And I, tiny, defenseless, frightened 
but still defiant. ... I woke just before they reached me. 
... I have dreamt again of my little sweetheart. More often 
of my Mother. Because — " He buried his head in his hands. 
"O my God, my God, why don't You make life easier sail- 
ing? Why puzzle some more than others? I hate You; I am 
your enemy; I don't want You. I want my Mother again; 
my sweet little Mother, who taught me all I've found out by 
smashing everything, and who thought life was going to be so 
jolly for me. • • . She speaks to me sometimes. She says, 'My 
boy' [you see, it's like God and Dives in hell; *My son— son'], 
'if you want me, you want God. I was God. It's because in 
the temple where God should be are weeds; nettles and thorns 
and brambles; the wild beasts of island and desert; the bittern 
and the vultures; the screech owl and the great owl; the 
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satyr crying to his fcllowsl' . . . Mother is the name for God 
on the lips and in the hearts of little children. . . . O Mother 
of Mine, Mother of Mincl . . ." His tone changed suddenly. 
"Is that in the document?" he asked. "I'm getting stereo- 
typed. Heigho! Streets again, quays again, arches again — I'm 
immensely obliged to you; perhaps five francs to buy 
just a little respite. I've sunk deep now. . . . Wdl, I must 
go." 

Ledgar and he stood at the door together. The night had 
cleared; stars were out. "I like that guillotine," he said. 
"Did-thcy ever use it under the stars? I think Carton stands 
against a dark sky; I don't remember. . . . Ha, there's Mars, 
blood red and ominous; Rout and Dismay harnessing his 
chariot for war. . . . You remember the passage in the Iliad ? 
A fine image, that use of the two satellites." 

"I know very little Greek," said Ledgar. For a moment 
he took his guest's arm. An inexplicable feeling, repulsion 
and antipathy mixed with sympathy and fellow-feeling, thrilled 
and passed through him. "But do you know the 'Rake's 
Progress' ? 

"Jt last I heard a voUe upon Ike slope 
Cry to the summit, 'Is there any hopef 
To which an answer peaVd from that high land. 
But in a tongue no man could understand; 
And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 

The dawn is coming." 

He spoke rather self-consciously; the words had come into 
his mind. 

"Oh, the dawn is coming. It'll come sure enough; an 
awful rose of dawn after a night of agony. . . . To hu- 
manity. To the world. . . . But not to me. ... I am not 
human; I am shut out." 
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He held out his hand. "I can only thank you. I am 
grateful now to those who show me any kindness. It's — ^it's 
just the acid drop as I pass along the corridor to my cell; 
but that's better than the Christmas sbill. . . • Good 
night." 

He shambled o£E into the nig^t. 



CHAPTER III 

L EDGAR found almost as much to interest him in the 
human curiosities who frequented the shop, as in the 
stock itself. Chief among them was an Alsatian, now 
keeping a picture shop in Paris; an old man with blue spec- 
tacles, long curly white hair, and appearance more Teutonic 
than Gallic. He came regularly once a week to smoke a 
German pipe with his friend. Their intercourse was con- 
fined almost entirely to quarrels. "You've brought fine 
weather," the curiosity keeper would exclaim, rubbing his 
hands, at his entry. "Muggy, muggy; I can't breathe in this 
heat," would be the response. Oh, "Nice and fresh today." 
"Fresh! Ugh, it's worse than living at the Pole." 

He would peer through his glasses round the shop ; that pic- 
ture by Fragonard? A green gingham umbrella, very bulgy, 
would jab out dangerously in its direction. "A fake, an 
obvious fake. By some fourth-rate student. Ugh!" Or the 
mummy, "I should stow that rubbish away in the back gar- 
den ou^ of sight. Like living in the Morgue. A dead cat» 
tool Just fancy a man selling dead cats." 

This went on until they entered the little room together. 
Here black tobacco was smoked ; Benedictine drunk ; art, books, 
antiquities, furnishing the subjects for conversation. "Snap- 
growl — snap — umph — ugh." All that reached the outer shops 
were sounds of wrangling. But they enjoyed these visits thor- 
oughly. The Alsatian, still grumbling, departed in the best 
of tempers. 

Another visitor was a tiny, pot-bellied, red-haired atomy 
of a man, with some mild pretensions to letters; his note was 
deference and obsequience ; his attitude gpniet^LVj >&c^\. 'sh. \^^ 
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clined head and pressed-together palms. Now and then younger 
men came; art students, journalists — queer, broken creatures, 
in dingy capes, soft hats, enormous ties; perhaps with soft 
strange beards on their sheep-like faces. The old books at- 
tracted most customers. Generally there was some aged musty 
cure, some aged fusty notary, browsing among them; now and 
then wealthier clients came. Occasionally people entered — 
young men about town, faded members of the old noblesse, 
servants, children — bringing heirlooms and relics for sale or for 
exchange. 

Ledgar was frequently in the shop, and sometimes assisted 
in sales and purchases. He grew to know the majority of 
the customers. It was a constant delight to him to handle 
the objects of bijouterie and vertu on sale already, or brought 
for inspection ; delicate gold and silver and ivory ware, cameos, 
carved stones, miniatures of kings, marshals, fair and fragile 
ladies of forgotten courts, snufiE-boxes, crucifixes, beads, reli- 
quaries. 

I He had forgotten to ask his strange visitor whether he had 
any permanent address where he might be found. He wan- 
dered a good deal through the lower quarters of Paris in the 
hope of seeing him, but without result. But one afternoon 
the man entered the shop. His face, in daylight, seemed more 
bloated and cachectic; his figure more dejected; his clothes 
seedier; the dark eyes, if possible, even more hopeless. 

''I was passing," he said, ''I thought I'd come in for a 
smoke and chat. Fm not going to cadge more than a brace of 
cigarettes. . . . Many thanks." The eyes turned restlessly 
towards the guillotine in its dark corner. 

"That thing fascinates me. Is the knife very sharp? It 
looks sharp. You know what Charles said on the scaffold 
when someone felt the axe; 'Take care of the axe.' And 
how's Pharaoh today? I beg his reverence's pardon; Amen, 
or whatever his venerable name may be. . . . May I sit down 
here? No, I won't come up. I've a friend to visit in the 
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Morgue; we were on the boulevards the night before last 
together; yesterday the fancy took him to explore the bottom 
of the Seine. A clever man once; an artist — absinthe and 
women, I suppose. I don't know all his history. What a 
curse genius is! Or— or incipient, half-fledged genius, if you 
like it better. I came across a cheap copy of the 'House With 
the Green Shutters' the other day, and re-read it. It's extraordi- 
narily powerful. Do you remember when young Gourlay has 
killed his father with the poker, and has poisoned himself — 
lying dead with his eyes 'bulged in frozen fear' — do your re- 
member Mrs. Gourlaf's ciy ... no, it was after the wretched 
boy had flung the jug at the yellow face of the clack, thinking 
his father was pursuing him. 'Ruin and murder,' she said 
slowly, raising her arms like a gaunt sibyl, 'ruin and murder 
and madness, and death at my nipple like a child 1 When will 
Ye be satisfied?' And, after the lad's death, she tears open 
her dress to show the cancer; and she and her daughter read 
over together the thirteenth chapter of the first of Corinthians: 
'Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 

cymbal . . .' 'Charity soffereth long and is bind ' and 

so on. And then they poison themselves too. By Jove, couldn't 
that fellow Douglas writel Look at this during the reading; 
I copied it down." 

He took a scrap of paper from his pocket, and read. 

" 'Mrs. Gouriay'a manner had changed; she was in the high 
exultation of madness. Callous she still appeared, so possessed 
by her general doom that she had no sense of its particular 
woes. But she was listless no more. Willing her death, she 
seemed to borrow its greatness and become one with the law 
that punished her. Arrogating the Almighty's function to ex- 
pedite her doom, she was the equal of the Most High. It 
was her feebleness that made her great. Because in her feeble- 
ness she yielded entirely to the fate that swept her on, she was 
imbued with its demoniac power.' Isn't that great? Why, 
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if a frowsy chambermaid flings water from a pail, 3rou are 
shown the water falling 'straight out,' the smooth round arch 
glistening for a moment in mid-air. Oh, he's an artist." 

"It's frightfully morbid, though," said Ledgar. ''But you 
remember there's one different note struck towards the end. 
She says to Janet, 'She has had such a heap to thole, maybe the 
Lord Jesus Christ will no be ower sair on her.' " Ledgar 
spoke diffidently; it occurred to him that he spoke much as 
Da Vind at the end about Christ to his disciples. It was not 
difficult to preach ; the opportunity rather interested him. 

"Why not pull yourself together? Why not have your 
share too of the rose of dawn?" 

"How can I ?" The man glanced down at himself, looked 
at Ledgar, and shrugged his shoulders. "You must see I'm 
rubbish. You must see that. I say the world will see the 
awful dawn, presaging a new and glorious day; I cannot 



sec it." 



ii^ 



'Why not? it's an obsession, a delusion. No one is lost. 
It's impossible. Look here, I'm writing a book in which you 
— or your counterpart — are the central figure. It should bring 
in a good deal of money. Supposing we share it. Supposing 
I give you another start, letting you have something now on 



account." 



He shook his head. "It's very kind of you. But it's hope- 
less. I'm done. I'm in a cleft stick. You treat mc, naturally 
enough, as if I were still human. I'm not; I never was. I 
wouldn't fight, and I've gone out. I'm rubbish now; concen- 
trated hate, filth, misery, knowledge! Oh, how I wanted 
knowledge — to be as wise as gods! And I found out the 
wrong way; I've seen the head; I've entered the room; I've 
eaten the fruit ... I die. Of course I can't convince you; 
there's the very nature and essence of hell ; you can't persuade 
anyone. You think you'll find everything out — settle all rid- 
dles — and tell everyone. You're smashed up for doing it; 
jrau do good (at all events at the start) to no one. You're 
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just thrown away. You look over the edge of the world to 
see what's underneath, in the infinite workshops; how its works, 
you know; and you topple over. You can't climb up again; 
no one can pull you up. You're done; a dead and fallen star 
— alone." 
; "But in the belt of Naughty Stars?" 

"No — there's no belt of them. It's God's joke. Only two. 
And the chief part of what you discover, no dne really wants 
to know; no one really is much interested in. I really fancied 
the world was all mad to know the actual facts about hell. Of 
course it isn't. It wants to know — ^because there's suffering 
and misery enough — about the happy, jolly, bright, dean 
things; the beautiful, strong, manly things; love, purity, honor, 
courage, joy. Not about the morbid, the decadent, the filthy, 
the base, the unhappy. I think it would be a fine thing if all 
you writers wrote for a time only the happiest, j oiliest books. 
So often your leading men, Hardy, Conrad, Phillpotts, Wells, 
write either of the cold and hard and cruel and hopeless, or 
of the sensual. Why? I expect Hardy's jolly enough him- 
self. He doesn't sit on wells for years over the bones of 
people who stop him marrying. He doesn't watch black flags, 
and meet cofSns on platforms. Phillpotts doesn't capture other 
men's wives, and knock the men on the head. . . . Not he. 
You get, if you're stupid — I got — the notion that intellectual 
people are all atheists or believers in a savage destiny; all 
desperately unhappy and fearfully perplexed. They're noth- 
ing of the sort." 

"You were talking a little while ago about the 'House With 
the Green Shutters.' " 

"Oh, I know that. Of course I liked that kind of thing ; it 
appeals to me now. But — the world might be better with 
less of it. I think Dickens did more good. . • . Oh, I don't 
know what to do. There was another thing about me; I 
seemed to think it was a kind of duty of a man of genius to 
smash things up. So many do. Go to prison^ ^\vq^\. >^^K!nNr 
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selves, hang themselves, drown themselves, poison themselves, go 
mad. I can't blame my people ; they did their level best for me, 
taught me properly — taught me the best they knew, and it was a 
good best; gave me the best they had, and it was a good best. 
... I blame Christianity as a whole. They do shriek so; do 
confuse a very simple faith with so many absurdities. Look at 
all the creeds. Look — well, here arc the Catholics, for in- 
stance ; people I always had a great respect for. Now how 
much is known about Joseph, the reputed father of Christ? 
Precious little. . . . Yet here he is in a Litany approved by 
the present Pope: Saint Joseph, Illustrious Son of David, 
Splendor of Patriarchs, Chaste Guardian of the Virgin, Watch- 
ful Defender of Christ, Joseph most just, most pure, most 
prudent, most courageous, most obedient, most faithful, mir- 
ror of patience, lover of poverty, model of all who labor, glory 
of family life, preserver of virgins, hope of the sick, solace of 
the afflicted, patron of the dying, terror of demons — I forget 
all the rest. Isn't it rot? It was so absurd that I committed 
it to heart as a glaring instance of what has grown round the 
primitive story. Can you wonder altogether if someone says 
'This religion which requires so much fighting for, is sup- 
ported by so little intellectual evidence, wants so much bolster- 
ing up, is covered over with such a mass of absurdity — can't 
involve such fearful penalties in its rejection. . . . Yet it docs. 
The stone crushes those it falls upon. There's the law; en- 
shrined in the faith is the law given to all humanity; dis- 
obey, and you suffer; defy, and you are broken. I'm inclined 
to think that this coming cataclysm may be not war at all, 
but a tremendous revival of religion. It's wanted. And I 
do think, above all, that children should be brought up with 
more tolerance; taught that theirs is not the only religion in 
the world. I'm an outcast, a castaway; I preach to others. 
And perhaps that's the main part of my message — that, and 
the paramount importance of love. Love of God, man, beast 
— that saves and cleanses. It really covers everything; is the 
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golden key. I never found out. I had love poured out on 
me, and laughed at it. . . . Well, what can I expect? It's 
my own fault. • • . But I can't pay the penalty." 

"Your message, you said just now. Of your book?" 

"Of my life— of my book." 

"Is it finished? I wanted to see you again to ask about 
that." 

"Oh, It's done at last. I've — ^made arrangements. After 
my death the world can have it, tear it to pieces, wrangle over 
it. As far as I'm concerned, it's done with. It's my legacy 
to these human creatures. 'You really were in an awful mud- 
dle, though not in quite such a muddle as I thought. Be- 
cause, with all your stupidities and perplexities, you really do 
seem to have known that good matters — ^that these things do 
count; that it's wise to be and do good. I didn't realize it. 
I thought things were so vast, nothing really mattered. And 
so I've done you a lot of harm ; and all I can do or say now is 
"I'm done; here I am in a book which I leave you; it's my one 
gift to the world; when time heals the mischief I have done, 
the good in my book may bring you new light, fresh warning, 
renewed courage." ' " 

He finished speaking, and for a few minutes sat silent, mak- 
ing and watching rings of smoke. 

"Well, good-by," he said, "and thank you a hundred times 
for your kindness. You can't put me on my legs. No one 
can. I've chosen my lonely roadl" 

What was that saying about Judas — knowing more than 
the others; wanting to be an one by himself? . . . Stand 
alone in the world ; you may have to stand alone for ever. 

"Good-by," said Ledgar, taking the outstretched hand. 
Again that inexplicable linked feeling of repugnance and S3an- 
pathy. The hand was cold, damp, lifeless, without grip. In 
the eyes was the look of a trapped animal. • • • He cast one 
look round him, and went out. 

Ledgar drew a deep breath. "I wondtt — ^1 ^C3kTv\txV ^^ 
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muttered. What was underneath? If he could see within 
the man, what secret might be read? Because, if a lunatic 
possessed with one idea, he was a lunatic with gifts and in- 
telligence far beyond those of patients Ledgar had seen at 
Canford Lodge. They were quite different. . • • Inarticulate ; 
speaking in broken snatches; scarcely one of them capable of 
connected thought. 

The year drifted into winter. Paris lay under snow as 
on the night when Villon took the white from the stocking of 
the dead prostitute. Christmas and the New Year were near; 
the purchase of trinkets and old books, pictures and antiquities, 
for presents, kept the shopkeeper busy. A scrub-headed urchin 
gave him some help ; but latterly the boy had been at home with 
some ailment brought on by the inclement weather. It was 
bitterly cold. Snow covered with broad-edged palls the roofs 
of the quarter, lay banked around the gables, carpeted the cob- 
bled streets. Men and women entering the shops left their 
train in frozen cakes of it. 

On one such evening, the old shopkeeper came to Ledgar in a 
dilemma. The furniture of an ancient chateau in Normandy 
— ^near Villedieu — ^was to be disposed of. It was important 
not to miss the opportunity; the place was historic; all the 
great Parisian dealers would be there. An awkward and un- 
usual time, but the owner had just died, and it was necessary 
to raise money. Yet there was the question of the shop. Led- 
gar would have liked the expedition. Of late the old unrest 
and dissatisfaction had come upon him. The stock was by this 
time all familiar; he knew each history, could lay his hand 
at once on any book that had the least interest for him. The 
old man and he gpt on well together, but his range of in- 
terests did not go beyond his work. And, at best, he was a 
snuffling, cantankerous, morose companion, estimating life in 
francs and bank-notes. Now and then there were the visitors ; 
the little, wigged and waxed Comte de Lontaine among them 
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— the Passy nobleman — ^who took snuff, talked like a Gotha 
Almanac, and was invariably accompanied by a trick-per- 
forming poodle which bore a quaint likeness to himself. For 
a dog to sham dead, play sentry, and hold sugar on its nose 
may amuse for half a dozen times ; constant repetition becomes 
wearisome. • . . And Ledgar knew all the tricks of the himian 
beings with whom he came in contact. He knew the elaborate 
flourish of the curator's bandana, preliminary to a loudly 
blown nose; he knew the precise manner in which at intervals 
the Alsatian would wind his enormous nickel watch against 
his trouser leg. He knew the small journalist's stock per- 
formance; an imitation of the "Marseillaise" accompanied by 
mimicry of drums and bugles. Curiosities other than human 
became more interesting. They scarcely bored; you could 
shut his lid down upon the mummy; the guillotine would tell 
its tale or not, as you chose to listen. . • • But the monotony 
of life, the boredom of it, the endless recurrence of petty inci- 
dent, got on his nerves. Paris was little better than London, 
when all was said. The book went on slowly; it was not so 
satisfactory as in its first draft and first promise. What a 
business, life! He had money, he had time, he had position, 
he had some measure of fame — all of it useless. No, unwilling, 
without his consent or wish, he had been caught in this trap 
which is the world. He had not asked to be born — or had he? 
Were the unborn souls given their choice? Were they placed 
on the battlements of heaven ; shown below them in golden or 
violet space the glittering worlds — beads of a vast rosary of 
prayer — and told, "You may choose"? There was no doubt 
a rough justice in the world. A wild justice, like that revenge 
of Bacon's. But inflexible, inerrant justice? 

He suggested to Monsieur Simon — ^his landlord — that he 
might go down to Villedieu. An3rthing for a change of view 
and situation. The old man considered, with forefinger at 
nose. . . . But there were tapestries that wanted expert knowl- 
edge; rare old Flemish work. . . . No, he must gp KvDCfift!&« 
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• • • But if hcdg^ could poss3>ly mind die shop during his 
absence? 

He agreed, with a little disappointment. He had regarded 
the expedition as some outing of De Berauifs, of Aramis 
or D'Artagnan; the journey tfarou^ the winter country; the 
gabled craning houses, the courted, gallcried inn; the chateau 
itself, perhaps (so he pictured it) on a wooded height over 
its own tiny village, the stream rushing below as below Falaise. 
Arras; panels; portraits of die family Marshal, the family 
victim of the Terror, the Cardinal, the Courtesan. . . . And 
gilded consoles ; clocks made by royal hands at Versailles. . . . 
Well, he would mind the shop during the day and night of 
Simon's expcdidon. The old man sallied forth, grumbling at 
the bitter cold. He carried in an old faded rucksack his night 
costume; striped sleeping suit, bed-socks, tasseled cap. At 
three in the mf ternoon the start was made. He expected to 
return late on die following night. 

Ledgar settled down with an early edition of Montaigne. 
Three or four customers came in. A young man purchased a 
jeweled ring which had belonged to one of the Orsini; an 
old general, the portrait of the Aiglon. A woman brought for 
sale a reputed miniature of La Valliere. Ledgar appointed 
another day for her; dealt there and then with purchasers. He 
had been taught the secret marks. • He made himself tea and 
toasted a brioche in the rug-sheltered corner. For his own 
cooking the old man had rigged up a tiny stove. 

The novelty of the experience rather pleased him. If he 
had been put to work like this ! The results were so tangible. 
There was unquestionable pleasure in the haggling, the barter- 
ing, the beating down, the final rattle of coin or rusde of 
notes falling in the till. No headaching search for plot; no 
labored polishing of phrases, stringing of words. There was 
a picture, a jewel, a clock; so many words; the business was 
over, your money safe and sound. The ringing of the shop's 
bell when he had just finished tea announced another cus- 
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tomer. Ah» a man wanting a clock! He had not noticed, 
until this occasion for overhauling them, how rich the place 
was in clocks. Gold, silver, marble, china, alabaster — small 
dressing clocks, giant grandfathers'; an old English black- 
faced Parliament clock; a tiny clock moving to and fro with 
the swinging trunk of a jade elephant; silent clocks, striking 
clocks, chiming clocks, cuckoo clocks. Some were in the shops ; 
some on the stairs; some in the upper rooms. He had never 
counted them; never realized that the house held so many, 
though their voices made themselves heard at all hours of day 
and night. 

The man chose a small ivory clock from the interior of 
which, as the hour struck, minute gold figures (a bridal 
group, it seemed) emerged. This customer had been hard 
to please. In his search, Ledgar discovered another of these 
mechanical clocks, long hidden away in a dark angle beneath 
the stairs. The striking hours brought forth a somber proces- 
sion; priest, masked headsman, criminal. The victim placed 
his neck in a tiny lunette; a miniature knife fell; the falling 
head dropped into a basket of gilt wire. Then the door from 
which the procession had emerged closed again. . . . 

No; the customer would not take this; he turned from it 
with a shrug and a grimace. Ledgar replaced it almost with 
loving hands. Funny he had never noticed it before — a speci- 
men of such unique interest. 

Night fell; snow falling now very fast. When the door 
opened, which it did at long intervals, great flakes blew on 
a bitter wind; customers were cloaked in white; their noses 
were red; their breath came in clouds. Disreputable char- 
acters lived in alleys near the street, if not actually in the 
street itself; Simon had warned him of them. He had un- 
locked, also, a private drawer, in which lay a Browning re- 
volver and cartridges. "There — if any Apaches come along," 
he said. "Or you'll find plenty of other arms in the shop. 
I had 'em once ; a foggy night about a dozen y^^^ ^^* *XV^ 
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pretended to have swag to sell, and made a sudden rush for 
the till. I brought one of 'em down." Indeed, it woidd have 
been a simple matter to arm onself cap-a-pie. There were 
morions and casques, cuirass and gaimtlets and greaves, swords 
of all kinds and shapes, halberds and axes, even a small 
mortar. 

At half-past six a waiter from the Hotel de Provence in 
the same street appeared with a closed basket, containing a 
bottle of wine in a very damp napkin, a hot-water plate of 
turkey and Brussels sprouts, and fougasses^ or Provencal cakes. 
Ledgar went upstairs and dined. An aged crone came dur- 
ing the day to do the houseworL She cleared away the dishes, 
made coffee, and said a wheezy good night. There was a 
cheerful fire in the room; the bell over the shop door would 
give notice of visitors. He was called down once; a boy 
bringing the evening paper. 

Ledgar took this up to his room, and settled down. Now 
and then voices came from the night; sounds of a fight, a 
woman's scream — revelers singing a Noel. . • • 

"Turo luro luro 
Lou gau canto. 

The bell rang. He ran down sharply; the door was half 
ajar, a pinched face with small, bleared red-rimmed eyes 
peered in. "Pardon, msieur" — and then a whine for alms. 
Five seconds later, and the long fingers on the rim of the 
door would have been groping in the till. Ledgar drove the 
man away, and sat down to wait in the old man's den. Ugh I 
It was cold. The tiny stove scarcely gave any warmth. His 
hands and feet were like ice. • • . And it was uncanny, wait- 
ing there alone among all the relics of a dead past. A rat 
scratched in the wainscot; there was a scamper of tiny feet, 
and a small Japanese screen clattered down. He lit a ciga- 
rette. Not quite so pleasant now, these smoke clouds sum- 
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moning up visions of distant dimes and bygone ages. Mystic 
and awful rituals formed the new environment of the dead 
priest; the secret chambers of the pyramids were unsealed, 
Pharaoh was being borne to his last rest among his fathers; 
beasts and obscene birds that had taken refuge where the long- 
dead lay, scurried howling and screaming from the light of 
the torches. In the dark heart of African forests the witch- 
doctor marked down his victim; among the Australian scrub 
the skeleton-painted forms danced in some korroboree. A 
small gold plaque which had belonged to some cacique of the 
Aztecs reminded him of the knife glancing above the breast of 
the golden youth on the sacrificial stone. These weapons 
around him had played their bloody parts in melee and battle, 
duel and street fray. Here was an axe that had hewn down 
Huguenots — so Simon had told him — on the eve of St. 
Bartholomew; this pistol blew out the brains of a Swiss 
guardsman; these pikes came from Ivry; these flintlocks from 
Quatre Bras. Round and round him in the smoke surged the 
confused and tumultuous medleys of old wars. 

He started suddenly at a loud whirr and click within 
two yards of his ears. Only a clock striking the hour. An- 
other followed; all over the house, in the shops, in the cellar, 
in the attic, in the upper rooms, on the stairs, they were strik- 
ing, chiming, or preparing to strike and chime. Loud and 
soft; musical and unmelodious; ding, ding, ding — eight times 
repeated — from one ; clang, clang, from another ; "boom, boom" 
from a great timepiece on the wall of the stairs; and, far 
away at the top of the house, "Cuckoo, cuckoo.'' A harsh, 
metallic note told him that the figures in the execution scene 
were taking their places. His eyes sought the guillotine in its 
dark comer; round it misty figures seemed grouping; one 
struggled in the naked hairy arms of the executioner; ah — the 
knife was falling; the head dropped, blood gushing forth in 
a bright stream; the trunk dropped, showing the dark hole 
of the severed neck; the headsman lifted iVvt v^^^'k ^>^^^v^^ 
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head» of which the eyelids still flickered; he slapped smartly 
the ashen cheeks. Dream, of course, imagination; yet this 
thing had once happened, and not so long ago but that old 
Simon's father as a little child had seen it. His smock had 
been smeared in the blood of Marie Antoinette. And men of 
like passions, women of like passions, still prowled the snow- 
bound streets. On such a night as this no doubt the Seine 
would claim its victim; some miserable suicide, perhaps, some 
prey of the Apaches hunted to his death, marked down, tracked 
and trailed, suddenly jostled over with rifled pockets — to lie 
a day or two later on the slate beneath the dripping water. 
Ledgar's nerves were all on edge. He scarcely dared to look 
over his shoulder; once with abject terror he caught sight of 
his own face suddenly — ^a face distorted and contorted by the 
baseness of the glass — in a mirror that had stood in the Pal- 
ace of the Doges. Mastering himself, he crept across to the 
drawer and took out and loaded the revolver. If any physical 
foes presented themselves, he would be prepared to meet them. 
... His foot caught in a chassepot from Gravelotte, and sent 
it clattering to the ground. What a history, this of France 
— of Paris 1 He remembered his journey with Jelf and the 
lines written around the river and its debris of the centuries. 
Pleasant enough then — ^jolly enough then, with a cheerful com- 
rade; the lit carriage; the river below them, glittering under 
the lights, just a stimulant to the imagination. . • . But in 
imagination tonight 1 All the ghosts of its long-forgotten dead 
seemed to rise before him. Victims of early battle ; of pestilence ; 
of massacre; of revolution; of secret assassination; the many 
who had sought and found their own deaths in its waters and 
putrescent slime. ... St. Bartholomew; the Revolution; the 
Empire; forty-eight; seventy and the commune — how dark and 
tragic the story. 

"Ill go 'upstairs," he reflected. Simon always sat the 
evening through in his cell; mittens on hands if it were very 
cold; he had no nerves. It was not only the rigor of the air 
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that now set Ledgar's teeth on edge, and now and then sent 
shivers down his spine. Quite possibly, on such a night, there 
would be no more customers; in any case he would hear the 
ringing of the bell. He turned towards the stairs when his 
eye caught a scrap of paper thrust beneath the door. He was 
almost afraid to travel so far from shelter. But he picked it 
up gingerly and read it. 

"I observe," it ran, "that our M. Simon has taken a voyage, 
leaving you desolate. May I keep you company for half an 
hour? Unless you are nervous of contact with a criminal and 
an outcast. I promise not to steal, or beg, or borrow. You 
know the legend tied on little David Copperfield by Murd- 
stone; 'He Bites.' I am dangerous now only to myself, I 
think; I, who have been the enemy of man. My work is over 
— the weird dreed; the scroll written. As in old time, men 
built their fortresses and palaces over the bodies of living 
slaves — that blood and human bone should be in the mortar — 
so I have built an imperishable monument on the blood and 
tears and agony of many. It will stand on the level plateau of 
the world's letters, as Verestchagin's hecatomb of skulls stands 
among the Russian snows. The sands run out; that austere 
and august God Whom I have defied and tempted finishes 
His work. . . . Shall it be at nine, then, for a brace of 
cigarettes?" 

It was sufficiently obvious who was the writer. Stilted, 
affected, pedantic, the words conveyed to Ledgar, in his state 
of acute tension, the impression also of something almost sinis- 
ter. He would have been glad of any company; but in that 
of this man there was something uncanny, bizarre, scarcely 
human. Lunatic or lost, he was still apart from mankind. 
And to sit vis-a-vis with him now, in this condition of jangled 
nerve — to meet the dark hopeless eyes, the face with its strange 
suggestion of likeness to his own— carried with it some measure 
of repulsion. What were the real facts? What was inside the 
external cover of the man ? If one comVA. otX^ ^x. ^\. ^^KaX. - • 
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He had suggested the idea himself that in some respects he 
was dangerous. Weil, there were the cigarettes if he came; 
Ledgar thought that tonight he would resolutely avoid the 
abnormal . . • lunacy, theology, eschatology • • . in his con- 
versation. They could at least discuss books. There was cer- 
tainly this to be said for his guest; he could talk well; he had 
wide knowledge of men and books and life. 

Yet tonight it seemed quite impossible to avoid those sub^ 
jects which Ledgar was anxious to avoid. They forced them- 
selves upon him. He went upstairs, taking with him the Petit 
Journal which had just arrived with the day's latest news, and 
a book by Mark Twain, caught up at random. He opened the 
paper. Naturally — a suicide in the Seine. A railway accident 
near Avignon ; coaches telescoped, passengers burnt alive. Peo- 
pie — real people — ^burnt alive. Awful! This was what hap- 
pened — could happen and had happened — in our divinely or- 
dered world. A dramatic murder case in Italy; the poisoning of 
a husband by his wife and her lover. A shipwreck in die 
Bay of Biscay. One small incident stood out, told by a sur- 
vivor; a gross, middle-aged husband and his young pretty wife 
on their honeymoon, the alliance a mystery during the voyage 
to the other passengers. And, when the crash came, the man 
panic-stricken, whimpering like a child vnth fright, whining 
out prayers to God, the Virgin, the Saints, those around him 
— ^anyone — and his girl-wife cool and collected, soothing him, 
petting him, trying to inspire him with her own courage. He 
had just torn her lifebelt from her in a panic of frenzy when 
they both went down. . . . Why were people frightened? 
What was there to be frightened of? This was one of the 
questions the document he had read at St. Jean du Doigt had 
raised. He had brought the manuscript with him, and it was 
in his room; he unrolled and re-read it. "I wanted to know 
why people were afraid," it said. "I wanted to find out 
whether there was any reason for fear; what lay under every- 
thing; why men dreaded death. ... I know." Innumerable 
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things of like nature he claimed to have discovered; many of 
them illuminative of passages in Scripture. "Christ was led by 
the Spirit into the wilderness; I am led by the Spirit to St. Jean. 
What does tempting God mean ? It is like crying 'Wolf.' You 
say, 'I dare You to damn me; I dare You to punish anyone 
forever; I dare You to punish me; save me if You can. It*s 
Your business, not mine.' And you get one fine day to the end 
of yourself and the end of the love of God. • • • What did 
entering by the door of the sheepfold mean? And robbers 
breaking in another way? Simply that you must find out prop- 
erly by building, by seeking, by obeying, by striving; not by 
wrecking. The tree of knowledge: the tempter was perfectly 
rig^t; you may in this way be as wise as gods; but you are 
crushed by being so. Humanity cannot carry the weight of 
such knowledge. • • • Moses is shown the back-parts of God. 
Absurd, theatrical; unless the spirit of the words is taken. 
And then — ^how wonderful, and instinct with how much wis- 
dom! What did he see from his cleft in the rugged moun- 
tain? Vision of dead sunrises and sunsets, stars mirrored on 
the bosom of placid and lonely seas, colors from lost meadows 
and denizened forests? What? Hints of terror, the forked 
and sheeted lightning, the green of glacier and avalanche, the 
molten lava and sulphur belched from the belly of the world? 
What? A hint of the splendor, the glory, the majesty, the 
mystery, the horror, that spells God? A hint: no more: be- 
cause no man can see God face to face and live. The head of 
the Gorgon must be seen only by reflection. The Voice only 
may be heard from the Arcana. . . ." 

He was in no mood for such reading, terrified as he was 
himself — actually and curiously in terror, so that the slightest 
sound — scurrying rats; feet of people in the streets without — 
brought his heart to his mouth; set every nerve aquiver. He 
put the document aside. It was eerie — true or not — the knowl- 
edge it carried was so awful. In a few words, the problems 
that had puzzled men throughout the *.'©» ««xti^^ \ft\s(t v^^^^ 
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He wrote as one having authority. 'Tou want to understand 
the Trinity? Simple enough; Body, Soul, Spirit — like man 
made in the Creator's image. The meaning of Soul? The 
difference between Soul and Spirit? What happens after 
Death? Are there few that be saved? Why are things re- 
vealed to the ignorant and foolish hidden from the wise and 
learned; foolishness to the wise and learned? Easy again; 
color blindness; only color-blindness. . . •" He did not pre- 
tend to know all. He did not pretend to stand himself in the 
place of God. He could not make a blade of grass, a sun- 
beam ; could not paint the petal of the tiniest flower. ... But 
what he knew, only the wisest man by a lifetime of thought and 
activity could have discovered. Undoing the sacrifice of the 
Cross, he was himself in a sense the World's Saviour. His ir- 
reparable loss was to be ultimately the world's gain. . . • 

Ledgar took up once more the evening edition of the Journal, 
He glanced at the feuilleton. Illicit passion; tragedy. An- 
other paragraph about the wreck. A mother, holding her only 
baby, had clung to an overturned boat. The icy water made 
her frozen fingers relax their hold. The child had drifted 
away before her anguished eyes. . . . The whole edition 
seemed full of tragedy. A whole column was given up to a 
case which had caused considerable excitement in the capital. 
A father had met his only son at the entry to his house, and 
shot him dead without warning. They had been very much 
attached to one another. Well, and why shoot him ? He was 
prostrate afterwards with remorse and grief. There was some 
trivial cause in the background. But quite a trivial, quite an 
insufficient cause. Only, when the lad entered the house the 
father "saw red." . . . Long, long ago, a Jewish lad played 
before his King; and as he played an evil spirit sprang up 
within the King, and he hurled his javelin. • . . That was in 
Palestine ; that was some scores of centuries back. Were they 
wiser now? Temporary insanity. . . . Homicidal mania. . • ^^ 
At the translation of "saw red" into "evil spirit" all Paris 
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would have shrieked with laughter; except perhaps here and 
there a bead-fidgeting, creed-mumbling old woman; a snufiFy 
priest. • . • He remembered the case of his old school-fellow at 
Carne Bay. There, too, were causes. Fear; immaculate right- 
eousness in its nightshirt confronted with a peccadillo aping the 
bulk of a mighty sin. . • • But behind all that, nerving and 
forcing the arm to strike the blow? • . • 

He took up the book, and flung aside the papen It was 
too full of horrors for such a night and such a mood. A 
little humor would surely relieve the tension. . • • There was* 
no one quite like Mark Twain. He began to read, and smiled ; 
read on, and laughed ; read on, and shook with laughter. But 
he could not quite lose himself ; every now and then he came 
with a start to realization of himself and his surroundings. A 
quarter to nine — from every chiming clock in the house. And 
the laughter had died away as if quenched by an ice-douche. 
Oh, of course, only the clocks. He wasn't sorry he was going 
to have company — any company; yet wished it might have been 
anyone but his Breton friend. Gordon, now, or Mary; or if 
dear old Maurice were alive and with him — or if Winnie sat 
in the armchair by the fireside. 

He took up the book which had fallen from his hands. 
He could not have made a better choice. Twain was really 
very funny. What a pity for the world that the day had 
ever come when the report of his death was not exaggerated! 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott, Dumas, Mark Twain — ^how much 
better these sane and wholesome and glorious men than all the 
decadents who ever put galled or phosphorescent pens to paper I 
He began another paragraph. 

A man in Australia had been bitterly wronged by a friend ; 
there was deadly feud between them. He wandered abroad; 
came to Europe, with very little money; and obtained a place 
as keeper of one of the public mortuaries. • . • Hullo, the 
gruesome even here; was the grinning face to peer from every 
page? He could not resist the temptation, tft xtaA. oiv* Xtv '^^ 
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room above the mortuary, used by the keeper, was a bell; 
cordt attached to it lay beside each corpse. Thus if by any 
chance a man in trance revived during the nis^t (such things 
did happen; there was the notable case of the woman in this 
very country who was aroused by body-snatchers cutting at her 
ring-finger, and who left her coffin and returned in her grave- 
clothes to her husband's house) it would be possible for him 
to pull the cord, and bring immediate assistance. One night 
the bell rang. Surprised, a little unnerved by the sudden sum- 
mons from the dead, the man flung down the book he had been 
reading, and went down. On their slabs around the cham- 
ber lay the bodies of the dead. But one sat rigid, and made 
inarticulate entreaty for aid. Stimulants, restoratives, hot- 
water bottles and blankets, lig^t food, were always kept in 
readiness. The keeper hastened to fetch them. The moribund 
eyes glittered; the thin fingers stretched out towards succor. 
• . • And then the keeper saw in the face of the reviving man 
the face of his old foel • • • He made himself known; and 
withdrew stimulants and restoratives that would have kept the 
life in being just beyond reach. . . • The man, frantic at the 
regained gift of living being snatched from him appealed in 
vain for mercy; he sank back and died. 

A horrible, grisly story! All the body of fear returned. 
Cruelty, cruelty, cruelty; he had always said that cruelty lay 
beneath it all. An illusion of kindness; a surface-show of in- 
terest and beauty. But cruelty underneath. Cruelty deep 
down, at the root of things. A smug God pretending to be 
kind; inherently the savage tribal deity. Scratch God, you 
found Jehovah. Sinai towered still, thunder-capped, over the 
Mount of Olives, What is Calvary? . . . The Place of 
Skulls. 

He flung the book aside. Try as he might, he could not 
master this unreasoning dread that had come upon him. Often 
before he had been frightened; generally, as night drew on. 
Never like this. Alone in the room, alone in the house — 
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practically alone in the city this winter night! No friend; 
the one acquaintance who had thought to take pity on his loneli- 
ness an outcast, a being claiming to be unhuman, living now 
among idiots and imbeciles, among the deformed and dbtorted 
and diseased and depraved ; now apart from the habitations of 
other men ; now among the ofiFal and scourings of a city whose 
very name (with or without justice) had very often been a 
by-word for vice on the lips of men. 

Was it nearly nine? 

A clock in the room showed him the hand just on the hour ; 
none the less the striking and chiming caught him unprepared. 
Well, his visitor was not punctual. He dreaded to hear the 
ringing of the bell; he could not face the stairs alone; and 
the empty shop. He imagined the thoughts of the mortuary 
keeper; they took almost visible shape. Indeed, their situations 
were not dissimilar. Below, in the empty shops, what ghosts 
now held sway and revel — ^to vanish at his entry — to remain/ 
Did the Egyptian, when living eyes were withdrawn, rise from 
his long trance, shake from him bitumen, niter, saffron, bind- 
ings of the grave? Were the headless victims of the guillotine 
around the base of it? Old warriors there, duellists, victims of 
the assassin's knife, revealing their gaping wounds ? From the 
snow-covered stone coffins in the garden did spirits rise this 
night? 

He had placed the revolver on the table, within arm's reach. 

It was like some friend in the loneliness, ineffective as he 
knew it must be against spirit. At least it would protect 
him from tangible foes. He certainly would not go down- 
stairs again without it. • . • And, as he sat there, with the 
weapon now in his hand, a new and horrible idea possessed him. 
Was it his friend? Or another enemy, in a world of en- 
emies? 

He knew the awful fascination which compelled some men, 
on a high building, on a mountain path, to fling themselves 
away. Otchaianic. "If thou be the ^tv ol Ca^^^ ^'aaX- ^^'s^^ 
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down I" Jack Newport had -flung himsdf down into the abyss. 
Judas, when he went out into the night and hanged himself, 
cast himself away. Esau, fuming the blessing and going out 
from the haunts of men, cast himself away. . • . Ledgar had 
felt the same awful attraction. Once, when he was at school, 
he and three of the other boys had entered an ancient church, 
climbed the broken, crumbling, narrow spiral of stone steps — 
some had altogether gone ; and clambered on to the leads. He 
was dizzy when he reached the summit and passed through the 
narrow, worm-eaten door. A tremendous gale was blowing, 
although below it had seemed a calm summer's day. Looking 
over the edge, he had seen, far, far — ever so far — below roofs 
of hoiues; stacks of chimneys; stretches of blue slate and red 
tile, patched here and there with lichen; white roads dotted 
with tiny black people; toy cattle in the market-place; a river 
like a thin silver ribbon running between fields like colored 
handkerchiefs; a clump of woodland, to be covered by one 
outstretched hand. He looked and looked, fascinated, spell- 
bound. A toy train puffed along, the steam just like a wisp 
of shredded cotton wool; toy carriages crawled up and down 
the road; a toy omnibus, filled with Noah's-ark people and 
dolls' luggage, moved from the toy station to the courtyard of 
a toy inn. And as he leant forward and looked, he thought, 
"I am their king. They are my subjects. I am Gulliver in 
Lilliput. Sec how they all creep about — my subjects, my little 
toy people 1 I could take them up in my hands. I could crush 
that train between my palms. If I spat, I should drown them. 
I can bridge the river with my little finger." He didn't speak. 
He hugged himself, and leaned forward, and looked. Oh, 
they were miles and miles deep, beneath him; yet he could see 
everything in the clear air as distinctly as if they were insects 
under the microscope. "They are insects," he thought. "Ants, 
crawling about. I should like to stir them all up with a great 
stick." A boy touched his arm, and said something but he 
didn't notice and didn't answer. The glorious wind buzzed 
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in his ears; made the rims and ear-tips tingle; brought the 
blood to his cheeks. Oh, how glorious 1 Oh, how wonder- 
full Of course he wasn't going to tell the boys his thoughts. 
They would have smacked his head, kicked him, insulted and 
ridiculed him as they did so often. Not he. He hated the 
boys; they bullied him and ridiculed him. Oh, how he hated 
them! And oh, what contempt he had for them I 

He was God. Yes; God; and these the little creatures — 
man and beast — ^he had created for his pleasure. He could 
kill them if he liked. He could pluck off the grim, 
battered old gargoyles from the church tower, and 
fling them down, and destroy, and slay; as the other 
God from His throne in high heaven destroys and slays. The 
old houses would fall and collapse as card houses fall; he could 
fling down lightning — thunderbolts — among them, another 
Jove on his Olympus; he could dry up the river, bum it up 
with tongues of fire as the water in the sacrificial trenches was 
lapped up by celestial flame under the eyes of Baal's impotent 
and doomed priesthood. . • • Strange that even then destruc- 
tion had been in his mind; the greatness, the immensity, of 
wholesale wrecking. The idea of building did not once cross 
it. Not once. Strange that he never thought, "Here is a toy 
village; I will build it into a great city. Here are cottages; I 
will make them palaces. Here is a river; it shall be a sea; a 
wood, it shall be a forest. The streets, widened into plains 
and steppes, shall teem with people." No. He never thought 
of it. It was easier to pull down ; greater, grander, finer, more 
magnificent. And "I can fly, too," he thought. "I have only 
to spread my arms — ^like this, like this — and I shall be borne 
safely on this splendid wind over cities, over country, over 
seas, over continents. I can fly. These boys can't. They are 
small; they are stupid; too stupid to see and know. / can. I 
will ; I am going to fly, and all men shall look up — these puny 
creatures — and hail the coming of their God!" 
. ("Blimey! I'm going to fly!") 
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A boy clutched his arm. ''Let go, you fool," Ledgar cried, 
trying to shake him off. Only in such exultation would he 
haven spoken thus to any of his schoolmates. "Look out, you 
damned young ass ! Collins, hang on to him. He'll be over." 
Half a dozen hands clutched and dragged at him, pulling him 
back. He was white, big-eyed, gasping for breath, dazed. 
"What's the matter?" "Matter? You idiot, you were just 
going to jump over when we stopped you. Another second, 
and you'd have gone." 

And now the revolver exercised over him the same fascina- 
tion. "It's so fascinating." Sin is — so fascinating; you must 
jump, and see. In its way, a perversion of faith. The temp- 
ter's way is a furious way of Christ. Instead of casting 
yourself into the arms of Love, casting yourself into the arms 
of — Space. A jump this way, which is fulness of happiness 
and life; a jump that way, which is death. ... In the cham- 
bers of the revolver were five cartridges. The deaths of five 
men! Only a touch needed; and the weapon was already in 
his hand. Just one touch. • • • Supposing it went off. By 
accident. Or supposing he were forced to press the trigger 
against himself. If some power took sudden possession of him, 
making him use it. That was possible. A malignant, evil 
spirit, say. He had read recently — ^it was only rarely that 
recent English novels came into his hands — ^"Thc Necroman- 
cer," by Father Benson. A young man, squire of some country 
village, had fallen in love with the daughter of a local trades- 
man. She died. In his sorrow, he got into communication 
with spiritualists; was introduced to a fashionable medium. 
He was dubious at first; inclined to regard these men as 
charlatans. But he saw an unassuming, unaffected, man of the 
world, who was perfectly ready to discuss the matter rationally, 
to answer questions, to admit many of the stories of imposture, 
to ask only for a verdict after due investigation. He went 
to a London house. People joined hands round a table. He 
glanced at a clock on the mantelpiece, and noted the time. 
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Nothing seemed to happen. He could hear the jangling of cab 
bells and harness in the street. He looked at the clock again. 
Incredible I More than an hour had passed. And then, when 
he looked at the medium in perplexity, incredulity, amaze- 
ment, the man quietly told him what had been in his mind ; told 
him also, as further proof, of some incident connected with the 
dead girl known only to himself. He was irritated, still un- 
convinced. Impossible when he had been conscious all the 
time that he had fallen into a trance! 

He determined to explore more deeply. A girl at his home 
who loved him, seeing his danger, tried to save him. She 
spoke to a man who had been a Spiritualist, but had abandoned 
Spiritualism in consequence of the mischief he had seen 
wrought by these seances on men and women of weak and 
nervous temperaments. This man tried in vain to save him. 
. . . He went to another s6ance at which it was promised that, 
if possible, the girl should be materialized. He was warned on 
no account to attempt to touch her. There was a screen in the 
room. After a long spell of darkness, tension, and silence, a 
misty figure appeared above the screen, floated in the air, re- 
solved itself into shape and features of his lost love. With a 
cry he rushed forward — the warning and his promise forgotten 
— and tried to clasp her. The screen clattered down; lights 
were turned up ; the medium and others rushed forward. He 
crashed down into imconsciousness. • • • Soon afterwards the 
girl at his home was warned that he was coming back, and 
that she must be prepared for a great change in him. One 
evening he appeared. His manner at once indicated alteration ; 
he was gloomy, sullen, taciturn, would scarcely speak. For a 
minute he was out of her sight. His mother lay in bed ; she saw 
a distorted, animal, snarling, demoniac face for a moment at 
the open door of her room . . , but he passed again down the 
stairs. And, through the night, the girl, brave and pure and 
strong — and loving him — ^wrestled for his soul. She tried to 
make him pray; to make him repeat the Lord's Pra.^r. ^^^ns. 
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went down on her knees beside him, and prayed for him. 
She named the name of Christ. ("None Other Name" — and 
nine people out of ten in the world have never heard of Him.) 
And, at that Name, the lips drew back in a snarl, savage, bit- 
ter, contemptuous, hostile; he shook himself free angrily; from 
lips hitherto clean poured floods of blasphemy and filth. Yet 
still she fought. "Listen to me,** she cried. "It's you I'm 
speaking to. You. You've been playing, and you've got 
caught in the machinery." And so, to the You hidden there, 
buried there, numbed and half-dead there, being strangled by 
the evil spirit which, unhoused, had taken the shape and fea- 
tures of his lost love, she called out. . . • And, after long 
agony, she won; he came to his right and clean mind. 

A story which most people would laugh at as fantastic and 
incredible; which seemed to him now not only possible but 
true. Why not evil spirits in the air around one ? Tempting, 
prompting to ill deeds. Trying at the outset, on the leads of 
the old church, to rob him of his opening life. Trying now; 
placing the weapon in his hand; powerful enough perhaps to 
direct it against himself — to press the trigger — to destroy him. 
He caught himself playing with the trigger. Awful, and yet 
how deliriously fascinating, to hold concrete death in one's 
hand. Why not shoot himself? He would know everything 
then; everything. Know, Not only guess, like other people; 
not only see darkly in a glass. But know. What God Him- 
self knew, he would know. All that lay behind, beneath, in- 
side, everything. No more perplexity. No more bewilder- 
ment. Everything revealed; the whole thing given away. By 
the mere pressure of a finger, he could be the other side of the 
wall; in the secret. This God who had puzzled him 
and worried him and mystified him and confused him 
and played with him from childhood would be beaten at 
last, cornered at last. The whole game which the world played 
blindfold would be over. The playthings, the cards, might be 
put away ; no more use for them ; everyone would know. You 
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want to know if there really is a God ? I'll go and see. You 
want to know if there's heaven — if there's hell? V\\ go and 
see. So easy; so simple. All the world from childhood to 
the grave puzzling, wracking its brains, wondering; horribly^ 
miserable, he thought, judging others by himself; horribly 
frightened. And no one had ever thought of this solution. 
... At least. • . . Oh, of course people had committed sui- 
cide before. But scarcely from curiosity. Scarcely in order to 
tell other people all about it. Even now, it never once oc- 
curred to him that he would not be able to reveal such knowl- 
edge as he might gain. "Being dead, he speaketh." Being 
dead he would speak. The whole world, not daring his ad- 
venture, should listen. 

He placed the revolver tentatively at his breast. "Good 
God," he thought with horror, as the clocks chimed the quar- 
ter after nine. "I nearly let it off." He laid it on the table 
and pushed it from him. Another second — and this time there 
were no hands near by to drag him into safety. . • . How he 
wished that man would come. • • • "The damned little fool's 
going to jump over!" 

("Blimey, I'm going to fly I") 

So he was. • . • Into space. Into the belt of red and 
Naughty Stars. Into chaos, into heaven, which didn't exist; 
into hell, which was absurd. Into limbo, into nothingness, 
into darkness, into blinding light. Into knowledge of good and 
evil; into the workshop where planets and comets, shells and 
tigers, peacocks and Satxim-rings and moon-craters, and babies 
and butterflies. • • • 

"Oh, my nerves are driving me mad tonight," he muttered 
savagely. He had promised glibly enough to mind the shop 
during the old man's absence. There was nothing to be 
frightened of. No one was in the house but he. No one 
living. 

Ah, but the dead? 

Well, they were dead enough ; dead as stoi\t.« 'O^^ 'w^ "^^^ 
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mummy-case itself; the stone coffins; the box in which the 
shriveled Indian's head was kept. Dead, quite dead. 

But the spirits? The spirits, good and evil, that vast cloud 
.of living witnesses watching the actions, good or evil, of the 
living? Shielding them, warning them, mocking them, tempt* 
ing them. 

But that even his own people did not really believe. The 
Catholics perhaps. The Guardian Angel to a Catholic might 
be real enough. Tell the Ebenezer people of that. Papist 
Superstition; the Beast; the Scarlet Woman; the Whore of 
Babylon; a whole Church and Hierarchy Anti-Christ. 

They preached about, read about, sang about, evil spirits, 
clouds of witnesses. They didn't believe it. Very few of 
them did. 

But once more his fingers stole towards the revolver. Once, 
as a very tiny boy, he had been furious with his parents, and 
had taken a bottle marked "Poison — ^not to be Taken Inter- 
nally" from the cupboard. He had sat in front of it for 
quite half an hour, trying to screw up courage. A fly in the 
bottle settled the question. He would have taken the poison ; 
he wasn't going to drink poison that had drowned a beastly 
fly. Why, the fly might have been anywhere; on a dung-hill 
or a rotting cat. • • • The humor of it all was that his 
"Poison" was just the medicinal brandy; he would only have 
got drunk. 

He pointed the revolver this time at his temple, and shud- 
dered at the cold contact. Ugh! • . • And it would be such 
a messy business; perhaps painful. But, after all, why L've? 
Life had given him nothing; he owed nothing to God. He had 
had nothing but misery from babyhood. Everyone against 
him; boys at school, his masters, his kinsfolk, Mary. Destiny 
his enemy — God his enemy. "Faster and let us end it all.'* 
Infinite self-pity swept over him. He had money, some sort of 
fame; well, what good was it all? Where the happiness? 
.There was none. No happiness anywhere. He saw himself in 
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vision — as, long ago, a boy flying from home, he had seen 
himself — lying still and cold and beautiful in death; a lonely 
figure, isolated, an one by himself, all pitying him, all self- 
reproachful; Mary sorry, Lincoln sorry. He was tired of it 
all ; life was too much for him ; he had had too much suffering. 

But it wanted a good deal of courage. A terrific lot of 
courage. 

The thought of other suicides crossed his mind. Mont- 
gomery cutting his throat, Castlereagh cutting his throat Brr, 
he couldn't do that. Davidson flinging himself into the night 
sea. Chatterton drinking the poison. Gerard De Norval — 
here in Paris— hanging himself. Macdonald — he, too, in 
Paris — shooting himself. Zola — in Paris — and the charcoal 
stove; that's very suspicious. Two women authors recently; 
unhappy marriage in each case, then overdose of drugs. That 
beautiful, brilliant, highly strung girl-suffragette, poisoning 
herself. It wasn't a very unconunon thing. In France, in 
this glorious land flowing with wine and honey — ^land of brave 
and gallant men, of beautiful women, of incomparable art treas- 
ures-^land where dvilization has said, ''This is the last word 
I have to ^>eak" — ^how many here each year? He was not 
sure of the exact figures; eight or nine thousand, perhaps. 
And somewhere he had read that of every no young men 
who reach the age of twenty, one ends his life ultimately by 
his own hand. O kind and loving Heavenly Father, making 
Your perfect world, and seeing that it was very good! His 
mind went back to suicides of ancient days. Petronius, having 
the opened veins reclosed, that he mig^t chat gaily with his 
friends. Nero— ah, Nero. 

Poor comical and tragic figure brought violently against 
fact at last; tinsel stripped away, shams stripped away, imagina- 
tion aiding him no longer but giving added terror to death; 
he couldn't do it. An amazing story, that story of the end of 
him whose number was the number of the Beast. The writ- 
ing on the wall first; ominous hints of breakia^ ^xsswsir-^^^ 
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"Mcnc, Mcnc, Tckcl, Upharsin," scrawled by the styles of 
sorry jesters on the eternal stones of Rome. "By his singing 
he has awakened the cocks" — ^allos; the Gauls who had risen 
under Aquitanian and Vindex against the tyrant. News comes 
like a thunderclap of the defection of Galba, and the alliance 
of Gaul and Spain. He overthrows the table at which he sits, 
breaks the costly vases from which he drinks, tears in shreds the 
letter. What is he to do? He must pack up his musical in- 
struments, his stage properties; look after his Amazons with 
their arms, bucklers, close-cropped hair. There is this new 
hydraulic organ to be safeguarded. • • . Strange, this associa- 
tion of Nero with the most glorious of all arts. How com- 
plete, how subtle, the designing of the world. Sex, and con- 
version. Music — a banging on sheepskin ; a scraping of catgut 
on catgut; a blowing and pufSng and spluttering into brass; 
a rattling of dry bones. • • . Hell slaughter the Senate; he'll 
burn Rome; he'll turn the beasts loose upon the city. He'll 
fight — she'll fling himself weeping on the pity and the mercy 
of his foes. He'll go to Alexandria; he'll wander about the 
country as a musician. . • • 

On a June nig^t, the Pretorians rise, and proclaim Galba. 

The thought of arraying himself in mourning garb and 
haranguing the people occurs to him. He writes out his speech ; 
someone warns him that before reaching the Forum he will be 
torn in pieces. • • • He wakes in the middle of the night to 
find himself without guards, and his chamber pillaged. Groing 
out, he knocks at door after door; no one answers or opens. 
He returns; says that he wishes to die; asks for the gladiator 
Spiculus to kill him painlessly. All turn away without answer. 
Alone, he goes about the streets; down to the Tiber — but he 
cannot drown himself. People shun him as a pestilence. His 
freedman, Phaon, takes pity on him, and offers him his villa 
near the fourth milestone. His face muffled, half-dad, a miser^ 
able cloak flung across his shoulders, mounted on a broken-down 
horse, with only three or four companions, he goes out through 
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the Porta CoIIina just before dawn. And he hears from the 
Pretorian camp near the gate the soldiers cursing him and ac- 
claiming Galba. How wretched, how sordid, every detail of 
the tragedy! The stench of a corpse makes his horse swerve; 
he is recognized. He creeps away on his belly through reeds 
and bushes and undergrowth. He crawls into a pozzuolite pit ; 
red-brown, spongy, volcanic cement; "Oh, what a destiny to 
be buried alive!" Jesting, weeping, humming verses (the 
words of GCdipus among them), quoting fragments from the 
poets of Greece and Rome, the miserable, doomed wretch passes 
on, another Esau, all men's hands against him; another Judas, 
solid earth gone gaseous beneath his feet. • . . Marble and 
wood are brought for his grave; "What an artist," he cries, 
weeping, "is about to die!" He tears a dispatch from the 
hands of Phaon's courier. The Senate has condemned him as 
a public enemy; he is to be punished after ancient custom. 
"And how is that?" To be stripped naked, his head fixed in 
a fork, to be beaten to death by rods, to be dragged by hooks 
to the Tiber and flung in. Trembling with horror, he tries 
the points of two daggers ; sheathes them ; the time has not come 
to die. He cannot kill himself. He has ordered, has watched, 
has gloated over, the agonies of others; his own agony is upon 
him, and he cannot bear to suffer. O Imagination, greatest, 
most awful gift, lifting to the gods, dragging down to nether 
hell! Sporus, at his request, begins his funeral dirge. Again 
he tries; again fails. "Will no one die with him? No one 
set the example?" Must he face the great mystery alone? 

They turn away. 

For "the race is run by one and one, and never by two 
and two." . . . Today, they bear his clay to place. He im- 
provises verse, weeps, quotes Greek — "Ah, I hear the thunder- 
ous hoofs of horses beat the ground I" An artist dying; really 
an artist dying. With all the folly, the chicancery, the buffoon- 
ery — really that. So he jests (as that man dying nineteen 
centuries later in the Rue des Beaux Arts ic5te.d^"\.VNaN^\>N^^ 
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beyond my means, and I am dying beyond my means*'), so he 
mouths and declaims; quoting the Iliad as the sound of the 
cavalry troop coming to seize him is heard. Epaphroditus, his 
secretary, his friend — ^what an office for friendly hands! — 
leaning upon a dagger, forces it into the Emperor's throat. 
A centurion rushes in; tries to staunch the blood; "I have 
come — ^wc have come to save you 1" '*Too late," gasps Nero, 
his eyes glazed and bulged with horror. "And this is your 
fidelity I'' 

fVhen other helpers fail, and comforts flee. 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. • . • 
Earth's joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay • • • 
O THOU, WHO CHANGEST NOT, 
ABIDE WITH ME 

He had seen the little serving-maid, Blandina, transfigured 
on her cross. He had seen Perpetua, Potamiaena, Felicity, 
meeting death with calm and noble courage. He had heard 
the hymns of the Christians as the beasts with flecked jaws 
rushed into the arena. ... So, in its rich white shroud broid- 
ered in gold, the mutilated body was buried secretly in the 
tomb of the Domitians; and poor little Acte, who had loved 
him and whom he had loved when he and she were golden 
lad and lass — long ago, very long ago, when he was yet human, 
and the sunshine fell in golden shower on Subiaco; and at the 
feet of Terpnos he bathed his soul in music — she at least wept 
for him; and unknown hands placed flowers on his grave.* 

Well, there was a tragedy of artistic temperament. A man 
abnormal, unlike others; blinded and deceived by his imagina- 
tion. A tragedy of the arena was not real to him in the sense 
that it is real to other men. Burning Rome was not real. It 
was a picture, an epic, a staged drama» a tale that is told* 

•See Renan't "L'Ant^-CkrisL** 
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Ledgar was sorry for him in his last bitter agony; caught in 
the toils; such feeble weapons to fight with against an im- 
placable Destiny — tears, stage properties, epigrams, scraps of 
verse. Inexorably just, no doubt ; yet from the yesterdays that 
had lighted him to dusty death did rise a feeble J'accuse! It 
wasn't quite fair. He was a comedian playing with tragedy, 
and bungling it — never quite a real man. The odds against 
him at the last were too awful; real men against him, stark, 
grim men leagued against one effeminate, emasculated, scented, 
curled little creature; dangerous, perhaps, but scarcely realiz- 
ing the magnitude of his crimes. Of course he had massa- 
cred and tortured the early Christians. Well, that was not 
quite inexcusable. Irritating folk they must have been; sedi- 
tious, rebels against the State, consorting together in secret; 
contemning the ancient gods; ignorant, base-born, yet pretend- 
ing to all knowledge. Frightfully provoking in face of judg- 
ment, sentence, execution. So meek, so calm, so confident that 
their ridiculous, irrational, newly invented creed, born in the 
slums of Jewry, was true; that the Deity of a mean and 
subject race was the All-Creator; that the Jewish rebel who 
had suffered under Pontius Pilate (very justly; had he not 
declared himself King? Had he not threatened to destroy the 
Temple?) was indeed Grod. Snuffling out their hymns; slaves, 
herding together away from their proper associates. . . . There 
was something to be said for Nero. And one or two mourned 
for him; long after his death, men heard with gladness the 
legend that told them he still lived and would return. • . • 
Ledgar wondered whether, if he died, his friends would really 
mourn him. The Beltinges, Winnie, young Ab and his wife, 
Tidmarsh, the Davenports. What would be said about him? 
If — as someone had suggested — he could only die temporarily! 
If he could hear what was said; read his own notices, the 
estimates of his work. His brain, smoke-dried, affected now by 
the frequent resort to stimulants which had commenced with 
his visits to the Brittens, never faced the idea that at his dit^.^^ 
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bis knowledge of earth's trivialities would almost certainly 
cease. In any state of continued existence, the souls and spirits 
of the dead would surely find other work than the reading of 
their own obituaries. ... It did not occur to him. ... If 
there is no mercy for continued sin, there might be mercy for 
stupidity. . . . 

And so, once again, he faced as resolutely as he could this 
thought of suicide. Strange, how little he had traveled from 
the distant boyhood. When he ran away from home that 
stormy night, he imagined himself stretched dead upon the 
seashore; his feet sticking up, stiff and chalk-white. And now, 
once again, he visioned himself after death. He stood up to 
survey the environment for the tragedy. There was the room ; 
twenty feet by fifteen; arms, pictures, clocks against the walls; 
a heavy oak sideboard; bookshelves; gilt-legged chairs; curiosi- 
ties of various kinds. He pushed aside the table. There was 
the space on which he would lie— on the carpet with its faded 
pattern of roses. He would fire at the heart; not the head; 
he did not want his face disfigured. That must be untouched, 
calm, majestic; buried under fathomless depths of silence. Like 
that marble face of Bonaparte's in the FitzWilliam Museum — 
by Canova, was it not? — strangely, calmly beautiful, moving 
the onlooker to pity and to awe. . . • 

He took off his collar and tie, flung open the shirt, Byroni- 
cally, at the neck. What an artist is about to die! And 
there was Byron's verdict on human life; not good enough; not 
worth it; even at its best, 'twere better not to be. 

("The damned little fool is going to jump over.") 

The revolver was pressed against his chest. 

Clang, Clang, Clang. 

The bell above the shop-door — at last! He put down 
the weapon, pressed his hands to his temples. "Where am I ? 
What's happened? What was I going to do? And why?*' 

He knew now that he would not have had even the con- 
temptible courage to kill hi *^l^^y any act of will. But the 
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thing might have gone off under the play of his restless, agi- 
tated fingers. It might. And then. . . . 

Good God, he'd have been lying dead upon that carpet; the 
other side of it all ; face to face with the great Peutetre, 

He supposed he would have to go down. He drew a long 
breath, lit a candle in a silver holder on the mantelpiece (there 
were dark places on the stairs, dark corners and lurking places 
in the shop), took up the revolver gingerly, and opened the 
door. He hoped — ^he really did hope — it would be his belated 
visitor. It was unsafe to be alone. 

Holding the candle above his head, he went cautiously down 
the creaking stairs. An enormous rat, startled, leapt the whole 
flight before him. He was all eyes and ears. What was that 
noise? That? Was someone coming down behind him? He 
dared not look round. All over the house, clocks chimed again ; 
half-past nine. In the dark angle under the stairs — under his 
very feet now — the guillotine clock. He made a dash for the 
closed door leading into the shop^and stopped abruptly. 

A hissing noise, as of something swift falling; a thud, gasp; 
the sound of something metallic clattering down. What 
was it? 

"Who's there?'' he tried to shout. His tongue was dry in 
his mouth ; his voice came in a husky whisper. Oh, why had he 
been boml Why, a coward — he knew it well enough now — 
trapped in this callous universe? 

He dared not go in. . . . But he must. And, as he flung 
the light of his candle upon the door, he saw trickling very, 
very slowly from under it, and over the chipped and worn 
stones of the little hall, a thin red channel. • • • 

He held his breath. 

"I must go in," he whispered to himself fiercely. "I must*' 
And now curiosity, morbid and unwholesome, helped him to 
grapple with his fear. 

He reached out for the handle of the door, and turned it. 



CHAPTER ly 

HE stepped aside just in time to avoid a stream of blood 
flowing towards the door; the thread seen already 
was but a tinjr tributary. His eyes followed the 
stream; it came from the direction of the guillotine, where a 
body lay — as in his vision so short a time before — with the 
neck a mass of dark clotted blood. And near the body lay 
the head. 

It was a sight so unexpected, so incredible, that he gave 
even a nervous laugh. What tricks imagination played! Or 
— ^was it nightmare? He had been in the room upstairs; he had 
been thinking of all this; he had come downstairs with the 
pistol and the candle — or had seemed to come downstairs; 
he was really, of course, still in the room, asleep, dreaming. 
He rubbed his eyes. An amazingly realistic dream. When 
was he going to wake up? There lay the body, huddled, im- 
mobile; there the head. He cast the light of his candle upon 
the latter. The basket of the guillotine was aslant, and the 
head had missed it. It looked — as the heads of calves look 
on the butchers' stalls. The eyes glazed, the flesh pallid, 
bloodless now, like veal. He put out a shaking hand towards 
the body. Real enough, it seemed to the touch. What a curse 
imagination was ! It was dressed in ragged clothes, mudstained, 
and patched with unmelted snow; the snow-water diluted 
the blood. . • . The eyes of the head glared at him. 

Horrible! But of course a dream. • . • 

And then, something familiar in the face — looking as his 
own might look in death; not beautiful; swollen, distorted; 
yet still in an incomprehensible way familiar — turned him sick 
with horror. He retched; vomited. 

226 
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Ledgar groped for a chair, and sank down in it to think. 
A bronze Burmese shield lay at his feet. He kicked it aside. 
The knife of the guillotine lay across the lunette — ^glittering 
in the candlelight, where it was not red with blood. 

Real enough I No dream 1 

Well • • • he must think; try to make something of it all. 
For a moment, so great was his agitation, he almost fancied 
that he himself lay there dead. Yes; he had died — skilled 
himself; it was all over; a disembodied spirit, he watched the 
sloughed-off husk. • • • He tried to turn the body over with 
his foot. He raised one of the arms; dead enough; the limb 
fell, lifeless, helpless. He noticed that the hand was small 
and well-shaped. Glancing down, he looked for the ring on the 
third finger. It was gone — ^yet on his own. 

Then suddenly his mind cleared. "My nerves have gone 
all to pieces," he said. 'Til have to limit smoking, and knock 
off drink." He went to the door of the shop, and opened it, 
h<^ing for some sign of friendly humanity. The street lay 
white and silent; no one about; though a street lamp showed 
like a kindly eye. He closed the door again and came back. 
The sight of the wide and open world and the keen air gave 
him courage. It no longer snowed ; stars shone in the heavens. 

"It's the man of St. Jean du Doigt," he said. "He — he 
hinted at something like this. But why tonight? Why write 
of a smoke and chat together — and now this?" 

Ledgar looked round the shop. There was a small Japanese 
desk on which old Simon was accustomed to make out his 
bills. And, lying on the table were papers, which he took up 
and read. 

One was a sheet of notepaper, dirty but scented; in the 
corner was a crest or design — a peacock with outspread tail, 
in natural colors. The other paper was one of Simon's bills. 
Both were covered with writing. The handwriting was in- 
finitesimally small. It might almost have been written wvtK 
a pin. It began in black ink, but tht ftiv\^ 'w^s "iw ^ictwVVsv^^ 
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watery blue ink used by Simon in making out his bills. Ledgar 
read it in the light of the candle. 

''Ho» all dwellers upon earth! [it began]. Ho, innumerable 
company of the heavens I Paris strikes the hour of Anti- 
Christ. What the long ages have prophesied — the Abomination 
of Desolation, Armageddon, nation rising against nation, the 
hand of friend against friend and brother against brother — is 
at hand. Humble yourselves; set your houses in order; be 
silent. As Christ came, with a sword, cleaving asunder and 
dividing, so I come; I, the destroyer, the enemy of your race; 
of God and mercy and of goodness. Your people will I give to 
the sword, your land will I make desolate; your cities will I 
destroy with fire. God shall watch impotent in His heaven; 
for one rivaling God, setting himself upon an equality With 
God, has come and dwelt among you. Incarnate hate has lived 
side by side with love. Humble yourselves, be silent; strive 
and pray that from evil, good may spring, from an earth 
drenched in blood, a harvest of ultimate peace and happiness 
and blessing." 

Bombastic, affected, stilted. Ledgar thought that such 
words might have come from such another as Nero himself; 
an actor, a comedian essaying and bungling tragedy. He 
read on. 

"In appearance a man, in speech a man, I have within me 
— as a man the virus of hydrophobia, the venom of snakebite, 
the germ of tetanus under the healed wound — that which will 
utterly destroy me and those around me. Listen, the hour 
strikes I Unknowing, the worlds spin on their business; hu- 
manity, busy with its tasks, its loves, its confusions of specula- 
tion and thought, goes about its wonted way. But Deimos 
and Phobos harness the chariot horses of Mars for the battle. 
Look I From their scabbards leap the swords of the nations. 
The guns unlimber; the ships, unleashed, spring from the cover 
of their coasts." 

This ended the message scribbled on the notquiper. But 
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it was continued on the back of Simon's bill ; and the ink of the 
last words was not yet dry. This part of his message had 
of course just been written in the shop. 

"The hour has struck! I die; and the world falls around 
me in ruin. Swift's fall was like an empire falling; I fall 
amid the fall of empires. Millions shall consecrate my end 
with blood and tears. Thrones shall fall, because I fall; and 
the maps of the world shall be recharted. Humble yourselves; 
be silent; Anti-Christ is come among you. • • • Carlyle says 
to die is not sport for a man. Even to Christ death was not 
sport. He died on the tree to save you; I die the eternal 
death to save you. Humble yourselves. Here is niy message, 
which was Christ's; that you shall love. The Christmas snows 
cover the earth ; they are my shroud ; soon throughout Christen- 
dom the carols and the Noels will rise; around the bedposts 
will hang the stockings of the children, wide for gifts. . . . 
Once, a little child, I, too, waited eagerly for that morning. Fill 
them with gifts; crowd them with gifts. Tell them 'Santa 
Claus is to be good this year, for evil days come upon the 
earth; bring all your stockings, set out and open everything 
you have ; they shall be filled to overflowing ; sweets, and cakes, 
and toys; Noah's arks, lanterns, bricks, books, colors, horses 
and carts, dolls and animals,' — ^but not soldiers; not soldiers. 
. . . O God ! O God 1 It is the end. Will men believe at 
last? If I die like this, will they believe at last? . . . Anti- 
Christ was once a little child. • • • Jesus Christ came as a 
little child and Joseph made toys for him from the chips and 
fragments falling from his bench. Didn't he? It's not in the 
Book; I know. . . . You are to have another Bible; my Bible; 
the Bible of Anti-Christ. . . . Oh, love one another; love, 
love. Open your hearts and hands to everyone. Gold? It 
matters nothing. Place? It matters nothing. God is love. 
He is very strong; stronger in the end than evil; not All- 
powerful. Fight with him — for him — ^not against Him. He 
is so good. And make life easier for one ^ttfi\!sNRX. X>^\i\- 
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frighten children any more; no one else goes to hell forever; 
only Judas Iscariot and I in the history of mankind. • • • O 
Godl Is there no more hope? No help in earth or heaven? 

Mother, Mother. . . ." 

i The writing became almost illegible. Here and there were 
great watery blue blots, still wet. With all its extravagance 
of phrase, the words had quite evidently been penned in in- 
tense agitation; the man suffered — ^that was evident enough; 
it was no mere literary exercise. Besides, there was the de- 
capitated body. The tragedy had really happened. The writer 
lay dead, with the ink of his message still undried. • . • When 
Nero declaimed those lines from the Iliad, about the thunder 
of the horses, did not he too suffer? 

Well, here were several puzzles to be solved. "To die is 
not sport for a man." Why should this man have died ? He 
had freedom. He was not starving; Ledgar himself would 
have given him a meal. Indeed, he could have helped him- 
self from Simon's stock of provisions and wine, after a little 
search. • • • Or have taken money from the till. Some little 
time must have elapsed between the clanging of the bell and 
Ledgar's entry. Poverty was not the cause. . . . 

Insanity? Suicidal mania? In the document were a few 
words relating to this. . . • " 'Will you believe me,' I asked 
one of the doctors, 'if I commit suicide? I do not want to 
die. I hate pain ; I am afraid of death. When the time comes, 

1 shall be forced to commit suicide. I have within me now, 
where God once dwelt, a power sinister and malignant that 
will force me to my death. . . . Will you believe me?* *No 
-^not even then,' he said. 'I shall simply say: "He was 
obsessed with the idea of suicide. He did not want to com- 
mit it, possibly; but his mind became absorbed by the fixed 
idea; circumstances favoring the execution of the idea presented 
themselves; possibly he was run down, unusually despondent 
and depressed." But to talk of demoniac possession is simply 
nonsense,^ And so [the writer of the document continued] » 
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it is hopeless to attempt to convince anyone; to make anyone 
understand. That is the nature of hell. You are in; you 
cannot get out; you, and only you, know what is the matter. 
I am not insane. My mind is quite clear. I am possessed — 
not mad. Many of these creatures with whom I mix are not 
insane. They are possessed ; not wholly in the power of evil, 
but partly so. The evil has defeated, but not utterly van- 
quished the good. They have tiny sparks of soul, covered up, 
not wholly extinguished ; to be fanned into flame by those who 
understand. The aliem'sts are hidebound by prejudice, tradi- 
tion, red-tape; limited in their knowledge and insight; color- 
blind. They muddle about in their laboratories with dead 
brains and dead bodies; they can't see what is inside the ma- 
chinery. Inside, good and bad spirits have been fighting, and 
the good are being worsted." 

Yet, at first sig^t, it really seemed as if the doctor's re- 
joinder were the true solution; a fixed idea spurred by phys- 
ical condition or opportunity into action. The man was in 
a low physical state; worn by continued hardship, privation, 
mental suffering. The weadier— exhilarating to those well 
housed and warmly dad — ^was depressing. On his earlier visit 
to the curiosity shop, he had noticed with keen and morbid 
interest the guillotine. He had wanted to see it work. No 
doubt he had played often enough with the idea of suicide. 
The message on the notepaper — ^his address to a world which 
bad crushed him, and from which he was now an outcast — 
had been written possibly some time back, while the idea of 
ultimate suicide was preying on his mind. He had no inten- 
tion of carrying it into effect when he came through the snow. 
The warmth of a little human intercourse, a chat about books 
and men, cigarettes, perhaps a glass or two of wine. But in 
the shop the sight of the guillotine mastered him. It was all so 
very easy. And where the use of further postponement? Why 
not now? After the chat and smoke — ^loneliness again, hope- 
lessness again, the snow-covered streets^ th« btokxxk ^sA ^rA^^xv 
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boots, misery and mental torment. Not good enough. . . . 
Ledgar thought with remorse that quite possibly his cowardice 
had cost this man his life. If he had come downstairs at the 
first ringing of the bell, it would not have happened. The 
spell would have been broken. He would have welcomed the 
man in; they would now have been sitting together in the up- 
per room. In a sense, this man also was his victim. Every- 
where through his weakness those who came in touch with 
him sufiEered. God cannot forgive weakness that will not 
accept strength freely and fully offered; a weakness unable to 
stand alone; too proud and base and self-sufficient to accept 
help at the sacrifice of a little pride. . . . The second paper 
had, of course, been written in the shop. It was confused, 
sometimes scarcely legible or intelligible; scrawled in a state 
of extreme nervous tension and agitation. The man was, of 
course, a megalomaniac, a monomaniac — ^but was he anything 
else than mad? All this talk of the fall of thrones and em- 
pires, of nations thrown into war through his action — this, 
of course, was wildest delusion. Even if his statement were 
true, how could the loss of one soul affect the world? 

Yet one cog displaced or missing may throw elaborate ma- 
chinery out of order. One planet thrown from its orbit may 
disarrange a solar system. One stone cast in water may cast 
its ripples on the farthest waters of a lake. 

And now, in the bloody presence of death, what he claimed 
to be truth seemed quite feasible. Here every year were 
many thousands of cases of suicide. They were buried out of 
sight and out of mind. How often was the true cause known? 
The secret was scattered with the scattered brain; locked se- 
curely within the inexorable silence of death. ... In the 
autumn, the Davenports had taken a small Elizabethan dower- 
house on the Devon coast. The gardens sloped almost to the 
edge of low cliffs. Between tangled paths of fuchsias and 
wild flowers, one reached a tiny cove used in the summer by 
bathing parties from the house. Low walls of green-red-purple* 
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sapphire rock, which rose at high water only some fifteen feet 
or so above the level of the sea, shut this in. . . . Ledgar went 
down there once for a week-end. He found them just re- 
covering from the shock of an awful tragedy. A young French 
girl, a friend of Estelle's, had been staying there. She be- 
longed to an ancient and distinguished house; was wealthy; 
had hosts of friends; was happily engaged. She was the life 
and soul of their party; always jolly, always happy; singing and 
whistling — said Estelle — from morning to night. One morn- 
ing she did not come down to breakfast. Davenport him- 
self ran upstairs to knock at her door. "Now, lazybones," 
he cried (because she was generally up before the rest), "do 
you know what the time is?" There wasn't any answer. A 
maid went in; Estelle went in. The room was empty. There 
was no note. . • . An hour later they found her body in her 
nightgown lying on the foreshore. Any reason ? None. Sleep 
walking? Estelle was positive she had never walked in her 
sleep in all her life. She slept like a top from the moment 
her head was on the pillow. No love trouble ; no money trou- 
ble. Nothing. She was a perfectly healthy, absolutely sane 
type. "Found drowned" was the verdict. And so they buried 
her secret with her. • . . 

And, with the tens of thousands of cases of suicide, were 
the hundreds of thousands of cases of lunacy in Europe. 
These, too, were inarticulate. Brand a man as insane; clap 
him into an asylum; however lucid or emphatic his state- 
ment, however sane he might appear on other subjects, how- 
ever logical his argument, his explanation of his own case 
would receive no serious attention. Swift, Nietzsche, brilliant 
men — intellectual men, who in the outer and wider world had 
towered head and shoulders above their keepers — stand in the 
asylum on the same footing as the idiot. What they know 
about themselves is incommunicable; their secrets are buried 
with them. 

What secret had been locked within that head, whose 
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glazed and starting eyes seemed almost to follow him with 
warning and with reproach? . . . While he had been con- 
templating his own suicide, this man, bearing the fanciful 
resemblance to himself, was in the shop below ending his own 
life. . . . And it was here, pointing to the dead Egyptian, 
that he had spoken (not so very long ago) of eyelids still and 
close knowing what Pharaoh knows; of the secret hid under 
Egypt's pyramid. . . . 

Well — and now what was he to do? He could not spend 
the night alone with the dead. To call in the police seemed 
the obvious solution. . • • He hesitated. 

And then a new idea struck him ; leaving him for a moment 
cold with loathing and horror, and then for another moment 
hot with eagerness and excitement. He was tired of life. 
He wanted to die. Weak, irresolute, afraid of living as he 
was afraid of dying, he realized at last that his life was a 
failure. He was no good. Men and women with whom he 
had mixed in England did not know him as a failure; he 
knew. He had longed once for money — ^had thought how 
much he could have done with it; but its possession had brought 
him no real satisfaction. Once an acquaintance had suggested 
travel. "Why don't you see something of the world, Dun- 
stan? Take a long round trip — go to India and Ceylon, or 
to Canada, say, and back by way of Japan." The idea at first 
appealed to him; he went to the shipping agencies for par- 
ticulars and prospectuses. He studied maps of the world; 
marked out possible routes. But enthusiasm soon died do^vn. 
What, after all, the use? Bluer skies and seas, fiercer suns, 
people more densely packed, noisier, clad in different garments 
— or unclad. Animals one could see more comfortably at the 
Zoo; temples familiar already through photographs and books. 
Packing of trunks, overcrowded saloons and narrow berths, 
smell of oil and throb of engines, petty squabbles, confine- 
ment, sea-sickness and sick folk around one. Squalor, heat, 
jmells, dogs, mosquitoes, discomfort, noise, hurry. Blurred 
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images of thronged cities. Flying glimpses of mountains all 
after one model, waterfalls like as peas, forests which imagina- 
tion could raise after half an hour in Kew Gardens. Not 
good enough. . . . Not worth the bother and expense and 
time. The loneliness of globe-wandering, too, appalled him. 

Of course with Mary He went, indeed, for one brief 

sample trip; to Marseilles overland; by Navigation Mixte to 
Tunis and Palermo; across to Naples; back to Marseilles; 
across France by Perpignan, the North-East Pyrenees, Carcas- 
sone, Toulouse, to Bourdeaux. On the French boat he was 
the only Englishman. The hold of the vessel was packed with 
soldiers, many of them Arabs. His companions were three or 
four Government officials, the ship's doctor and officers, a bag- 
man or two from Marseilles. They smoked a great deal, 
drank a great deal, told a great many risque stories. Going 
into Tunis he saw a magnificent sunrise. In the opal light, 
lamps of tiny villages clustered round the bays hung like tiny 
silver bells; a dhow or two crept out noiselessly save for the 
husky voices of the rowers. They approached the city by 
a straight and narrow waterway, scarcely stirred by any 
ripple; at the edge of the canal flamingoes stood on one leg 
like timid morning bathers. From the crowded quay boot- 
blacks, paper-sellers, porters untying the porters' knots as in 
Arabian tales, flocked noisily on board. Camels wandered 
over tramway lines; veiled and breeched women waddling about 
the streets; dusky half -naked men piped to snakes, beat tom- 
toms, told unending tales. He had seen much the same thing 
in Algiers. It was scorchingly hot; dusty; squalid; leaving a 
nasty taste in the mouth. Palermo came as a welcome change; 
but he tired there of cloudless and perfect days. Naples — 
exquisite beauty, unspeakable filth and noise. A not very com- 
fortable journey through France; Carcassone interesting; every- 
body ill on the passage home across the Bay. • . • Kipling has 
a story of a wealthy lunatic who was told that by traveling 
round the world he could gain a day. He 4ts»\t^^ Vss^sg^N^5«.' 
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and, to secure it, spent all his time and energy and money in 
rushing round the globe. A family council was held; the 
proposition made, "Why not hang a hammock in your garden, 
and let the world swing under youf Simple, easy — ^very much 
less expense." • . . Ledgar decided to do his traveling nearer 
home. Not worth the bother; that was the keynote of his 
life. Accidie. Contempt of ordinary human interests; other 
people may think it all worth while — I don't. 

A dangerous attitude — because the dogs still bark, the 
caravan still passes — all still passes. And you may awake to 
find that the procession has gone by; and was better worth the 
trouble than you thought. 

But now, suddenly, opened out a new and unexpected way 
of escape. He could die; yet still exist. He could commit 
suicide — ^without pain and without dying. He was a failure, in 
so far as everything is concerned that counts at all. What 
comparative wealth could buy, comparative fame secure, he had 
purchased and secured. He had seen a little of different sides 
of life; had mixed with many people; knew the life of his own 
class, and of what are called the better classes. Vanity of 
vanities; all was vanity. 

And here was an opportunity, so devised and placed into his 
hands by destiny that he almost suspected some divine friendli- 
ness of intervention. He examined — not without a shudder of 
horror — the dead head by the light of his candle. Yes, there 
was that indescribable likeness. . . . He rose from his seat, 
and went once more to the shop door. No one in sight. He 
bolted the door to secure himself from interruption in what he 
had to do. 

Then he undressed. 

With trembling fingers, he took the clothes from the dead 
body. They were stained, ragged, muddy; but the man had 
had sufficient regard for his own comfort to keep them free 
from vermin. At St. Jean he had been careful to observe his 
weekly bath and washing day. ... It was Ledgar's first in- 
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tention to wear these; he could not bring himself to do it; 
besides, there were the stains of blood to be accounted for. 
He went upstairs and secured an old suit of clothes, not 
actually ragged, but scarcely less shabby than those he had 
rejected. 

He reclad the body in the clothes he had just taken off — 
a nauseous and gruesome task. He dabbled them first in the 
stream of blood. In the pockets he put money, his gold watch 
and chain, some of his papers. 

He took a bill-form from Simon's desk; and on the back 
of it wrote out a short will. So much he left to his land- 
lord; so much to Gordon Beltinge; so much more for the 
benefit of Gordon's Nine Days' Scheme. A few small legacies; 
some directions as to the disposal of his copyrights and royal- 
ties. Certain sums to charities, French and English; hospitals, 
orphanages, surgical societies ; none to organizations professedly 
religious. It seemed to him that religion had crushed him. 
. . • The will would, of course, have no legal value without 
witnesses, but he had no doubt that Gordon, whom he named 
sole executor, would as far as possible carry out his wishes. 
In a sentence he said briefly that life bad been too much for 
him. Here, again, was the attitude of long-forgotten boy- 
hood. (I'm no good; I don't matter; everything's so big and 
so cruel.) 

He tied the clothing taken from the corpse into a rough 
bundle. In a locked bureau upstairs he kept some money; 
about twenty-five pounds. He took fifteen, which he put in a 
chain purse. Simon knew nothing about the contents of the 
bureau. He took out also a gun-metal watch and leather 
guard; a cigarette case, and pocket lamp. 

The tragedy would seem now sufficiently obvious. Tired 
of life, he had left a few last instructions, and then taken 
advantage of Simon's absence to kill himself. He gave a long 
look at the body. If he could only know what had gone on 
within that decapitated head only so short a time a^l. ^^ 
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the secrets of the ages might stand at last revealed. If there 
were any knowledge behind the wall, the man knew now. He 
almost envied him ; no more bewilderment, no more perplexity, 
forever; the riddle solved, the runes deciphered. The knowl- 
edge of immense suffering — ^agony perhaps unique, or almost 
so, in human experience — gave almost dignity to the dead. Is 
there dignity in suffering alone? In suffering, however mer- 
ited? . . . Well, the man had made his jump; over the 
world's edge; among the wandering star^. 

Ledgar went out, carrying his bundle. A few yards from 
the door of the shop was the grating of the street sewer; he 
raised it, and dropped the bundle through. Now, he thought, 
for the boulevards first of all; people, lights, music, food, and 
drink. But as he turned the sound of hurrying feet arrested 
his attention. 

"Hi, stop! Stop, I say I" — of course in French. 

A man he had known slightly; had seen sometimes at rare 
intervals in the shop; concierge of a neighboring block of 
flats. He had the look of a Paris gendarme; thick-set, olive- 
skinned, black-mustached ; the jowl blue-black from close shav- 
ing. Before now, he and Ledgar had exchanged words on two 
or three occasions; but the man did not appear to recognize 
him at such an hour and in his rough and shabby garments. 
On his head he wore the dead man's cap which had been 
tossed down in the shop. 

"Where arc you off to?" gasped the arrival, breathless from 
his run. "This appears to me a case for the police. . . . 
Madame observed you from the window, and informed me. 
You will be good enough to come back to the shop. Monsieur 
Simon is away; he had an English gentleman, however, sta3dng 
in the house. I must inquire into this. You entered the shop 
half an hour ago, and have only just come out." 

Ledgar was in a quandary. It was fortunate at least that 
the man did not recognize him. The only way was to accept 
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the imputation that he was the visitor during Simon's ab- 
sence. 

"Exactly," he said. "I came, as you say, half an hour ago. 
I had arranged to come this evening for a smoke and chat 
with the Englishman, whom I met in Brittany last summer, 
and have since met in Paris." 

"We will inquire into this," said the concierge, twirling his 
moustache: "You have, then, no objection to reentering the 
shop?" 

Ledgar had. He was not at all anxious to enter the shop. 
Why should he ? He was in a hurry. He had an appointment 
in another part of Paris. ... He had the honor to wish the 
concierge good evening, begging him at the same time to be 
kind enough to accept five francs as a pourboire. 

The man regarded him with glassy eyes. "Non, monsieur. 
This is most evidently a case for the police. I am not a 
receiver of stolen property. You will be good enough to 
accompany me." He put a small whistle to his mouth, and 
blew it. His wife, a short, stout, dark woman, ran out from 
the block. "Marie, see if you can find a gendarme in the 
Avenue du Maine." She hurried off. Ledgar made an at- 
tempt to escape, but his arm was gripped tightly. 

In a few minutes the woman came running back, with two 
bluc-doaked officials of the police. It was useless to struggle. 
They moved in a body towards the shop. Should he warn 
them of what they would find within? His head whirled. 
He had never anticipated such a situation as this. ... He 
decided to say nothing. 

The door opened to the music of the clanging bell. Clocks 
throughout the house — and throughout Paris — ^were striking 
ten. 

"Ho, ho!" cried one of the two gendarmes, "not unnatural, 
our friend's reluctance to come back. The guillotine, too! 
Very pretty — ^very ingenious. Quite a novel case." Out came 
notebooks. 
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''Listen to me, gentlemen/' said Ledgar, calmly, in spite of 
inward agitation. "You will observe " 

"We have already listened — and observed," said the second 
of the two men. "We listened to your protest against re- 
turning to the shop. A reluctance quite natural in the circum- 
stances. . . . We observe now the sufficiently obvious reason 
for such reluctance." 

"Oh, the wretch!" cried madame. "The poor English 
gentleman 1" 

It is an awful thing to be accused — and wrongfully — of 
the murder of oneself. 

"I wish to point out to you that it is quite clearly a case 
of suicide." 

"Suicide? H'm. Possibly you saw the act committed — 
•assisted, in fact, at the operation ?" 

"If you will be good enough to listen. • . . The unfor- 
tunate man, with whom I had an appointment for this eve- 
ning at nine o'clock" (it was a case in which some lying ap- 
peared to be absolutely necessary; but Ledgar tried to confine 
himself as closely as possible to the truth), "was in a state of 
profound depression when I last saw him. He stated that he 
was tired of life, and was anxious to make an end of it. I en- 
deavored to dissuade him, and left him, I thought, in a more 
cheerful mood. • • . Evidently my dissuasion had no effect; 
and the presence of the guillotine gave him the occasion he 
required. Now look. You see he is a man slightly more 
strongly built and more athletic than myself. I do not know 
if either of you gentlemen has ever assisted at an execution. 
If so, you will be aware that it is not the easiest matter in 
the world to carry a strong and active man to the guillotine, 
and force his neck into the lunette. Having placed him there, 
Tiowcver, the difficulty arises of releasing the cord. . . . You 
see, with the best intentions in the world one has only one 
pair of hands." He spoke lightly, and with an attempt even 
in face of events so tragic at jocularity; but his throat was 
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parched and dry. It was deucedly awkward. Of course if 
Simon returned — when he returned, on the morrow — his iden- 
tity would be revealed at once. But then explanation would 
be necessary; he would look profoundly ridiculous; suspicion 
might still attach to him. The whole business was nauseous 
and difficult in the extreme. "Unless," he went on, "you favor 
the idea of an assisted suicide? If he walked calmly to the 
guillotine, and placed his own head in the lunette, I could, of 
course, easily have released the cord." 

"Ah!" said one of the men reflectively. 

"The wretch! I'd like to tear his eyes outl That poor, 
kind, harmless English gentleman!" said madame. 

"That of course is quite possible," said the second gendarme 
reflectively, jotting down a note. 

"Well, you observe that it would have been impossible for 
one man to have killed him in the way you suggest." 

"Diflicult, perhaps. Impossible is another word." 

"Well," continued Ledgar, ignoring the interruption, "the 
question of motive now arises. I should suggest looking 
through the pockets. You notice that he retains a gold watch 
and chain. Therefore theft could not have been my object. 
Look through the pockets." 

Money, papers, keys — untouched. No motive here for such 
a crime. 

"Your suggestion is, then," said one of the officers severely, 
"that this gentleman committed suicide after you had left 
him?" 

"I certainly was not present at the unhappy event." 

"Possibly monsieur may have left some statement, some 
explanation," suggested the concierge. 

There was, of course, nothing in the shop. or on the person 
of the deceased. Ledgar mentioned the fact that the apart- 
ments containing his effects were overhead. "Ah!" But in 
the meantime — there were the pockets of the suspect. Per- 
haps he would be good enough to turn them out? 
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i Ledgar had been looking forward to this request with some 
apprehension. There were the fifteen pounds in English sover- 
eigns and French notes; there was the Watts revolver; there 
was the cigarette-case marked with initials. The mystery 
obviously deepened. Mouths were pursed up; eyes looked in- 
terrogatively into eyes. The officials were puzzled. In the 
pockets of the dead man was gold, and there was also the gold 
watch and chain. But fifteen pounds in the pockets of the 
suspect! 

The concierge, having his duties to attend to, departed. 
Madame, his wife, meaning to see the play out, settled down 
with another hissing ''Wretch!" in a chair, bunching her 
striped skirt around her. "Guard the prisoner while I go 
upstairs," said the senior of the officials to the other. He 
went off. The other man seated himself in a Chinese marble 
chair; Ledgar was between him and madame. His revolver, 
money, and effects lay on the desk; an inventory had been scrib- 
bled on the back of a bill. 

If he had only been able to retain the revolver! He 
wracked his brains for some method of escape. 

A suggestion that wine might ht found in the pantry was 
received with a glare and stony silence. 

But his brains, quicker than those of his custodians^ and 
accustomed to the solution of complex imaginary difficulties, 
found a possible Way at last from the impasse. Behind them 
rose the mummy-case of the Egyptian priest. The thought 
crossed his mind of Ahasuerus coming from the palace garden. 
In another minute or two he would hear the heavy tread of 
the gendarme on the stairs. Of course the will would to some 
extent confirm his story; still, certain facts told heavily against 
him. The money; the cigarette-case; the fact that he had 
been seen to enter and leave the house; his shabby clothes. 
Probably madame, watching from the window his exit, had 
gone to tell her husband, and in the minute or two thus lost 
his disposal of the bundle had been* overlooked. ... In any 
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case it seemed certain that he would be detained in custody; 
scarcely a pleasant prospect — interviews with hectoring of- 
ficials, a night in an ice-cold cell. There was not a moment 
to be lost. He sprang up suddenly; before the two realized 
what was happening, he had flung over the mummy-case. He 
caught just a flashing glimpse of overturned chairs, striped 
skirt, striped stockings, blue doak, sword — in inextricable con- 
fusion; the mummy, toppling forward as the case fell, seemed 
to dissolve into dense and suffocating clouds of dust. The 
shop was full of it. , Madame and the gendarme sprawled 
hors de combat, gasping, sneezing, coughing, rubbing smarting 
eyes. He could not have called in a more serviceable auxiliary. 
Ledgar rushed to the desk, snatched up his property, and 
opened the shop-door. "Clang, clang, clang." If the crash of 
the fall had passed unnoticed up above, this would certainly 
bring the man down. He raced as if for life; doubled down 
alley after alley; crossed the Avenue du Maine; at last, in 
a quiet side street, stopped to take breath. For a time he 
seemed fairly safe. But one thing seemed certain; he must 
be well away from Paris by morning. 

He took a cab for a couple of miles, paying the man hand- 
somely. It set him down on one of the smaller boulevards, 
where he found a quiet night restaurant screened from the 
terrasse by shrubs in great green tubs. Soldiers and humble 
folk were the occupants; a sprinkling of journalists. Re- 
membering the dead man's dream he half feared lest his 
money might be branded. That Man in Manchester! • . . 
But the cabman had taken it without suspicion; and here his 
entry and order passed without inquiry. 

Wine, a hot meal, coffee and liqueur, left him in distinctly 
better spirits. There was no need to hurry ; he was far enough 
away from the sceile of the night's tragedy. 

He smoked a demi-Londres; the room was blue with smoke. 
A dingy waiter brought him the evening paper. He glanced 
at it, and remembered; less than two hours ago — ^ages a^i 
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It seemed now — ^hc had read in his own room that same edi- 
tion. Here was the shipwreck; here the tragedy of the father 
who "saw red." . . . With curious excitement, he reflected 
that on the morrow he would read of the suicide and his own 
detention and escape; in another day or two, if he still re- 
mained free, he would find in the English papers an obituary 
— of himself. It was a thought even to chuckle over. But 
what a night! 

Men, and here and there a woman — garish birds of Paris 
night — chatted and laughed, gay at the thought of coming 
Noel. Ledgar drank freely; he found himself jesting with a 
trio of poilus at an adjoining table. He tossed them cigars. 
"Merci bien, monsieur," An exhilarating sense of absolute 
freedom possessed him. He was beginning again. He had 
died; yet still lived; the impossible seemed to be achieved. 

He had cut himself adrift at last from everything, from 
everyone. He was sorry about one or two — Gordon, chiefly. 
And Winnie? 

Winnie had gone out of his life. And now, out of wreckage 
and of tragedy, a new life commenced. 

He rose at last, said good-night to his companions, and went 
out, traveling — ^as the Arabs say, starting on their desert jour- 
neyings to the dawn, to the mirage, to the sunset — "Towards 
the Gate of God." 



CHAPTER V 

BEHIND a string of vegetable carts, Lcdgar left Paris 
while dawn was breaking over the city. Food and 
wine had fortified him for the journey; but now the 
effects were beginning to wear off. Villon, after the murder 
on that snowy night in old Paris, had slunk away with the 
vision of the ridiculous red head of the victim in his brain. 
In the same way Ledgar was obsessed by the grewsome memory 
of the glazed eyes and face like well-bled veal — a face with a 
lurking resemblance even in death to his own — of the suicide. 
He was dog-tired, now that the excitement had worn off; 
but tramped on stolidly along mile after mile of straight road, 
confined by somewhat squalid shops and houses, broken, at 
some little distance from Paris, by monumental yards and a 
bleak cemetery. The gates were being opened as he reached 
them; he entered and wandered for a quarter of an hour 
among the granite monoliths and iroif and bead crosses. Louis 
the Fifteenth — terrified as he always was of death, and pro- 
hibiting the mention of it — used sometimes to endeavor to 
make the dreaded thought familiar by frequenting these places. 
In the presence of so many memorials of dissolution, the inci- 
dents of the night lost half their horror. 

In the afternoon, he halted at a village inn, some half a 
dozen leagues out of the capital, and had a few hours' sleep. 
He started to walk on again during a night of frost. No very 
clear intention of destination had yet formed itself. He 
thought vaguely of making his way first into Brittany; he 
was intensely curious to sec Mary in her new menage. He 
had planned no revenge ; he wanted only to see and know. St. 
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Jean had stamped itself upon his mind. It drew him like a 
magnet; not only because it was the place of honeymoon, and 
the scene of a crisis in his life; chiefly perhaps through its 
association with the man lying dead now in the shop — or, more 
probably, by this time, in the Paris Morgue. . . . He won- 
dered how old Simon had taken the tragedy. They had become 
quite good friends; he felt that here, at least, there would be 
some sympathy. 

He bought an evening paper; there was half a column about 
the incident. Suicide was common enough; it was very rarely 
that the guillotine was chosen as the means. The reporter 
took full advantage of his opportunity. He introduced the 
Curiosity Shop in the "Peau de Chagrin." Had this un- 
happy Englishman — a literary man, it seemed — ^worn out the 
Ass's skin? There was a good deal of speculation as to cause. 
Quite certainly, no one suspected that the victim was any 
other than the late occupant of the apartments. . . . Sleeping 
at small and inexpensive inns, now and then getting a lift 
in some country cart, and occasionally by diligence, he made 
his way gradually in the direction of the coast. The new life 
suited him; he smoked less, and drank only with his meals — 
and then cider or red wine — ^with plenty of exercise, and un- 
limited fresh air, he slept like a top each night. His eyes were 
clear; his cheeks reddened and then bronzed under wind and 
sun. Each day's journeying was a new delight; now across 
breezy heaths, now through stretches of woodland, now by the 
bank of a river edged by pollards, or swept by the boughs (in 
summer weighted with foliage) of nobler trees; now over pas- 
ture land and meadow ; now by the reedy margin of some mere. 

He halted at sleepy villages; ancient towns nestling around 
castle or abbey church. And his companions of the road were 
tramps, bagmen, traveling actors, soldiers, peasants, farmers, 
road-menders — all open-air, out-of-door folk; hale, gay, and 
affable; men of shrewd common-sense and knowledge of the 
world and their fellows, gained, not from books, but from 
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rough-and-tumble contact. . • . In this fashion he arrived at 
last in Chartres. 

And here a fortunate encounter led to change of route. 

It is a custom more common in France than in England 
to advertise vendibles and attractions by a single word. Thus 
from hoardings throughout the land — and from kiosks — the 
word "Byrrh" will half-spit at you a cryptic message; arrest- 
ing the attention, and stimulating curiosity. 

As he approached Chartres, and in the town itself, the 
hoardings shouted at him In gigantic type the one word, 
•TETOLON." 

Now Petelon is a word, but an obscure word; signifying 
the gold plate worn by Jewish priests of old. It was scarcely 
likely that these were being advertised for sale. 

Ledgar, mildly curious, asked at an inn the meaning of the 
inscription. "Petolon? Petolon? Monsieur has never heard 
of Petolon!" 

Monsieur never had, and begged to be enlightened. 

"Petolon, then, was a great man; proprietor of the great 
circus of which all the world knew. He was on his way to 
Chartres; was expected, indeed, within the next few hours. 
Circus was an inadequate phrase. It was a menagerie; a 
theater; a waxwork show and freak museum. In a word, a 
complete wandering fair. Everyone in these parts knew of 
Petolon. A great man; very ancient; quite a character, and 
quite the most interesting feature of his show. 

Ledgar must certainly stay and see Petolon. 

It would be a sin not to see Petolon. 

The verdict was so often repeated, that Ledgar decided 
that he certainly would see Petolon. 

With tremendous fanfare of trumpets, the caravan made 
its appearance. Horses drew it, which might have been lineal 
descendants of D'Artagnans steed, and Don Quixotes; crea- 
tures with gaunt heads, protruding bones, and patches of yel- 
low and green on withers. But the vans were splendid ^^ 
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blazonry, in which figured largely the name of Petolon. Sev- 
eral cages carried, in full public view, lions, wolves, a hyena, 
two bears, and a number of monkeys. By the side of the 
caravan traveled attendants and some of the freaks, these to 
some extent shrouded from view; so that they afforded in a 
sense the hors Jtosuvre of the banquet that was to follow. 

A gorgeous negro called by tuck of drum upon the atten- 
tion of the populace. 

Having watched this cavalcade pass, Ledgar determined to 
follow in its wake in order to secure an early seat for the eve- 
ning's performance. They took up their station in a field 
near the River Eure. Before very long tents were being raised 
against the stiff winter breeze; the sounding clang of mallets 
on metal staples echoed; a steam roundabout with cocks and 
horses that had formed part of the procession was wheeled 
into place. 

Ledgar wandered down to the river bank. He had brought 
with him from the city a brioche with ham, a bag of cakes, 
and half a bottle of red wine — ^materials for the evening meal. 
He sat under an alder to eat and drink. Just as he was 
lighting his first after-dinner cigarette, a gruff voice accosted 
him. 

"Pardon, msieur " 

He looked up, expecting a tramp or countryman answering 
to the voice ; to his intense surprise, he saw before him a little 
girl, with sloe-black hair, and skin brown as a berry. The 
masculine voice was entirely out of keeping with her appear- 
ance. He imagined at first that she must be playing some 
part. 

"Pardon, msieur . . . my brother Gaston is in the river." 

Gruff and guttural, the voice was certainly that of a grown- 
up man. 

'TTour brother in the river? What the dickens is he doing 
there?" 

''He tumbled in, trying to Ught some marsh gas." 
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Ledgar sprang up. *'But the river's quite shallow near 
the edge. Why doesn't he come out? Or why didn't you 
pull him out?" 

She seemed not in the least perturbed; but for her 
nonchalant manner Ledgar would have hurried at once to 
the spot. He began to walk on with her, briskly but without 
great haste. She gave the information radier as a matter of 
duty than of urgent need. 

"But he isn't exactly near the edge — ^now," she said. "Be- 
sides, I should have got my best frock wet. You see, m'sieur, 
Gaston is a very provoking boy. Last summer he was staying 
at Brest, and he saw the submarines. When he fell in, he 
said to me, 'Now I'm wet through, Jeanne, I'll just show 
you how the submarines go under water.' I advised him not 
to. It's very cold in the water, I'm sure. He went out a 
little farther, and got right under the water. . . ." 

"Well?" 

"And now he won't come up. It's very provoking of him. 
Grandpapa will be very angry. I called out to him; and 
then I saw you, and I thought I'd ask you to come and make 
him get out. . . . Gaston is so silly and so obstinate. I al- 
ways tell him he is like a pig. I'm quite cold with standing 
on the bank." 

"You stupid little donkey!" gasped Ledgar, and started to 
run. There was indeed a sublime stupidity in the child's atti- 
tude and manner, rendered all the more bizarre by the gruff 
and portentously solemn voice. 

There was no sign of the submarine. ^'Where was it? 
Whereabouts did you see him last?" 

To add to his amazement, she began to cry. It seemed as 
if the possibility of accident had suddenly dawned upon her 
dim intelligence. . . . Accidents did occasionally happen to 
such craft. . . . "Over there," she pointed. "Gaston! Gas- 
ton! Grandpi^a will whack you if you don't come out at 
once." 
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Ledgar waded into the stream. A couple of yards from 
the bank, after groping for a few hasty seconds, he caught 
a small bundle and dragged it to the surface. The boy was 
unconscious. He laid him on the bank and commenced arti- 
ficial respiration. The small girl, now in such senses as she 
had, assisted him. 

In a few minutes the life that had seemed already to have 
vanished returned. 

"Now where do you live? We must carry him home, and 
have him put between hot blankets." 

"I am Mademoiselle Petolon,'' she announced with grufiF 
dignity. 

They moved towards the caravans. 

A small crowd of yokels, attendants, and freaks clustered 
round them. 

'The brave gentleman!" murmured a prodigiously fat 
woman, and was only prevented by a dwarf with face and 
voice suggesting vinegar from embracing him. He found him- 
self acclaimed, for the first time in life, a popular hero. It 
was an experience as delightful as it was novel. 

"We must fetch Monsieur Petolon!" cried several voices. 

*Tes— Petolon ! Monsieur Petolon!" 

The chief arrived. He was a short man, very ancient as re- 
ports had said ; but with a face still acute and masterful. Like 
many great men, he had an enormous and majestic nose. In- 
deed, the first impression Monsieur Petolon gave you was — a 
perambulating nose. Recovering from the shock of this, the 
observer had leisure to notice that in other ttspects his ap- 
pearance, attitude, and manner were based on a great model; 
none other than that of Bonaparte. 

I His grey hair fell in a wisp over a wrinkled but broad fore- 
head. His eyes were bright, hard, glittering; yet not without 
a hint of kindliness. Even his costume resembled in some 
respects that of the Little G>rporal. He wore a long grey- 
. green overcoat, and high boots. He received the arrivals with 
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one hand thrust into the coat-breast — again after his Napoleonic 
example* 

"Well!" he said in a gruff voice, not unlike his grand- 
daughter's. "Gaston again I I always said that boy would 
never die of water. . . . Jeanne, why did you allow your 
brother to fall in? And why, being in, did you not jump 
after him at once and pull him out?" 

"I couldn't stop his falling in, grandpa. And if I'd jumped 
in, too, I should have got my new frock wet and muddy. 
• • • "Or," she added as an afterthought, "I might even have 
been drowned." 

The grufiF voices made it seem a colloquy between two aged 
men. 

"Oh, indeed! Then do you know how I propose to pun- 
ish you?" He glared; advanced towards her; and rasped 
out, "I shall take your new frock away. There!" 
Mademoiselle wept at this prodigiously ; it seemed to affect her 
far more than the possibility of her brother's death. 

"Take the boy inside and dry him," directed the show- 
man. "Tell them to put him in hot blankets, and give him 
coffee as hot as he can drink. You go away, you naughty 
girl." He turned to Ledgar. 

"Monsieur," he began 

Jeanne, turning away, suddenly remembered something that 
had the effect of stopping the flood of tears. The grimy little 
face worked itself into some appearance of serenity. 

"Grandpapa, if Gaston dies, may I have his steam-engine?" 

"No, no, no/ You mayn't have anything at all. You're 
to go away. I am displeased with you; you are not a good 
girl at all. Go awayT 

She retired crestfallen. 

Petolon turned once more to Ledgar. "Monsieur," he re- 
commenced, "I am indebted to you. You have saved the heir 
of the house of Petolon; such as he is. ... I beg you to ac- 
cept my thanks. Now, if you will be good enough to acccyxs.- 
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pany me, I will see to your having a change of garments and 
a meal. Afterwards, I shall be honored by your being my guest 
at the performance." 

Ledgar accompanied his host to a caravan, larger than the 
rest, and fitted up very luxuriously. The general scheme of 
decoration was Napoleonic. Portraits and busts of the great 
Emperor stood on and against the walls; in a frame, surrounded 
by a border of painted violets, was a scrawled autograph. A 
battered, plumed helmet, fallen from some cuirassier's head 
at Waterloo, rested on a chiSonnier. 

And even the man who waited at table wore a faded uni- 
form of the Empire. 

Madame Petolon, who was also present at the meal, was 
an elderly woman many sizes larger than her husband. She 
had light false hair; a blotched red face; a bust enormously 
developed. Her husband treated her in public with exag- 
gerated politeness. Ledgar suspected her of secret indulgence 
in stimulants; a suspicion borne out by the incredible number 
of accidents that had befallen her during her life — of which 
she made not the slightest secret. Elderly ladies do not 
tumble off chairs, fall down stairs, break arms and legs, in- 
jure noses, knock out teeth, and get black eyes for mere 
amusement. Any incident in their joint career was chronicled 
as having occurred about the time of such and such an acci- 
dent. Ledgar remembered Jelf's remark to him about his 
fondness for human freaks. Monsieur and Madame Petolon 
were not exactly freaks; at the same time, he found himself 
once more in bizarre company. The profiles of the couple 
flung by the oil-lamp on the wall of the caravan were em- 
phatically freakish. But the two were distinctly hospitable 
and genial; Petolon himself in a somewhat stiff, Napoleonic 
way. 

"That boy Squeaker has fallen into the Eure, my dear,*' 
he remarked as he tucked an enormous napkin round him 
and took his seat. "Showing Squawker what a submarine is 
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like. I should certainly put him into the Marine if his career 
were not already mapped out. His qualifications lie in that 
direction; there would be as little fear of a porpoise drowning. 
« • • He will be hanged.'' 

"Why didn't Squawker pull him out?" 

''Because, my dear, her dress would have got wet and 
muddy; she might possibly have been drowned; and there 
was just the chance of catching cold. The instinct of self- 
preservation is very strongly developed in our granddaughter." 

"Your granddaughter/' corrected Madame Petolon. "For 
goodness gracious sake, Emile, don't saddle me with those 
children. If they were mine, they'd both have tumbled in." 

"My dear," said Petolon, "you married me — ^you married 
my grandchildren." He swept the air majestically, and 
brought his hand down on his chest. It looked at that mo- 
ment not unlike the chest of a pouter pigeon. "The grand- 
children — ^They are I. . . . Therefore not only I, but both 
of us, are much indebted to Monsieur ?" 

"Meunier," said Ledgar, who had taken that name for his 
travels. 

"For his timely intervention." 

'Oh, much indebted," said his consort. 

'When diat great man," said Petolon, waving his hand 
towards the bust of the Little Corporal, "was a lad at Ajaccio, 
his mother once found it necessary to chastise him. He was 
growing towards the end of his teens; he resented it, and 
escaped. But Madame Mere was a strategist. She told him 
that he had been invited out to spend the evening, and ordered 
him to go upstairs and change his clothes. He was no sooner 
out of his trousers and in his shirt ^" 

"Emile, you are indelicate." 

"Madame," said Petolon in a voice almost sufficiently 
sonorous to be called a voice of thunder, "Napoleon himself 
was indelicate! • . • The point of the story is simply this: 
the opportunity seems to be favorable for chastisements . « « 
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Le Grand, present our compliments to Monsieur Gaston, and 
inquire after his welfare." 

The servant saluted and withdrew. 

"The boy is like an eel; once let him be up and dressed, 
and there will be no catching him." 

In a few minutes Le Grand returned. Monsieur Gaston 
presented his own compliments to his grandfather; he felt none 
the worse for his immersion, he particularly requested that he 
might have something to eat. 

"Good. The opportunity is evidently favorable." He took 
up a small switch, and examined it meditatively. 

"Don't be too severe, Emile," pleaded Madame Petolon. 
"You were a boy yourself once." 

"I am aware of it Madame, you have at once the fortune 
and the misfortune to be a woman. I am not. But I am 
not an Ogre. . . . Unhappily my hand — " he regarded it 
ruefully — "is not what it was. Entertain monsieur in my 
absence. I opine that screams will scarcely penetrate to the 
recesses of this caravan: should they do so, be assured that I 
am tempering justice with mercy. . . . Allonst' 

He departed imperially under the salute of Le Grand. 

Madame pursed up her lips and whistled a bar of "Partant 
pour la Syrie." 

Ledgar knew that Tess of the D*Urbervtlles could whistle, 
and earned her living in the capacity of a siffleuse; he was sur- 
prised to find the accomplishment in so elderly a lady. He 
was even more surprised when (although the meal was by no 
means concluded) she took out a small blackened day pipe, 
filled it from a metal box of coarse tobacco, lit it, and passed 
the box and cigarette papers over to himself. 

"Smoking, I find, aids the digestive organs," she explained. 
"I have always had an extremely delicate stomach. For a 
whole year I lived entirely on milk." 

"Indeed!" said Ledgar, not quite knowing what to say. 

"Certainly — when I was a baby. ... I hope Petolon will 
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not chastise that little boy very severely. He is so— so in- 
flexible; Napoleonic. Now diat little wretch of a g;irl ought 
to be whipped. ... He won't lay a finger on her. Why, but 
for you, monsieur, the child might be lying cold and dead 
and — and wet — at the bottom of the Eure. And Jeanne would 
be wondering now how she would look in her mourning. . . . 
The girl isn't a girl; she's an earwig. She's no heart at alL 
My granddaughter, indeed! Do I look it?" 

Ledgar murmured the demanded compliment. 

"No. . . . She's like her mother; her mother all over again; 
heartless. Do you know the story of the first Madame 
Petolon?" 

"No, madame." 

"I thought everybody knew it. . . . It's an open secret. 
She was a Spanish woman ; that's why Jeanne is so disgustingly 
dark. Now the boy's fair. Monsieur Petolon was a fair 
man, when he was younger. He met her when he was a 
scene-shifter in the theater in Toulouse." 

"Really? Then he has not always been in this position?" 

"He has made it. He has made his position himself. A 
great man, Petolon ; a very great man. You see for yourself. 
. . . Made it in face of obstacles that to any other would 
have been insuperable. He was bom at Quiilan in the North- 
East Pyrenees. He has often told me about it. A famous 
man is always proud of his birthplace. He is. In the whole 
of Europe, he says, there is no place so beautiful. There are 
great rivers near, all filled with shale. Not common, ordinary 
rivers; you can scarcely see any water. And there are stony 
hills. . • . On a dear day, from his cottage you could almost 
see the snow mountains. . • • Myself, I cannot realize the 
beauty on which he is always dwelling; but I say nothing. 
When I do, he pinches my ear and says, 'You cannot under- 
stand; you have no eye.' You recognize the trait? The 
Great Emperor! That is his example. . . . His father was a 
soldier of the Empire. When he died, not long after his 
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great master, his widow — she was a remarkable woman — 
lived by washing. Emile used to sit on a great stone in the 
river-bed where she worked, and then, and on winter evenings 
by the wood fire, she told him tales of his father ,and the Revo- 
lution and the great little man who had ruled Europe. About 
the clock-maker King (because those days were not so very 
long ago then) and the royal dairymaids at the Little Trianon; 
and Egypt — ^where the soldiers classed together the donkeys 
and the savants whom Napoleon took with him ; and Moscow 
— ^how his father had taken shelter in the stomach of a disem- 
boweled horse; and how a number of frozen and famished 
soldiers had become desperate at being barred out of a house 
by some comrades and had burnt it to the ground before they 
could remove the barricades; about the generous, handsome 
Murat flinging rings and watch and gold to the soldiers who 
acclaimed him; about the gallant Ney, coming out in his top- 
hat to be shot, and giving the signal to the firing-party. About 
the sisters, too; and Madame Sans-Gene who did washing like 
herself — ^and rose to be a duke's wife; and the little King of 
Rome playing with his toy soldiers. And so Emile's ambi- 
tion was fired; and he made toy soldiers out of pine-wood — 
but when he grew older it was not only soldiers, but other 
men, and women; the Emperor himself, and Josephine; and he 
made them act little plays. You see, he was always really a 
showman. • • . And at Quillan once there was a traveling 
circus; he followed it ten miles out of the town, but was 
brought back by a farmer. . . • When he grew up he went 
to Toulouse, and worked in the theater; and there he met this 
Sala woman. He hadn't been married two years before she 
left him, and ran off with the leading actor. . . . He was 
very fond of her; for a time he was inconsolable. That is like 
Petolon; he is very affectionate; I am sure there was nothing 
likable in that Spanish vixen. • . . Soon he left die theater, 
and wandered about the country with a marionette show. That 
shows the man! Unconquerable; with the two babies on his 
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hands. One evening, five years later, he was staying at a cottage 
not far from San Sebastian. He gave performances on the 
beach. And that night there was a great storm ; and a man and 
a woman asked him for shelter. He took them in ; gave them 
a meal and wine. He had aged a good deal; he had grown a 
beard. • . • After the meal, because the storm had not yet 
abated, he set up his little stage, and gave them a performance. 
And the h'ttle stage represented a great stage; it was crowded 
with puppet actors and actresses. One actress was married 
to an actor; but another actor, much more richly dressed, 
made love to her, and carried her away. And then he slTowed 
them both the poor husband inconsolable in his cottage, nurs- 
ing two tiny children ; and in another scene the rich actor and 
the woman enjoying themselves at a ball. And the scene changed 
again; another tiny stage was set up on the stage, and the 
rich actor and the woman sat watching a play. The play was — 
well, just what had happened already; but suddenly the poor 
actor, who was on the little stage, came forward to the foot- 
lights, and gesticulated, and suddenly drew a tiny revolver and 
pointed it. • • . The man who was watching Petolon's show 
seemed to divine suddenly what was happening; he sprang 
up— but at that very moment, Petolon, under the baize of his 
puppet show, pointed a real revolver out, and fired, and shot 
his enemy through the heart." 

"And the wife ?" asked Ledgar. 

"Oh! — she screamed, and sprang up. And Petolon caught 
her in his arms, and laid her there and then across his knee 
— just as he is doing now to Gaston — and smacked her. A 
woman loves a masterful man. She lived with him two years, 
and then died in a decline. . . • Ah, here he is." 

"The execution is over," said Petolon, laying aside his 
switch and resuming his seat. "Severe? Madame, I am just, 
but compassionate. Gaston will be sufficiently recovered to 
appear at the performance with his sister. Monsieur, I can 
promise you an entertainment of novelty and character " 
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Just before seven o'dock, much tapping of drum and blaring 
of bugle announced that the gate leading to the field was 
shortly to be opened. Monsieur and Madame Petolon, Led- 
gar, and the two children, repaired under escort in great state 
to a marquee in the center of the field. Here a stage had 
been erected ; a play commenced, consisting of several acts» with 
a long interval between each. In these intervals the audience 
were at liberty to amuse themselves as they chose in other 
parts of the field. The roundabout revolved to the shriek of 
whistles and clanging of brass instruments, carrying round its 
scores of laughing and shrieking patrons. There were the wild 
beasts to be visited. Ledgar was fascinated by these. A plump 
woman in tasseled Hessian boots and a riding skirt entered 
the cage of the lions; red and green fires were lit; she put her 
head in the open jaws of one of the great beasts, and lay with 
her cheek resting against the mane of another. • . . When she 
mixed afterwards with the crowd, Ledgar noticed that she was 
a woman quite illiterate, speaking the lowest clipped Parisian. 
Now here was a curious thing: incarnate ferocity and strength 
lying cowed and helpless before an uneducated, unarmed 
woman. Daniel in the den of lions? Abednego and his com- 
panions in the flames? . . . Why not? 

He watched the hyena, pacing to and fro, to and fro, to 
and fro; turning sharply on its short muscular limbs and with 
each turn snapping at the bars. Jeanne and Gaston — 
Squawker and Squeaker, for the girl's gruff masculine voice 
was curiously counterbalanced by the shrill piping voice of the 
boy — ^went round the menagerie with them. Gaston, a merry 
little person bubbling over with life and laughter, described a 
visit to the Jardin des Plantes; he thought the animals there 
very disappointing — not nearly so good as grandpapa's; the 
giraffe was the only one that came up to his expectations. 
From a stall in the enclosure Jeanne persuaded Ledgar into 
purchasing peppermints and brandy-balls; not for herself; they 
would be so warming for Gaston after his immersion. But 
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they required so much testing to see If they were up to former 
standards, and it was so important that Gaston should not 
get dyspepsia, that the bags were nearly empty by the time 
the boy had even a look in. 

And then there were the freaks; dwarf and fat lady, giant 
and twins, bearded woman and pig-faced man, learned pig and 
six-legged calf. "Giving to think," as the French say, these 
also; if man were indeed temple of God, why these abor- 
tions and monstrosities? What sane Deity would clap human 
soul and spirit into two misshapen wretched beings indissolubly 
joined ? Give one man eight feet of stature and another barely 
three? Beard a woman; create a man capable of swallowing 
swords? Fashion a human face into the likeness of a pig's, 
and say to its owner, "There, I have made you; you have a 
brain, eyes, ears, organs, passions like others; you shall mix 
all your days with your fellows a laughing-stock and a 
show." 

At the end of the performance, Petolon asked Ledgar what 
were his arrangements for the night. Where did he live? 
How did he live? . . . Because the great little man had a 
proposal to make. They were in need of an additional hand 
at the menagerie. Board, lodging, fifteen francs a week; and, 
added the showman, of course all traveling expenses. . • . 
Not disagreeable either, journeying through the country; espe- 
cially in summer. Petolon himself thought there was no life 
to equal it. 

Ledgar hesitated. The offer was certainly attractive. The 
idea of gypsying appealed to him. He would also be able 
to keep what remained of his fifteen pounds intact. Of 
course it would interrupt, for the present, his proposed visit to 
St. Jean. 

Petolon noticed his hesitation. 

Come, come, I don't press you," he said, a little testily. 
I've only to clap my hands to get a score of men. To travel 
with Petolon is an education. To have traveled wltiv ^^\s^^ts. 
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is a passport to all society. • • • I don't press you. Think it 



over." 



''I was wondering," said Ledgar, "about my qualifications. 
Indeed, I was thinking of you rather than myself." 

"I see," said Petolon, ''from the ridiculous to the sublime, 
eh?" and pinched his ear. ''G)me, we shall get on well to- 
gether. I am severe but just. You will merely have to feed 
the animals and keep the cages clean; a franc extra if I need 
you on the stage." 

"Thank you," said Ledgar. "I'll come." 



CHAPTER VI 

L EDGAR settled down easily in his new groove. The 
assistant staff messed together in one of the vans; Led- 
gar himself, Petolon's bodyguard in his faded Empire 
uniform, the negro Gad, the dwarf and giant and pig-faced 
man, and the medley of freaks, attendants, and supers. . . • 
He slept in another van with the dwarf, Le Grand, and four 
others. The bunks were small; but from dawn to lights out 
they were in the open air except for meals — and even then 
when the weather was sufficiently favorable. Ledgar found 
his work not very exacting. He had to rake out the cages, 
thrust in the food, and now and then to assist in washing 
down horses and vans, and at rare intervals to appear on the 
stage as a walking figure. They traveled slowly through 
picturesque country in Normandy and Northern France, halt- 
ing at the towns and larger villages. Petolon in a majestic 
way, Madame more affably, treated him with a good deal of 
kindness. He and Gaston became great chums; he could tell 
the boy tales, make him whistles and small toys, tell him, above 
all, about the British Navy. Gaston was never tired of hear- 
ing of this. If he could only be an admiral I He'd have a 
broom at his masthead to sweep the Germans from the High 
Seas; he'd have his drum like Drake; he'd — he'd sail away and 
away to discover new Americas for France; and wouldn't he 
chop the heads off people who dared to mutiny I 

Jeanne was less approachable. She "squawked" gooddays 
to him; but was a very self-contained little personage. Her 
ambition was to tame lions. She spent hours in the menagerie 
before the cages. She conversed with the animals, roaring 
at them quite naturally, and growling in answer to their growls 
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with even more marked success. Gaston complained that she 
frightened them. Curiously enough, she seemed to have little 
fear in this direction. 

It was her one desire — naturally enough not gratified — to 
be allowed to enter the cages with La Belle Olive. 

His life drifted on through the winter months very pleas- 
antly. It was now quite aimless and irresponsible; all the 
old years seemed separated by a great gulf — and he was hap- 
pier. He did not know and did not ask how it would end. 
Now and again the thought occurred to him of writing down 
some of his experiences; here» as in a wider world, was, for 
instance, the eternal triangle: the fat woman, the pig-faced 
man, and the dwarf. The dwarf was on the whole the favored 
suitor; but the lady found some difficulty in deciding between 
the rival merits of normal features and diminutive stature, and 
repulsiveness linked with size and strength. Ledgar found 
the little man on one occasion dangling by his braces from a 
peg in one of the caravans. . . . There was the exciting episode 
of the waxworks, when a deserter escaped from his escort by 
disguising himself as Joseph Bonaparte ("Joey Bottles"). . . . 
And there was the still more thrilling occasion when one of 
the lions was so overcome by the upsetting of a snufi-box in 
close proximity to its cage, that it attempted to sneeze at the 
identical moment when the tamer's head was within its jaws. 

But he was too lazy to write. The book which he had been 
writing when he left Paris was unfinished. He was, of course, 
out of touch with his old public and with Telfer, his literary 
agent, who thought him dead. . . • He had already seen 
copies of the English papers. The space devoted to the ac- 
count of his death was not very gratifying. His books and 
plays were mentioned as instances of promise rather than of 
achievement. The brilliant reviews that had hailed their ap- 
pearance seemed forgotten. He himself was obviously nearly 
forgotten. He was almost irritated into following the example 
of Mark Twain and writing that the report of his death was 
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greatly exaggerated. . . . To have one's work dismissed in a 
few lines as that of "a writer of some promise, who, had he 
lived, might have given us a great book!" The papers were 
far more interested in the details of the tragedy. There 
seemed no suspicion that it was not he who was the victim. 
But a good deal was made of the m3rsterious stranger who had 
been seen to enter the shop and leave it; who had been de- 
tained; and had escaped from custody. Was it murder? Was 
it suicide? . . • The question was discussed at some length. 
He had been buried in Paris; Simon had cabled across to Gor- 
don, who had come over. The unfortunate gentleman had left 
behind him an uncompleted novel; from what could be gath- 
ered, it showed some signs of a disordered mind. It appeared 
to deal with the subject of Anti-Christ — a mediaeval supersti- 
tion not likely to be of much interest to twentieth-century 
readers. • • . Ledgar had ceased now for some time to have 
much fear of discovery. His face, pale in Paris, was now 
bronzed by exposure; he carried himself better; he had grown 
a beard. . • . 

The Petolon G>mpany wandered in early spring by coast 
roads to the frontiers of Brittany. The showman intended 
to work gradually towards the south and his own country. . . • 
At Dinard Ledgar earned an unexpected but gratifying pro- 
motion. An actor taking a small part fell ill, and Petolon 
called upon Ledgar to take his place. He spoke French now 
fluently, with little trace of foreign accent, and had an ad- 
vantage over members of the troupe who spoke only patois or 
argot. His success was marked ; Petolon saw in him the mak- 
ings of a fine actor, and before long he was playing leading 
parts. 

They came at the beginning of spring to Morlaix. And 
there, one night, in the front row of the audience, were the 
members of the art colony at St. Jean — Dupanloup, the 
Fraulein, the Russian, Lincoln, and Mary. 

The piece they were acting was one arrangjcd bj "^^xs^sscw^ 
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based on his own life tragedy: an enlargement of the puppet- 
sketch he had performed on that wild night when he had shot 
his rival. Ledgar took the part of the poor actor; Petolon 
himself of the betrayer. The first scene showed the rehearsal 
of a new play. In the course of it, the relations between the 
heroine and the actor-manager were first revealed to the hitherto 
unsuspicious husband. The play was itself a story of betrayal. 
Its scene was laid in Sicily. The wife of a wealthy merchant 
abandoned him for a young nobleman. A short time after- 
wards the husband, unable to sustain any longer the constant 
reminder of his wife at Taormina, where he lived, sold his busi- 
ness, and retired to Palermo, where he rented an old pdlazzo. 
One Carnival Night a party of revelers entered his house for 
refreshment, and were hospitably entertained. They drank 
his health; he theirs; but he recognized the voices of two of 
the masked and half-drunken guests. Masked himself, he dis- 
guised his own voice until the end of the entertainment. Then, 
stripping the mask suddenly from his face, he drew from his 
tunic a revolver, and, crying in a voice of thunder "Pierrot 
and Pierrette, your play is over!" shot both the guilty lovers 
before the startled eyes of their companions. 

This act was cast in the form of a rehearsal in order to give 
scope for the necessary by-play between the men and woman. 
Ledgar, playing the merchant in the scene, fired the blank 
cartridge and uttered the fatal words. Petolon, made up as 
a younger man, but obviously the actor-manager, reproved 
Ledgar for actually firing and using the tag: "That's a bad 
omen, my friend," he said laughingly as the curtain fell. 

The next act or scene was in Paris, at the Exhibition. The 
actor-manager and the woman, flashily dressed, were drinking 
at a table in the grounds. Nothing very dramatic happened; 
it was rather a spectacular review, giving an opportunity for 
topical songs, dances, and a display of the company's wardrobe. 
Gad, the negro, appeared and reappeared, as a burnoused Arab, 
a Zouave, a Zulu chief, a snake-charmer, and a negro minstrel. 
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La Belle Olive was a society woman, a Hungarian gipsy, a 
nursemaid, a waitress. Le Grand rang the changes on several 
uniforms. . . . Ledgar himself appeared in several characters, 
at the end, in the guise of a poor musician who begged money 
from the couple, in his proper capacity, on the track of the 
man who had wronged him. 

The last scene showed the guilty lovers in their palatial 
home, entertaining their guests. Ledgar had secured an en- 
gagement to amuse the company with his marionette show. 
The puppet play was practically a reproduction on a small 
stage of the first scene of the dress rehearsal. At its close, 
screened by the cretonne hangings, he had to shoot his 
rival. 

Thus the play consisted practically of three plays: the 
dress-rehearsal, the puppet show, and the play proper. Petolon 
knew quite well the tastes of his audiences. 

The first two acts passed without incident. The art colony 
seemed to be enjoying their entertainment hugely : they showed 
their appreciation freely, though with some hint of patronage. 
Ledgar was safe from detection with his bronzed face, his 
beard, and his costume. . . . Gradually a mad idea took posses- 
sion of him. There were Lincoln and Mary side by side, 
eating chocolates, talking, clapping, laughing; there the other 
members of the small colony, who had witnessed and must have 
laughed over his discomfiture. . . . Here was an opportunity 
then for revenge, that "wild justice" of Bacon's. Under cover 
of the cretonne, he could fire before anyone in the audience 
— ox even his fellow-actors — had the least idea of his intention. 
Petolon, hearing the facts, would surely stand his friend. 
There would be excitement, of course; men shouting, women 
screaming, children crying. Mary — not in hysterics? He 
knew her too well. It would be Napoleonic, the act of a 
strong man. He saw the whole thing. A crowd round the 
prostrate man; his honor vindicated; he exposed on the stage, 
pale but resolute. No longer a figure of contempt and sc;^^ 
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to these people — not to Mary. And then, he supposed, the 
police; a trial; French law very sympathetic in such a case. 
Motive enough; on his honeymoon, Lincoln had robbed him 
of his wife. The very manner of the revenge would commend 
itself to these people. ... It seemed the easiest matter in the 
world. He had with him the Watts revolver which he had 
taken from the shop in Paris; he loaded it, and waited. Would' 
Mary come back to him? He didn't know. Becky Sharp's 
spirit had leapt up to see Rawdon thrashing her companion in 
guilt. • . . Did he quite want Mary back? That was an- 
other matter. He wasn't sure. 

Whether he would have courage enough — nerve enough 
— at the critical moment, exercised him considerably. As the 
close of the second act drew near, he was hot and cold alter- 
nately with excitement, with indecision. When the act ended, 
he went out into the field to think. It was so simple; Provi- 
dence (if there were Providence) seemed to have placed this 
opportunity within his grasp. The bell rang; the third act 
began with scenes of revelry at the actor-manager's house. He 
did not have to appear for another ten minutes. He entered 
the menagerie, from which the people had just trooped out. 
His mind was on a rack of thought. It was murder he con- 
templated; homicide, at least — but justifiable? He thought 
so. He had never been in love with Mary; yet she looked 
superbly handsome and desirable; her evident happiness was 
gall to him. And Lincoln looked well, and handsome, and 
jolly; his white teeth showed often when he laughed; he 
himself was a ridiculous nonentity quite forgotten. . . . He 
clenched his teeth. 'TU show them I'm not, though," he 
muttered. "Destiny's brought me like this to Morlaix; Destiny 
has placed them in those front seats before me; Destiny has 
planned the play. Was there not Destiny at work when I 
was brought in touch with Petolon, whose life story and 
tragedy were so much like my own?" 

He had to change into Pierrot costume, and was on die 
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point of leaving the menagerie when a shriek from one of the 
cages met his ears. He turned sharply. He had thought the 
menagerie quite deserted. 

In the lions' cage, with one of the three animals standing 
over her, was Jeanne PetolonI 

''Squawker" had chosen this evening to realize her life- 
long ambition. Directly the patrons of the circus had flocked 
out to witness the concluding act, she must have seized her 
opportunity. She had seen his entrance, and must have kept 
as quiet as a mouse. At first the great beasts, cowed or taken 
by surprise, had not resented the intrusion. Probably a sud- 
den movement on her part directly he was near the exit had 
brought one of the animals upon her. The tent was almost 
in darkness, only one lamp being still alight. . • • 

He did not know how to act. When La Belle Olive en- 
tered the cages, men were always at hand with iron rods 
heated in a brazier of live coal. But now the fire was out, 
the rods were cold. 

"Lie still, Jeanne," he said in a hoarse whisper, "lie still 
— don't move." Should he attempt to enter the cage? If only 
the trainer were here. . . . She was on the stage now, in eve- 
ning gown and tawdry jewelry, one of the guests at the 
house. . • . He put his hand on the small door through which 
the woman was accustomed to enter, and through which Jeanne 
herself had entered; a lion growled and clawed at his hand. 
He drew it back sharply. Impossible to go in; he, too, would 
be torn to pieces. 

He caught up one of the iron rods; then dropped it with 
a clatter as a new thought struck him. His revolver! It was 
already loaded, ready for his victim. "Keep still, Jeanne!" he 
said again. He knew practically nothing about firearms. Tak- 
ing aim, he pressed the trigger and fired. 

There was a shriek from Jeanne; he had hit her in the 
leg! 

Fortunately the lion standing over her, frightened \s^ ^Js*. 
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shot, sprang like a cat to one side; the others were goaded into 
sudden fury, and crouched down, growling, their tails lashing 
the floor of the cage. His wits deserted him. Blood was 
already trickling from the wound. Another moment, and all 
three beasts would be tearing her limb from limb. He had 
not the remotest idea how to act; his hand trembled; he was 
too unstrung to fire again. And then he found himself thrust 
suddenly aside. A stable-lad employed during the perform- 
ances as call-boy, running in to warn him that he was late, 
seized the situation at a glance. He was an American boy, 
brought up in the Bowery among roughs; sharp as needles, but 
quite illiterate. There was no trace of uncertainty or hesita- 
tion in his action. Before Ledgar had recovered his balance the 
boy had torn open the door of the cage, armed only with one 
of the iron bars he thrashed a passage through the great 
brutes, and was out again with the fainting child before they 
had recovered from his impetuous and masterful entry. "Guess 
you'd better run and fetch the Boss," he said contemptuously 
to Ledgar as he dashed water from a bucket near at hand on 
the girl's face. ^ 

But Petolon was already at hand. Ledgar had known that 
the old man had two sides to his tongue, as the sajring went 
among the staff; he himself had never experienced his anger, 
but on two or three occasions he had seen men under the lash 
of it. The great Petolon, hand tucked in gray-green coat, re- 
garded him with hard, glittering eyes. His face was livid. 
The evening's performance had been wrecked; he had spoken — 
had repeated — the lines presaging the arrival of the marionettes, 
and no one had entered ; he had sent the call-boy in post-haste ; 
now he had come himself. It was an unpardonable sin for a 
leading actor to be late in his place. . . . And here was little 
Jeanne, the idol of his old age, lying inert and mangled; the 
boy tending her ; Ledgar himself pale, trembling, helpless, with 
the revolver still in his hand. 

"Guess he ain't much good as a big-game shot," jerked out 
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the Yankee laconically. ^He brought down the gel instead of 
the lion." 

Petolon had in his hand the whip he generally carried; 
Ledgar thought for a moment that the old man was going 
to strike him. 

For a few seconds Petolon glared at him without speaking. 

"Billot will give you your money," he said at last. "I 
have no further occasion for your services. Go I" 

He pointed with the butt of the whip towards the door of 
the tent. 

For a moment Ledgar stood irresolute. Then he turned on 
his heel, and passed into the night. • . . 

He walked on for a quarter of a mile or so along the 
white road under moon and stars; then stopped to collect 
thought. Well, the Petolon episode of his life was over also 
— ^wrecked by his weakness and incompetence. Jeanne Petolon 
had introduced him to a new experience that had been, while 
it lasted, very pleasant; now, through Jeanne Petolon, he 
was again cast adrift. Again that fatality dogging his foot- 
steps; injuring in some way, soon or late, those with whom 
he came in contact. . • • He had not stopped even to take 
his money and effects. He still had in his pocket the bulk of 
his fifteen pounds, which he always carried. . • . And now 
what lay before him? 

He laughed bitterly as he thought of the game Destiny had 
now played him. Yesterday he was, next to Petolon, the most 
prominent member of the company; popular with his audi- 
ences, not unpopular with the staff. He had work to do that 
he enjoyed. He was amply paid. Summer would soon be 
at hand ; their joumeyings then would be unmixed delight. 

That very evening he had seen before him his wife, her lover, 
the people who had witnessed his humiliation. Revenge was 
within his grasp. • • . Bah 1 Why, he could not have hit Lin- 
coln; he knew it now; the bullet, even if he had summoned 
up resolutbn enous^ to fire, would have mjiscix\v^--^^3nicsi^ 
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Mary, perhaps; perhaps Madame Petolon or the prompter; 
anyone but his intended victim. 

Again swept over him the old hopeless conviction of his 
boyhood: "I'm no good; Fm no use; I don't matter." He 
still had the revolver. Should he end it all ? ... He couldn't. 
He knew he could not. He could neither live nor die. Mem- 
ory came of a half-forgotten hymn they had sung at Eber- 
nezer. ''Teach me to live, *Tis easier far to die'* ... It 
wasn't quite so easy. What rubbish they do sing, these peo- 
ple! They're frightened enough of death themselves; it dark- 
ens all their creed; when it comes at last, blinds are drawn, 
black clothes are put on, black veils shroud the faces of the 
women, black horses draw the black coaches to the gates on 
which the inverted torch is blazoned. 

Vaguely he wondered whether, if, when he was a little 
lad, death had been greeted as a welcome and kindly friend — 
an all-potent physician able where others failed to cure even 
the last desperate illness — a bringer of cool slumber to tired 
brow& — an opener of doors leading to grassy meadows and 
green waters where weary, travel-worn feet might find case 
and healing — a pilot showing the way into quiet and safe 
anchorage — ^he wondered whether then it would have held less 
bitterness and terror. 

Why was he caught in this awful trap— frightened of living; 
frightened of dying; afraid to stay, afraid to go? 

He slept at a small roadside inn; the folk suspicious and 
not very kindly. He saw in himself a man apart from hu- 
manity. In moments less desolate, he often gloried in that 
thought: he stood alone, apart; looking down on the human 
herd; an one, by himself. . • . 

''It is the privilege, and perhaps the supreme agony of the 
gods alone to feel unshared emotion." 

The old impulse to go back to St. Jean du Doigt now pos- 
sessed him. He breakfasted at the inn ; small and poor as the 
place was, it boasted like all Breton homes its treasures; the 
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carved oak coSer, the beds, the china and old silver. On the 
wall of the room in which he took his omelette and coffee 
was a head of the Saviour, thrown back in agony at a world 
rejecting His salvation and spurning His sacrifice; the back- 
ground a tenebrotis sky. 

Yet had Christ even lived? Real enough to these simple 
folk, but in Paris, or London, where the Bible had been for 
centuries an unchained Book — ^where for generations the an- 
cient faith had been taught, and preached, and bolstered up 
by every ingenuity of argument — intelligent and educated men 
shrugged their shoulders. In Petolon's company rough stable- 
lads and freaks crossed themselves at their meals. Petolon 
never did. Ledgar had spoken to him once about it. 
. "Where's the proof?" he asked shrugging. "What half a 
dozen poor Jews thought and believed and wrote down two 
thousand years ago. ... I know the Jews. ... Is it true? 
I can't say." He made a motion of dismissing the subject with 
a wave of hands. "There are so many people, so many faiths; 
when you've settled the question of this world, so many worlds. 
Look!" He pointed upward; to the night sky ablaze with 
stars — to Aldebaran and the Pleiades, to Orion and Vega, to 
Cassiopeia and the Square of Pegasus. "Look at that! Any- 
thing may be true; anything! But — a Jew carpenter, born in 
a manger! Creator of all that! Son of the Creator of all 
that! Born of a virgin betrothed to a man! One God — 
Three Gods. Dying on a cross! I don't know. I believe 
what my eyes tell mc." 

"Oculos/' It was what the Italian had said when he was 
in the train with Jelf. 

"You ask me what I think, ... I am a showman. They 
call me the Great Petolon. Very well. Then I think there's 
a Greater Petolon somewhere at the back of all that; at the 
back of trees and flowers; at the back of men and women, 
and lions, and horses, and hyenas. I don't know. . . . But 
the skies at least seem to me admirably stagjc-CAAsv^.^^. ^^^^ 
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cracks His whip, and die stars drdc; a oomct flashes across the 
heavens; they darken, and you have forked lightning and chain 
and sheet; they dear again, and banners of gold and rose and 
purple and emerald are flung out. . • . Yes, I think there's 
perhaps a Greater Petolon behind it all. He has His mena- 
gerie; the lion, the big and the little bears, the dog, the fish, 
the scorpion ; He has His freaks, the Twins and the fish-tailed 
goat; the Ardier is His body-servant. And what effects He 
getsl I, Petolon, could not do better. . . . Perhaps there is 
a great Madame Petolon. Perhaps there are little Petolons. 
... I don't know. I don't think He runs about among His 
audience. I don't think He makes love to a girl among them 
who's sitting with her young man — ^and has a Baby Who's 
really Himself and Someone Else as well. . . . What was 
Joseph doing? Hadn't he a revolver?" Petolon was in great 
good humor that night. He pinched Ledgar's ear. "My boy, 
that sort of thing's for these Breton lads; it keeps 'em straight 
to believe it. But for you and me? . • . My first wife was a 
religious woman. She was always going to the priest. Before 
she left me, she was very frightened; frightened about Purga- 
tory and Hell. Because, like a fool, I'd tried to interfere with 
that religion of hers. If I hadn't done that she might not 
have run away. Do you think there's really any hell? she 
used to ask me. 'I'm quite sure,' I used to say, 'it's a very 
bad thing for anyone to bother his head about it, whether there 
is or not. It's no business of yours. That's the worst of your 
religions; you're always wanting to see what's at the back of 
It all — how things work. . . . You want to see the machin- 
ery. I wouldn't let my audience do that. They might get 
caught in the wheels and pulleys. . . . No. I, Petolon, see 
the entertainment provided, and applaud. 'Bravo, Greater 
Petolon,' I say, 'that was a glorious simset,' or, 'That was a 
brave show of lightning,' or *You really manage Your sea ef- 
fects very creditably.' And He likes His patrons to be pleased. 
He likes to sit up in His box and hear their dapping, with 
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Madame Petolon, and a littk girl Petolon eating chocolate 
cream clouds and barley-sugar sunshine; and perhaps a little 
boy Petolon tumbling into crystal rivers. But He's not going 
to have anyone clambering on to the stage or into His own 
box; or mooning about behind the scenes. ... I salute the 
Great Showman I' " 

That was Petolon. 

And Petolon was a great man; a sage and shrewd man, 
who had read a little, but learned a great deal more from men, 
and animals, and cities, and the white roads and green fields. 

This face of Christ was copied from a picture by a great 
Italian artist. The eyes in their agony were really uplifted; 
yet as 'Ledgar took the road again they seemed to follow him, 
wistful, yearning, reproachful, incredulous. • • . ''Why will 
ye die?" 

A physical gesture of impatience seemed to shake o£E the 
impression made upon him. What, after all, was truth? He 
was content to salute vaguely the Great Showman. • • . 

At sunset, one late spring evening, he came to St. Jean du 
Doigt. He passed hurriedly through the village, and went 
directly to the shelter in the woods where the man who now 
lay buried under his own name in a Paris cemetery had lived. 
It was still empty. Grass and moss had sprung up within the 
walls; the only records of the previous occupant were a few 
tins, faded papers, and cigarette wrappers. Ledgar brought in 
logs from the wood to serve as seats and table. He made a 
mound of leaves, pine-needles, and beech cobs. 

In late afternoon he went to the village, and purchased a 
sheepskin rug, a blanket, one or two metal vessels, and some 
provisions. On his return he lit a fire at the door, and pre- 
pared his first meal. He lay afterwards smoking — and looking 
at the glorious colors of the sunset. "I salute the Great Show- 
man I" Red, blue, flaming gold, showed like the glass in cathe- 
dral windows between twigs of trees, and the boles of a larch 
spinney. Or why "like"? It is Nature that sets the eKa]xv^lft& 
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imitated by lesser craftsmen. He lit a pipe. From his pocket 
he took a book he had purchased at Morlaix; one of the Tauch- 
nitz series: Stevenson's "Merry Men." He turned to the 
"Treasure of Franchard." 

What a jolly yarn — and how that hollow-chested, swash- 
Duckling, weedy, coxcombical, glorious and great-hearted Scot 
could write! There was the loft above Tentaillons stable, lit 
by a single candle: the caricature of the dying mountebank's 
profile on the wall, the nose lengthening and shortening with 
the flicker of the fiame; Doctor Desprez, and Madame, a 
great animal, certainly, but "a very nice animal to have about" ; 
the boy Jean-Marie with his sharp bright eyes; a little pagan, 
says the landlady, like all these mountebanks — with no in- 
terior. 

It is a great thing to have an interior. 

Under the influence of the quiet and beautiful evening; 
the peaceful woods; the rest after journeying; the meal and 
smoke and book : Ledgar found the mercury in the thermometer 
rising. But . . . not much interior. 

Desprez in his garden, plucking a pear; wandering down 
to the timber landing-stage where he kept his boat; sitting in 
the arbor ; watching the fish in the river. 

Desprez and Jean-Marie in the gorge of Franchard, among 
the heather and moss and birches; among the bees and 
boulders; Desprez groping for his simples — and finding the 
treasure. 

Desprez, Aline, Jean-Marie, Madame, in the arbor when the 
storm brought their house about their ears; Madame, in her 
nightgown, must wear the gray velveteen trousers ; "Give them 
to Aline — poor girl" — she herself would rather die. 

Desprez racing for the Paris train, in knitted spencer, black 
blouse, nightcap, wooden shoes. 

Jean-Marie, Desprez and Madame, Casimir — at the inn, 
the stolen treasure found and restored. i 

He read every sentence with keen delight. And then a 
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ragged, grimy, bare-footed urchin from the village passed, driv- 
ing cattle homewards; and his eyes turned from the page to 
note the soil on the flanks of the cows, the coarse matted tails, 
the veined udders, and the tattered garments and dirty naked 
feet of the child. 

He slept, at least, like a top. It was curious that he should 
have come at last to this very spot where the man so like 
himself had found almost his final refuge before death. What 
mental torments had that place seen! He himself had found 
the man lying on his pallet in an agony of sobbing. No illusion 
there; whatever the real secret, the real history, that suffering 
was no affectation. 

Ledgar resolved to model his own life now, so long as he 
should stay here, on some such plan as that of the last occu- 
pant. It seemed to him that at last he had found his true 
resting-place. He was free from molestation; master of his 
hours; the woods, the skies, the fields, the sea were his. He 
would keep his sabbaths; not on Fridays; he did not profess 
to be lost. And not on Sundays ; he would yield no homage to 
the faith that had tormented him. 

On Saturday, then, he took his sharp dip in the sea; washed 
and dried his clothes — sitting meantime before the fire in his 
blanket — had his meal of the week, his wine, his tobacco; and 
read "Olalla." 

A red-letter day, this first Saturday. 

On the Sunday afternoon curiosity took him down to the 
old church. He was disguised now beyond recognition. But 
he saw nothing of the colony. Indeed, he had been some weeks 
at St. Jean before he met Mary and her husband. 

One evening in early summer he was lying in the wood, 
when a merry, laughing group of the students passed him. 
Lincoln was there; and Mary. They did not notice the dis- 
heveled man couched among the foliage. 

In a clearing of the wood, they sat down; and there was 
a good deal of chatting and laughter, and a conning of bcy^k^* 
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And then Lincoln and three or four others rose, and took up 
places in the center of the clearing. 

"Are we all met?" asked Lincoln — ^but in French. 

"Pat, pat," replied a youth — English from his appearance — 
whom Ledgar had not previously met. "And here's a mar- 
velous convenient place for our rehearsal. This green spot 
shall be our stage, this hawthorn brake our tiring-house; and 
we will do it in action, as we will do it before the duke. . . ." 

They were playing the rehearsal scene from "Midsummer 
Night's Dream." 

It was a very amateurish, unconventional business, inter- 
spersed with a good deal of laughter and a good many asides 
not in the book. Fraulein Rucker made a grotesque and some- 
what wooden Puck; wonder of wonders! She had whipped off 
her striped ill-cut sb'rt and stood revealed in knickerbockers. 
St. Jean, miles and miles from Paris, was keeping the tradition 
of the Quarter. 

And by and by Mary, lying asleep as Titania — ^but wide 
enough awake to chaff her husband and the actors — rose in 
answer to Lincoln's song (his voice was strong and clear in the 
evening air). . . . 

TAf ousel'Cockj so black of hue. 
With oranffC'tawny bill. 
The throstle with his note so true. 
The wren with little quill/* 
'^Wluit angel wakes me from my floti/try bed? . . • / 
pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again: Mine ear is much en-- 
amor'd of thy note; So is mine ear enthralled to thy shape.** 

And — and — What's the next line, Jim? Oh, I know« . . . 

'^Jnd thy fmr virtue's force perforce doth move me. 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee/** 
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The scene ended as dusk was falling; pipes and cigarettes 
were lit; Mary tucked her arm into Lincoln's and they went 
away through the glade of the wood. 

Ledgar entered his shelter and flung himself down. What 
was the matter? They were all so jolly, so happy, so full of 
the joy of life — and he out of it all. He an one, by himself. 
He utterly alone. • • . The privilege of the gods is also their 
supreme agony. 

Only two can stand utterly isolated; God and one other; 
and perhaps not even two. 

Before he quite realized what had come over him, he was 
lying face downwards, sobbing his heart out. 

He came across them again, two or three Sundays later, 
in the churchyard among the graves. And it was Mary who 
noticed him, and came up, calling to her husband, who sat 
on one of the stones sketching a group around the fountain. 

"Jim, come here," she cried, "it's the hermit of the wood 
come back — that man Ledgar met last sunmier. You remem- 
ber." She had altered a good deal, he did not hold out her 
hand; but she spoke without the old contempt and haughti- 
ness. 

"Where have you been? We wondered what had become 
of you." 

"I have been in Paris," said Ledgar, bowing, and making 
some attempt to disguise his voice. For months he had scarcely 
spoken a dozen words of English. 

"I see you have grown a beard; but I recognized you. . • • 
My husband wanted to make a sketch of you, but he went to 
the shelter, and found you had gone away. Have you any 
objection ?" 

"Not in the least." 

He stood in the porch of the church, and Lincoln made a 
hasty drawing on his sketching block. 

"Jim, has he any tobacco? Have you any tobacco? Give 
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him some cigarettes, Jim. . . . Oh, and you can buy some 
more with this." She opened a dainty purse, and took a 
franc, placing it in his palm — grimy enough. 

"I hope youVe got rid of those foolish ideas of yours in 
Paris," she said. ''I mean about carrying the sins and suffer- 
ings of the world. There's no need to think anything so aw- 
fully silly. It really was all done for us; and the world's too 
jolly for anyone to be miserable. You must buck up, you 
know." She nodded, with quite a pleasant uncondescending 
smile; and went away. 

Happy enough now; brimming over with happiness; it was 
easy to see that. But she had had to strike a blow for her 
happiness. It had not fallen into her hands. It had not been 
won by a little maneuvering at Beltinge, over games and cup- 
boards. She had suffered to win. During the first days of 
honeymoon, fighting down the growing disillusionment; at St. 
Jean when she opposed her will to his; during sleepless hours 
of the nights; on the road to and from Morlaix; at the mo- 
ment of the great decision when, with her husband before her, 
she made the choice. . • . He saw them again, three or four 
times; now in the cornfields, now before the inn sipping the 
after-dinner coffee, now on the shore bathing together, hand 
in hand defying the breakers as they stood hand in hand to 
defy the threatening sea of life, which was sweeping him down 
and flowing over him. 

June days came; glorious days of sun and flowers, soft 
breezes and soft rains; skies of cloudless blue, or flecked with 
shredded snow-white clouds. And once more, as from im- 
memorial time, the folk from all the countryside — farmers, 
peasants, traders, beggars, the halt and blind and those pos- 
sessed — flocked by country cart or on foot into St. Jean du 
Doigt for the Pardon. The great pile rose again for St. John's 
Fire on the hill. The churchyard, the courtyard of the inn, 
the fields and roads, were black with people. Spotless white 
caps of the women mingled with the Breton costume and broad 
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Spanish hats of the men. Ledgar stood on the slope of the 
hill near the stack, and watched the rocket bring the fire from 
the church tower. Cheer after cheer rose as the flying, hissing 
messenger achieved its task. 

The members of the art colony were grouped together be- 
neath the stack. The upper part caught first ; at the base men 
and women and little children, as in the preceding year — as 
in years when the oldest villagers were little children — as in 
years of a dim past when long-dead and long-forgotten an- 
cestors, peasants who remembered La Vendee and Napoleon 
and the Revolution, who remembered talk at the inn of Louis 
Quatorze, of Mazarin, of Richelieu, of La Valliere, of Du 
Barry, of Henri Quatre, of Saint Bartholomew, of Agincourt 
and Crecy — ^when these, too, were little children — ^now again 
brought fagots and brushwood, rolled up tarred barrels, threw 
handfuls of blazing hay on the pile. 

Lincoln stood just below the stack. Mary had her back 
turned to him, and was chatting to some of the others at a 
little distance. The heat on this side was beginning to make 
itself felt. Already it grew dusk, and the faces of workers 
and onlookers glowed red in the firelight. Now and then 
showers and sheaves of sparks descended. A heavy pall of smoke 
hung over the blazing pile. 

"It is the finest bonfire we have had for years," Ledgar 
heard someone say. 

Lincoln was on the point of adding a great barrel to the 
stack. It was too big to bum intact; he kicked off hoop after 
hoop until the staves fell apart. • . • 

Of course that happens. If you take the hoops off a barrel, 
the staves fall apart; you have no longer a barrel. 

He flung the staves into the Are, pressing some of them 
into place with his foot. ... If you have no longer a service- 
able barrel, and there is a fire handy, the staves still have some 
use. Other barrels, if barrels can reflect, may think, "It is 
safer to keep my hoops on, and remain a barrel. . • •" 
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As Ledgar watched, he noticed suddenly that near the top 
of the stack a projecting eave of material, brushwood, fagots, 
the remains of a cane-seated chair, had become incandescent. 
Just below, over a patch a foot or two in extent the fire had 
burnt itself out; there was only charred and blackened debris; 
thus this mass of interlocked and glowing fodder hung almost 
detached; and threatened to fall at any moment. 

Lincoln stood immediately below it. He was too mudi 
absorbed in his task to notice the falling sparks. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves; when he turned for a moment, it was to 
shout a laughing remark to Mary; Ledgar noticed once more 
the whiteness and evenness of his teeth. 

And, as he turned, he noticed Ledgar's eyes watching the 
threatening mass. 

The eyes of the two met. 

Lincoln sprang forward; only just in time. The immense 
blazing mass fell on the spot where he had been standing; the 
torrents of sparks covered them; for a few seconds they were 
buried in the dense smoke. 

From the cloud of it, Lincoln advanced on his passive 
enemy. 

"I thought it was you," he said grimly, and drew a stout 
cudgel from the stack. "I was beginning before to have sus- 
picions. . . . You're like the other man, and your beard dis- 
guises you; but you're not so bulky — and I knew your eyes 
and voice. . . . Well. ... If I hadn't looked up, I suppose 
you'd have had what you wanted. I'd have been lying under 
that." He kicked aside the edge of the fallen mass with his 
foot. "That's a worm-like revenge. You only had to speak 
a word to save me. Now do you know what I'm going to do ? 
I'm going to thrash you within an inch of your life with this 
thing. Look here. I'll play fair, though. Pick up that." He 
kicked over a gnarled stick stouter and longer than his own. 

Ledgar's hand went instantly to his pocket. He drew out 
the Watts revolver, which he now always carried. 
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"I've a better weapon," he said hoarsely, and took aim. 
"Look out for yourself — I shall fire if you attempt to touch 
me. 

"You ! You haven't a louse's pluck. On guard, now." 

He swung aside; made a feint at his opponent's head; be- 
fore Ledgar had the faintest idea what had happened, the 
cudgel had struck his wrist, and sent the weapon flying. Lin- 
coln picked it up, examined it, and turned it upon his adver- 
sary. 

"Now — oflE you go," he said. "Scoot — ^vamoose — skedaddle 
— Allex-vous-enl D'you hear? I won't have you skulking 
about this neighborhood. You've enough venom in you to be 
dangerous. If you'd gone for me — But that was a dirty 
trick. Clear out!" 

The others had seen, and had drawn near. But the space 
of sward and blackened grass between the two was clear. 

"What is it, Jim? What's he done?" And then Mary, 
too, recognized in the disheveled, soiled, miserable man her 
husband. 

"Clear out!" thundered Lincoln. "If you don't vamoose 
before I count fifteen, I swear I'll fire. And I shan't miss, I 
warn you. We don't want to see your face again. . . . Now 
then. One, two, three — Better go, you know. Let that 
stick alone." Because Ledgar's foot was groping. "I'll fire at 
once if you touch it." 

The counting went on slowly. "Four, five, six, seven " 

Hundreds of curious eyes were upon him. "Are you going 
to watch a murder?" he asked, in hoarse, appealing tones of 
the crowd. 

A stout, jolly-looking priest stepped forward. 

"Stand back, monsieur," said Lincoln. "I'm not a Catholic. 
I'll shoot the fellow at once if you interfere.*^ 

He went on deliberately. "Eight, nine, ten " 

Ledgar gave one long glance at him; then at Mary, who 
made no sign. She was in white, the dress cut low at the 
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throat; her hair seemed bleached to an even lighter shade by 
the sunshine. Her face and neck were gloriously bronzed. 
Her eyes returned his gaze. They were clear, steady, pitiless. 
Radiantly healthy, gloriously handsome, altogether desirable 
she looked as she stood there, a young goddess, in the glow of 
the St. John's Fire. 

A year ago, when that Fire was last kindled — ^his wife; and 
they had gone down the slope together afterwards to the inn. 

"Eleven, twelve " Lincoln broke oflF for a moment. 

"You're obstinate. I really do mean to fire. We're used 
to this sort of thing in the States; and you're not in Regent 
Street, you know. I'll give you up to twenty-five to be out of 
sight. If you stand still, I fire at fifteen." 

Ledgar turned on his heel. He moved on, and the sharp, 
determined voice continued its relentless counting. 

"Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen.'* 

Ledgar felt the gaze of all those eyes upon his back; the 
muzzle aimed directly at his back. The narrow path, worn 
in the grass by the feet of countless generations, wound down 
the hill-slope to a meadow; beyond this the village began, and 
there was shelter. 

"Sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty. . . •" 

He had reached the meadow. Would the revolver carry 
so far? He didn't know how far revolvers could carry. • • • 
His legs moved faster now. It was difficult in the retreat to 
preserve even a semblance of dignity. But there have been 
great retreats and great evacuations in military history. . • • 

"Twenty-one — twenty-two. . . . Better hurry!" rang out 
the sharp, clear, authoritative voice. How he hated these virile, 
Empire-building types! How he wished he had been born 
one — and not weak, irresolute, artistic, a being all jangling 
nerves and torturing imagination! 

"Don't let us see you here again. . . . Good-bye." 

Panic seized him. Only three more figures; and he had 
twenty yards of meadow still to cross before he reached the 
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• 

shelter of the nearest house. He began to run. A roar of 
laughter reached him from the hillside. 

As he reached it, the white wall of the house glowed red 
suddenly in the light of the St. John's Fire, now blazing 
merrily from peak to base. 



CHAPTER VII 

IF he did not actually run until he reached Southampton, 
Ledgar reached that port with only the haziest notions of 
his flight. His mind was in complete disorder. For once 
in his life he had looked into the face of Death; a relentless, 
actual, not imaginary peril — and he did not like it. There 
was not the slightest doubt that Lincoln would really, at any 
renewed opposition or delay, have put his threat into execution. 
Ledgar knew very well now that in his attempts at suicide he 
had only played with the idea of death. He would never have 
poisoned himself ; fly or no fly. He would never have drowned 
himself — even in a sea quite dry and warm. He would never 
have shot himself if every book in Simon's stock had been 
packed from cover to cover with accounts of suicide. It was 
another matter when a firm and alien hand held the weapon. 

His own attempts at destruction had been child's play; he 
knew it. All imaginative work; all a horrible story, not real, 
made up to amuse and thrill himself. 

But those awful minutes on the hill-path! The merciless 
cold voice threatening and counting! The few yards to safety, 
that seemed to drag themselves out into unending miles! The 
jeering laughter that had covered his retreat! 

How he hated humanity! 

He shuddered; his blood ran cold whenever he thought of 
it. How awful! Quite easily, he might by now be lying in 
a pauper's grave at St. Jean, among all that ancient and for- 
gotten dust. Everything over with him — or not over ? There 
was the rub. Where would he himself — not the body he could 
see and feel — the thinking, suffering, frightened inside he have 
been? 

284 
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Suddenly it occurred to him with surprise that neither Mary 
nor Lincoln had seemed to know of his reported death in 
Paris. 

Perhaps they were out of touch with news. But in any 
case, even if Gordon had not written to his sister, there had 
been no time for inquiry or explanation. There he was, recog- 
nized through his disguise. 

He had done with France; once more his life was broken 
and disorganized. He would go back. There seemed no rest- 
ing-place for the sole of his foot; unable to die, unable to live 
with others, unable even to live alone. He had grown to 
like better than any of his experiences the lonely life in his 
shelter at St. Jean. Forgetting tedious and unhappy dajrs, 
nights of terror when the wind shrieked among the woods and 
the hut rocked beneath the thunder, he saw everything now in 
bright perspective. He assured himself that he had been very 
happy. 

He had got together his little store of some half- 
dozen books. There were the Bible, Shakespeare, "The Merry 
Men," "Lavengro," "Leaves of Grass"; two or three recent 
novels — one of Hardy's, one of Conrad's. He had tried, like 
his predecessor, to interest himself in nature. He knew, for 
instance, where to find the woodland flowers — dog's mercury. 
Lent lily, asphodel, primroses, wood anemones, sorrel, and blue- 
bell; the mosses, wild grasses, ferns; the red cup-moss and 
fungi — in their haunts and seasons. He knew the trees; grew 
to recognize the notes of a dozen birds; the low, sweet, drop- 
ping song of the garden warbler, the twink-twink of the 
chaffinch ; the stone-chat tapping together invisible pebbles. He 
found nests; the nest of the thrush in the bush, of the black- 
bird in the branches; the thorny shield of the bush magpie's, 
the squirrel's built always of the twigs of the hospitable tree. 
He looked for beast and insect; tiny delicate fawn fidd-mice, 
savage little shrew, the weasel on trail of its prey. Once for 
ten minutes he watched the minute toilet of a robin. 
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with staccato movement to a miniature silvery pool; preening 
itself with little red vest out-thrust; entering the bath, and 
scattering the sparkling beads of water. 

At night, he marked the constellations; sometimes between 
the acts old Petolon had pointed these out with his glowing 
pipe. Astrologer rather than astronomer, the showman saw 
in these the fortunes of the world. It was strange how in his 
wandering career he had found opportunity to explore by- 
paths and backwaters of knowledge. He remarked one night, 
for instance, on the constant recurrence of similar zodiacal 
symbols in different ages and countries; Chaldea, Assyria, 
Babylon, Egypt, Greece, China, Mexico. How linked in its 
knowledge, in its gropings, in its interpretations, is all human- 
ity 1 In his spectacular skies Petolon read myth, religion, his- 
tory — spoke of Gemini and the foundation of Rome; of Virgo 
and Venus, and Ishtar's descent into Hades to find her lost 
husband; Aquarius the deluge; Lybra the building of Babel. 
. . . Man's difficulty and perplexity come largely from the 
diffusion of knowledge. The simple fairy tale of the child 
becomes the legend of Indian, the saga of Norseman; the 
legend evolves later into the parables of a new yet old religion ; 
is clothed afresh in many words by a Carlyle, a Stevenson, a 
Balzac. Synthesis is wanted. A wise man will take the clear- 
cut road of his own inner guidance through the murk and 
mystery. Others will halt, will stumble, will lose the way. So 
many paths, so many roads. . . . Yes, but the same. Small 
roads, by-roads, mist-veiled and weed-tangled — ^leading at last 
to the broad white highway. The great obstacle is that each 
creed will have itself and none other. How can all else be 
false? • . . Thus the narrow dogmatism of sect defeats itself. 
Men of irresolute mind stand aghast, disgusted; a world of 
striving humanity — and all wrong but those who teach me? 
. . . Those who teach are right ; right for you in pointing out 
the path for you in the maze. ^ To want of good will was 
linked in Ledgar Dunstan's mind impatient and irritable per- 
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plexity. Nonconformity he would not examine, would not 
look at. . . . If true, it ruled out all else. 

He remembered chiefly now his Saturday on the beach aifd 
in the woods. A glorious day! ... to be looked forward to 
throughout the week. Carefully he would map out his day; 
the woodland ramble to be taken, the dip, the meal — always 
some fresh delicacy, perhaps a different vintage or a liqueur — 
the smoke and after-dinner coffee. How the blue rings and 
clouds floated up with the blue smoke of the log fire! And 
how splendid the mingled odor of coffee, tobacco, and burn- 
ing pine ! But, best of all, the reading for the day. Should it 
be half a dozen chapters of "Lavengro" ? Or of "Pcrc Goriot," 
just purchased — a thumbed and tattered copy — in the village? 
Or "Will of the Mill"? And how the stranger came that 
night to the arbor, when the air seemed clouded and fragrant 
with the ghosts of his dead — the stranger who, quaffing wine 
with him, tapped him thrice on the arm with a single finger 
and said that the time had come for a long journey. . . . Ah, 
he had enjoyed (he told himself) his hermitage, from which 
he, for whom there seemed no rest and no abiding place, was 
now ignominiously driven. 

Because this flight from St. Jean was the last blow crush- 
ing his spirit. Evil fate dogged his steps, pursued him every- 
where. What had he done? He had planned no fresh re- 
venge. He had merely seen — and kept silent. And he was 
driven forth, another Cain, another Esau, another Judas. 

He would go home. Home? Well ... to England; to 
his own country; perhaps try once more to take up the thread 
of his old life. He had had friends. Gordon, Mrs. Beltinge, 
the Davenports . . . Winnie. 

Very green and beautiful, the English shores; those lawns, 
those downs, those billowy umbrageous masses of the forest. 
They steamed slowly to the mooring place along a pathway 
smooth as glass. Ledgar's spirits rose as he stood on deck. 
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among the crowd of laughing and happy passengers. Hom^I 
England I 

And ever upon tke topmost roof the banner of England Hew. 

He had ten pounds left still of his store. He entered a * 

clothier's shop dose to the Bar, and bought a ready-made suit — 
fitting him not badly. He had a shave, a hair-cut, a shampoo. 
He bought an early Westminster Gazette, Everything going 
on as usual. England still there. • • . No wars, no revolu- | 

tions, no revivals. Not even rumors of war. . • • British 
working-men hobnobbing with municipalities in France. Ger- 
man scientific men hobnobbing with scientific men in England. 
Toasts and felicitous speeches. . . . Very few tragedies in the 
paper; and these hidden away in obscure corner paragraphs. 
Stocks and shares marking slight rises on the previous day's ^ 

prices. 

Everything rosy. 

Rosy faces of English girk in sunmier dresses; tanned faces 
of English lads. Electric cars; taxicabs. Shops packed with { 

new books. Shops crowded with pictures. Shops full of beau- 
tiful, costly, useful, comfortable, luxurious things. You could 
buy anything here, from a tooth-brush to a motor-boat; from 
a corkscrew to a grand piano. He went into a tea-shop and 
drank tea and ate prodigious numbers of variegated cakes. It 
was a treat to speak to an English girl. He had a Turkish I 

bath. ... A man was talking of flying machines. 

Clean, fresh, ready to face the world, he took the train 
up to London. But when he reached it it was dark, and 
raining; the streets were packed with soaked and depressed 
people under umbrellas. Flaming gin palaces, their lights like 
bleared eyes, drank in and disgorged their depraved fraternity. 
A bedraggled prostitute plucked him by the sleeve with a 
nauseous endearing epithet. 

His spirits sank again to zero. This was old London I And 
here his only welcome I 
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He drove to a small hotel near Waterloo Bridge. They 
eyed suspiciously a man without luggage. It seemed that 
the man in Manchester wanted to see the color of his money. 
. . . There was no difficulty about that. When he bought 
his outfit in Southampton, he had forgotten an umbrella. Al- 
though he had taken an omnibus over Waterloo Bridge, he 
was almost wet through. He had a steak in a dull coffee-room, 
attended by a dull and dingy waiter. The cloth was stained 
with gravy and condiments; the curtains of the window were 
speckled by the feet of many flies. Here and there were 
sticky papers holding flies dead, moribund, and vigorously alive: 
new arrivals, undeterred by the examples set forth so flaunting- 
ly, were constantly being trapped. The trap baited with cheese 
— the treacled fly-paper — the spider lurking in his web to hurry 
out and envelop in cloudy meshes the unwary — the flame luring 
the moth. How full of warnings and illustrations this world, 
to those who have eyes to seel Ledgar watched with some 
fascination the tiny, stupid, struggling creatures whom the de- 
lectable stickiness was luring to destruction. God, if there were 
a God, might not tempt, but He sanctioned countenanced, orig- 
inated temptation. Man himself might not tempt to evil. If 
he tempted others — if he yielded himself — ^Woc to him I Thou 
shalt not tempt thy fellow-man. Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God. . . . How can you? By saying, 'Tm going 
to smash things up and see what happens. Dare to punish me I 
I have a sneaking suspicion that You are really kind. I'm 
going to defy You, to oppose Your will. Then, if by any 
possible remote chance I am really lost, You will be very sorry." 
This is "grieving the Spirit." ... It is God's prerogative to 
tempt or countenance temptation. 

Ledgar, eating his steak, placed one of these papers on the 
table and made a tiny trail of sugar leading up to it. It was 
amusing to see the flies settle on the seductive path ; find their 
way to a heaven of stickiness and sweetness — ^which changed 
to a consternating hell. He released one fly for experiment. 
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It sidled away with clogged wings and feet. But it made a 
mess on the already sufficiently soiled cloth; he put it back 
again on to the paper. 

At the other side of the table sat a "Dickensy/' mid-Victor- 
ian, young-old man, with trim black whiskers, a pique tie and 
enormous cameo tie-pin, a turn-down collar and a flowered 
waistcoat. A person lugubrious, cadaverous, yet in some curi- 
ous way also spruce. He was eating, of all things in the world, 
half a lobster. 

Ledgar wished he had known that lobster was procurable. 
The steak was tough, the chip potatoes dry and brittle. 

"Wretched day, sir," said his vis-a-^is, sucking a claw. 

"A lovely morning and afternoon," said Ledgar. 

"Ah! You've just arrived, perhaps. It's been drizzling 
all day in London. We've not had an hour's sun this week." 

"Really? We had glorious sunshine at Southampton." 

"An interesting old town," said the gentleman sighing, and 
putting down his claw. "I was there some years ago to at- 
tend the funeral of a maternal aunt. Very sad; a most af- 
fectionate lady. Her death was a great shock to us all, it 
was so unexpected. She swallowed a fish-bone. ... I was 
much attached to her; she left me five hundred pounds and 
this tie-pin. I had the melancholy satisfaction of selecting the 
epitaph for her mourning-card. 'Now the Lord prepared a 
great fish. . . •' It was not actually a great fish, being a 
skate; still, it's the same thing. Everyone was very pleased." 

He cracked the back of his lobster. 

"Your family seem fond of fish," said Ledgar. "By the 
way, I should be careful with that portion. I believe it is 
frequently poisonous." 

"Oh, the dead men — ^yes — thank you, oh, yes, I know. Our 
family fond of fish? Passionately. At least — that's scarcely 
the word — ^very fond indeed. I love it. . . . But it sometimes 
brings me out in spots. Have you seen the evening paper, sir? 
This is the latest edition. Nasty train smash in the North. I 
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observe the death of an old friend in the death column. Angina 
pectoris. An unpleasant complaint; I have always been nervous 
of it. I suffer from a rather weak heart, and have had shoot- 
ing pains after eating. Do you think that might be angina?" 

''I should diagnose it after this meal as lobster," said Ledgar, 
taking the paper. 

''Ha, hal" The elderly-young man put down his portion 
of back in order to give a sickly smile. He recovered him- 
self immediately. "Still, it is scarcely a joking matter," he 
said. "Pains in the arm, fear of impending death, spasms of 
the heart. Spasms are always nasty. You get them in ar- 
senical poisoning. We had a case in our family. I had the 
melancholy satisfaction of being present at the exhumation six 
months after decease. The corpse, I may say, was very little 
impaired." He took out a small silver-stoppered bottle and 
popped into his mouth two or three while pilules. "Very little 
impaired. • . . Everyone was so pleased." He put up his back 
again. 

Ledgar thought it almost time to apply the closure. 

"Do you ever suffer from cramp, sir, at night?" persisted the 
stranger. 

"Not very frequently. ... By the way, speaking of lobsters, 
have you heard that story about the Jew who took his wife 
for a row? She fell overboard; and as they could not find 
the body, he left instructions with a friend to continue the 
search, and returned to town. By and by a telegram arrived; 
'Found body, covered with crabs and lobsters. Wire instruc- 
tions.' He reph'ed at once, 'Sell catch, and re-set bait.' " 

"How extremely interesting!" said his vis-a-vis, forking into 
his mouth a mass of soft lobster. "Had the lady been in the 
water long? Just fancy! If this lobster, now, was captured 
through the agency of a dead lady!" 

"Everyone would be so pleased," murmured Ledgar. "You 
should certainly write," he said, raising his voice a ^Ballade des 
dames du temps jadis, . . . Let me see. . • • 
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^'Prince, rienquerez, de sepmaine, 
Ou elles sont, ne de cest an. 
Que ce refrcdn ne vous remmne: 
Mais Off — le coquillage d^ anion f 

This had more success than the story; the gentleman opened 
his mouthy turned two fishy eyes solemnly upon Ledgar, stop- 
pered his mouth with lobster, and remained silent. 

Ledgar went to the window. It was still drizzling. He 
caught a glimpse between dark walls of the oily river reflect- 
ing here and there blurred lights. 

Not a cheerful evening. Not an evening on which to ven- 
ture out. • . . He sipped lukewarm gritty coffee from a break- 
fast-cup; smoked his pipe, exchanged half a dozen remarks 
chiefly about modem methods of sanitation with a stoutish gen- 
tleman who traveled in drain-pipes; half a dozen more mainly 
about the American canned goods trade with a thinnish gen- 
tleman representing a great pork-pie house — ^what a cheering, 
enlivening, exhilarating, cordial, hospitable, altogether heart- 
warming and heart-uplifting city London is to a lonely traveler 
arriving within its gates 1 — and went upstairs to bed. 

After breakfast the next morning he went, in a slight drizzle, 
to buy an umbrella in Fleet Street. It was a treat to be in the 
Street again. It was always full of ghosts to him; Johnson 
going back to tap the posts; Goldsmith mooning along, think- 
ing perhaps of the days when he went abroad to teach Eng- 
lish, forgetting the disadvantage of knowing no language but 
his own; Mayor Whittington, Mayor Gresham (found 
through the grasshopper). Mayor Walworth; Ben Jonson and 
his company at the Devil ; Richardson, lying now in St. Bride's 
. . . ghosts, ghosts, mixing everywhere with the ever-passing 
crowds. Here were shops; shops galore; shops worth looking 
into. How could anyone be dull in London! His mood 
changed. Here was a photographer's, with reproductions of 
masterpieces of painting and statuary; portraits of celebrities; 
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views of Greece, Italy, Egypt, Switzerland; color photographs 
under the stereoscope. 

"What's that glass thing, Mother?" a child was asking, of 
a lower middle-class mamma. 

"That? A stethoscope, of course. Must say it's kind of 
'em to fix it up for us in the window." 

A picture shop, with fine engravings and water-colors by 
good artists — ^nothing to pay for looking — ^a shop crammed with 
old books; foreign stamps and autographs in the window — a 
jeweler's with flashing diamonds, shining pearls, glowing ru- 
bies, glittering emeralds, shimmering opals — a window display- 
ing beautiful models of steam engines and locomotives — an- 
other window with models of liners, with masts, funnels, tiny 
port-holes, tiny boats on the davits. 

Plenty to see. 

Ledgar bought his umbrella; then remembered suddenly that 
he was within a few minutes' walk of Telfer. He had meant 
to go there some time ; it might as well be now. He climbed 
the steps to the agency. 

"Mr. Telfer in?" 

He gave his own name. 

The office-boy passed word to the type-writing lady, who 
knocked at the private door and announced the visitor. A 
brisk and apparently irascible conversation went on within; it 
seemed almost as if the interview of the first visit had been 
indefinitely protracted. 

By and by Ledgar was shown in. 

"How do you do, Mr. Telfer?" 

Telfer eyed him keenly, and received him without the small- 
est show of enthusiasm or even recognition. 

"Thank you, I'm as well as can be expected considering 
a beastly cold, the beastly state of the weather, and the 
beastly condition of the book-trade. It's worse than beastly; 
it's — it's bestiaL Now I do hope you're not one of those 
gentlemen who will insist on bringing me books. Because " 
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"Surely you recognize me? Fm Dunstan — Ledgar Dun- 
stan." 

"I beg your pardon ? I didn't catch the name." 

It was repeated. 

"Oh, my dear sir, my dear sir — " said Telfer reprovingly. 
"There really is no market for fairy tales." 

"I assure you " 

"I don't like to refer you to the Horse Marines. I don't 
like to suggest that I'm just a little ' too old for the con- 
fidence trick, or anything akin to it. I really don't like to be 
so rude as to mention the police. Good afternoon." 

"But I am — I am; I assure you " 

"I congratulate you on your particularly lively appearance 
as a corpse. No, no, no; I assure you that there's absolutely 
no market for the Reminiscences of a Spook. I admit you're 
a good specimen; poor Dunstan was, of course, rather bulkier 
and much flabbier; he was very pale, while you are as brown 
as a berry. He had a strawberry mark on his nose '* 

"I hadn't," protested Ledgar indignantly. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon; perhs^s I was thinking of Tom- 
kins. But you are lithe, more or less active, looking indeed 
fairly fit. Dunstan never really looked fit. You are an im- 
provement on your original. I should suggest your calling on 
Light, or the Occult Review, or — or the Review of Reviews, 
although I do not know if they would give you any opening. 
Or of course — ^Ah — Funny Bits, In person, of course. They 
might take you as a serial. I should advise old armor for the 
first call. Eh? I can lend you a tin opener as a small con- 
tribution. . . ." He became serious with almost alarming 
abruptness; spun round in his chair; shot out a quill pen in 
Ledgar's direction and said: 

"Look here, you know, Dunstan guillotined himself last 
December in Paris; his funeral was properly attended; I've 
seen his will in his own writing; he has been rotting in his 
grave six months. Now what's your game? I'm really not 
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such a fdol as I look. My looks always have been my misfor- 
tune. I was bom like this. My mother's first remark was 
'What an extraordinary child!' . . . You're like Dunstan, of 
course, in some respects; astonishingly like. I've mentioned the 
divergencies. Also you speak with a slightly di£Ferent ac- 
cent. . . . Who are you? What do you want?" 

Ledgar told as briefly as possible his adventures and experi- 
ences since leaving England. When he came to his first inter- 
view with the man at St. Jean du Doigt, Telfer pricked up 
his ears. He listened intently to the story of the broken honey- 
moon; the life in Paris; the encounter on the Quay; the 
tragedy and escape; and the subsequent incidents of Ledgar's 
stay in France. Now and then he asked a pertinent question. 
His interest seemed to center round the stranger. 

"What did he look like? Like you in build?" 

"A little heavier." 

'Ah I And pale — or brown?'* 

'Oh, tanned, decidedly. . . . You see we had both lived 
for months practically in the wind and sun and rain. Also, I 
have done a great deal of walking." 

"And — apparently — running," said Telfer drily. "Now I 
want to know more about this stranger. Like you in the face?" 

"It's diiHcult for me to say. I certainly thought so. I 
fancy my wife noticed some resemblance. Sufficiently like, 
certainly, for the face after death to be taken for mine. As 
it obviously was." 

"Well, the body had your clothes on. I must say your 
statement becomes all the more bewildering. If you really 
are Dunstan, why any sane man should behave as you have been 
behaving passes my comprehension entirely. Why all these 
monkey-tricks? Why upset your wife? Why let somebody 
else take her away, practically without saying 'I'd much prefer 
you didn't,' or 'Excuse me; she belongs to me.' Eh? . . . 
Why stay at a lumber shop in a low quarter of Paris when you 
could afford to stay at a decent hotel comfortably? Wh?ix 
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when you found the man had committed suicide in the shop, 
dress him up in your own clothes, knock over with a mummy 
the intelligent people who were anxious to assist you, half 
stifle them, and then, leaving part of your money, most of your 
goods, manuscripts, and a will — run away? Why, when you 
were making several hundreds a year comfortably as a writer, 
meander about a foreign country with a traveling circus? . • . 
It seems to me that, whoever you are, you are claiming to be 
a sufficiently ridiculous figure. . . . You write yourself down 
ass with a vengeance. I have heard of eccentricities of genius; 
I know it's supposed to be on the border-line of madness. I 
can't conceive of anything much more eccentric, or much mad- 
der, than the account you give me of yourself." 

"I know," said Ledgar helplessly. "It's insane — and yet it's 
true. You see, it's difficult for people with ordinary tempera- 
ments to understand what the imaginative, introspective, artistic 
temperament is capable of being and doing and becoming. It 
would take as long for me to explain as it took in thought 
and action. I admit that an ordinary person would be in- 
capable of behaving as I have behaved." 

"Thank the Lord," said Telfcr, "I've an ordinary tempera- 
ment — a very ordinary temperament. For one thing, I'm not 
a ghoul. If I found a dead man — ^with his head off — in my 
house, it would never occur to me to dress him up in^my clothes, 
pretend that he was myself, and run away. Brr, I couldn't do 
it. I'd want to get the chap out of sight and mind. I'd 
either fetch the police at once, or cover him over and wait until 
someone came." 

"Of course," said Ledgar. "So would anyone I suppose — 
except myself. I don't know. I'm telling you what I did. 
I can't tell you what I felt. I can't tell you all that went 
on inside my mind. I mean the boredom at everything; the 
sickness of life ; the longing to cut adrift from it all — ^without 
actual suicide. I admit I hadn't pluck enough for that An 
ordinary man would just have shot himself.'* 
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"Oh, I could understand that. I could understand a man 
being utterly bored with life; sick of it and of himself. Heaps 
of people do that. ... I should not myself; but then to me 
life seems rather decent. Besides, I've never had a wife taken 
away from me on my honeymoon." 

"There have been cases." 

"I know, but a thrashing would have kept them. Take 
Carlyle. . . • It's not a particularly engaging topic Brown- 
ing or Carlyle — in any case, and whatever truth there may be 
in tittle-tattle — ^Jane Welsh or Elizabeth Barrett would have 
found a stout ash-stick across their shoulders if they'd played 
any tricks. Browning and Carlyle were men. And Shake- 
speare. Jnd Henry the Eighth." 

"But not Ruskin?" 

"Hardly. . . . Not in the same way. A dear old — animal. 
No, no; of course the reverse of that. A dear old lady angel 
with crotchets. Of course he ought never to have married at 
all — I don't know, though — Why not? But he should have 
had nous enough to keep his wife. . . . Swift ought to have 
married — Stella. And whacked her if she wanted to change 
him. If you'd taken a stout stick to your wife at the start, 
you'd be the happiest pair now in Christendom. ... Eh?* 
You see your mistake?" 

Ledgar was silent. 

Telfer drummed on his desk for a few minutes. 

"There was a case some years back in the papers of a mait 
who slept one night in a common lodging house at Bow.; H^^ 
took the clothes of the patient in the next bed, and got away^ 
The man in bed died and was buried. Some time after thb 
fellow who had escaped put in a claim to some property. He 
couldn't prove his identity. 'Nonsense,' they said. 'You died 
on such and such a night in such and such a lodging house j and 
you are buried at Bow.' • . . Good afternoon." . 

"But — ^good God, Telfer, you must see for your^f that- 
I'm Dunstan. I admit I've been the biggest fod: in cti^cxvosa^ 
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I'm Dunstan for all that. What proof do you want? Hand* 
writing? You used to know my hand well enough. Look 
here; give me a sheet of paper and a pen." 

They were handed to him. 

He thought for a moment, and then wrote: 

''My name is Ledgar Dunstan. I was bom at Carne Bay» 
and was married at Beltinge to Mary Beltinge. . . •" 

He paused for a moment; it is a little difficult to write to 
order. 

He went on at last: 

"Then for the place where; where, I mean, I did encounter 
that most obscene and preposterous event, that draweth from 
my snow-white pen the ebon-colored ink, which here thou 
viewest, beholdest, surveyest, or seest." . . . 

He added to the words that had come suddenly into mind — 
the words, of course, of Amado's letter which the King of 
Navarre read to Costard — ^his address in Paris. 

Blotting the paper, he handed it across to Telfer. 

Telfer shot down his glasses, and examined it carefully. 

"Hm, the writing's certainly like. Smaller, though. Much 
smaller — at least, a good deal smaller. That's a peculiarity 
I've noticed of your writing. It has gradually dwindled dur* 
ing the years I've known you. Curious, that. Now most 
hands grow firmer and stronger if they don't remain stable. 
... Of course you're Dunstan. I've no real doubt of it. 
You may find it difficult, however, with such a ridiculous 
statement of events and affairs to establish your identity. 
There's just one question I want to ask you. Have you any 
of the other man's writing?" 

Ledgar took from his pocket the statement found in the 
shop after the suicide. 

"Why," said Telfer, "the writing's smaller even than your 
own. It might have been written with a pin. • . . Very curi- 
ous." He read the paper carefully; then rose and went to a 
pigeon-hole from which he took a pile of manuscript. 
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''I think this paper goes a long way to establish the truth 
of your statement. Now look at this. See?" 

The manuscript was in the same minute writing. 

Ledgar sat thunderstruck. 

"Well, the explanation's pretty simple. Last November I 
received this manuscript — which you see makes a good-sized 
book — ^under registered cover, from Paris. There was en- 
closed with it an anonymous note. I always think the best 
way to treat such communications is to put them in the fire. 
I was going to serve this in that fashion. Besides, the note 
itself was ridiculous; egotistic, bombastic — ^well, what you 
might call high-falutin'. He claimed to have discovered and 
to know, through a process of destruction, all the secrets of 
heaven and earth. He asserted that the book was absolutely 
unique in literature; that it stood isolated, a De Profundis 
such as had never yet been given to the world; a record of 
introspective criticism such as Renan suggests Nero might have 
written to the world's immense advantage. He claimed that 
his work had incalculable value to the scientist, the psycholo- 
gist, and the theologian. It would circulate in course of time 
almost as freely as the Bible; and was worth millions of pounds. 
Six months after its publication, the columns of every paper 
would be full of it, and it would be preached about from every 
pulpit. ... I fancy the letter must have been written some 
time back. From the conclusion of the book, he would, I 
think, have drawn in his horns a little about its value. . . . 
Of course such extravagant claims made me the more inclined 
to throw the thing away. But there was one very curious 
circumstance. Although he placed such an absurd value on 
his work, he asked nothing for it, and did not even affix his 
name or address. All he asked was that I should pigeon- 
hole the manuscript, reserve judgment about it, and await 
events. I should find later an ample justification. He hinted 
at great events being in gestation for the world, and certainly 
an event very tragic for himself. Then, and not till then, I 
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might publish the book, binding up some copies for special 
sale with an appendix in a kind of dog-Latin, which was also 
enclosed. 

"This made me hesitate. A lunatic who values his work 
at millions of pounds generally expects to see a little of his 
money, or at least to have the satisfaction of seeing his work 
in print. Eh? You would? I beg your pardon; of course 
you're only a kind of amateur lunatic. Well, I began to 
glance through the manuscript. I tell you quite frankly I 
expected very little. The writer made no secret of the fact 
that much of it had been written in a lunatic asylum. • . • 
He repeated at the very outset his claim to a place for his 
work beside the Bible itself; but it seemed to me rather neatly 
put, if the man was absolutely dotty. • . •" 

Telfer opened the manuscript. 

"This is a companion volume," he said, "to the Bible, show- 
ing the inner working of the machinery, the knots and inter- 
woven filaments and discolored threads on the reverse of that 
tapestry picture which so many hands, in so many places and 
at so many times, have gradually built up." He skipped two 
or three sentences. " 'Dante writes of those who, having lost 
their souls, wander for a time in misery on earth. This book 
is written, in the twentieth century, by a man who has lost 
)iis soul. . . .' 

"You see," Telfer continued, "the fellow has some idea at 
least of stringing words together. Now here you are again; 
the end of his Prologue — *As the clown in Pagliacci, plead- 
ing for audience from those whose hearts beat with the same 
passions, whose feet tread the same solitary way, as the actors 
on his stage, stands aside to sweep back the curtain — so I 
sweep aside the curtain that veils the tragi-comedy of my life. 
. . . Here is the story.' 

"Well, I read the manuscript through. In many respects, 
as a mere human document, it seemed to me remarkable. It 
might of course be fiction. I did not think so. The circum- 
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stances in which I obtained it were unusual. Do you remem- 
ber the case of the Manuscript in the Red Box? It was pub- 
lished with the seal of the Foundling Hospital upon it, and had 
some success. ... Of course. I did not and do not accept 
the point of view of the writer. I'm not a theologian ; it seems 
to me ridiculous to suppose that people are ever trapped and 
punished in the way he describes. Hallucination, delusion ; but 
no doubt, I think, that he believed it. The man's a degen- 
erate, driven raving mad by life through the manner in 
which he has conducted it. Suicide was quite a possible 
end to such a man. Eh? But he says some rather striking 
things. I 

''Here, for example. • • • He's writing about the number 
of people lost. 

" 'Lying sleepless in my cubicle, with only the recurrent 
striking of the clock, the bark of a distant farmhouse dog, and 
now and then the scream, the discordant song, the coughing, 
the unutterably hideous laughter of lunatics in my ears, I 
often speculated on this subject. When I collapsed first, I 
thought, "I am unique. I must be unique. My experience is 
so incredible." A little later I had a vision — an obsession — 
of countless multitudes, of whom I was only one. It was the 
Inferno of Dante, of Dore; the hdl of the Last Judgments 
of the old masters, in which from the bar of Divine Justice, 
the finally impenitent are flung headlong. • • . Then again I 
had a strange experience. In my brain passed incessantly dur- 
ing many hours the refrain of 'Three Blind Mice." This 
sounds ridiculous; I attach little importance to it. . • • In a 
similar way, when I felt prompted to look up at the name 
"Newman" above an undertaker's shop, the thought that 
it indicated some form of progressive reincarnation crossed 
my mind. Of course I do not attach much importance to that. 
I distinguish between such suggestions and what I know to be 
truth. At the time when the refrain occupied my mind and 
the name caught my eye, I was not iti a fit ^^xiAccbs^fCL Vsv tss<i 
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observations to be of permanent or reliable value. • • • The 
Bible in two or three cases used the word "Many*' in con- 
nection with the lost. Many are called; few chosen. Many 
take the broad path leading to destruction. Many shall say 
in that day. . . . Yet it has become my Hrm and settled con- 
viction that two only are lost; Judas Iscariot and Anti-Christ. 
Lost irretrievably, irrevocably, hopelessly, eternally. You 
cannot pin the Creator down to a word or text or phrase. 
He is too amazingly clever, too subtle, too ingenious. Fling 
that word at Him; challenge Him with the fact that He said 
"Many," giving you a hopeless picture of incredible cruelty; 
when after all only two were lost. "You will find it is not in 
the original Aramaic"; "The word has been mistranslated, or 
had two original meanings"; "Those who have studied the 
subject more deeply than yourself are aware that St. Meriadec, 
in forty manuscript treatises on these texts, proved conclusively 
that they had no proper place in the canon." He has you 
everywhere. He won't give you a leg to stand on. He knows 
too much. . . . But of course the great retort is this, "What 
do I care about a word? I deal in something immeasurably 
greater, infinitely more important. I deal in the souls of 
words. . . . Are there few that be saved? What is that to 
thee? Do your duty. See that yoii are saved." When I 
write of these two, I believe also that very many incur a kind 
of minor damnation; not eternal, but very terrible. And 
that some are annihilated. Those who have become rubbish, 
but not hopelessly and antagonistically malignant rubbish. A 
man (I am giving my own experience) loses the soul. He 
is given just a chance. Do something that will humiliate your 
pride now; obey in one galling instance; I will let you die. 
You struggle to accept, and suffer no more. You refuse — ^and 
die. . . . There is a great deal of the Jew about God. He 
will have the pound of flesh. He is the austere man. Very 
kind, just — but inflexible.' " 
Telfer moistened his finger and turned to another page. 
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" 'Anti-Christ is described as ^'having eyes." Of course. 
. • • Yes; but here you have a commentary on the single eye, 
through which the body is filled with light. "Having eyes'' 
means eyes constantly restless, drinking in evil with the good ; 
not discriminating, not rejecting, not discarding; taking every- 
thing in, and preferably perhaps the morbid, the ugly, the 
cruel, the repulsive, the forbidden, the bad. The single eye 
selects. It says, "This is good; it shall enter — that bad; I 
forbid its entrance." . • • People, not taking me seriously, 
but willing to listen, have asked whether I understand by hell 
a place or a condition. I thought of it once — because since 
childhood it has held my thoughts — as Miltonic, Dantesque, 
Plutonic; beyond misty Styx, the muffled oars of Charon bear- 
ing many in the black craft to a coast of black cliffs and 
beetling crags, in which deep riven gorges led to immense 
echoing halls where Satan and his vassal-kings sat enthroned. 
And then I thought of it as the place of fire and chains and 
brimstone. But my conception narrowed and became in a 
sense more genial ; it was a roistering, drinking, smoking, card- 
playing haunt of the bold and bad — and picturesque. At- 
tractive rather than repellent; immeasurably more attractive 
than heaven, with its harps, and white gowns, and palms and 
psalms and singing. And — strangely enough-^heaven became 
extraordinarily small to me. I dreamed one night, soon after 
my breakdown, of these regions. Max Beerbohm's cartoon of 
Lord Tennyson reading his poems to Queen Victoria seemed 
the basic idea of this. A vast empty space — almost empty — 
but in the center a tiny patriarchal God surrounded by still 
tinier worshipers. Of course that doesn't agree with Heine. 
Heine makes the angels who carry round the steaming tureens 
of duck and other edibles apologize ever so sweetly to the saints 
on whose toes they tread. That argues a rather crowded 
heaven. In hell they don't apologize. ... I know now that 
hell is rather a condition, a state, than any place. It is the 
complete absence of God, of goodness, of love. It is what 
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lies down, down, down, below everything that sane men value. 
It is chaos, filth, misery, agony, noise, WAR. It is the 
blowing to infinitesimal pieces (none of which ever dies) of 
a spirit absolutely evil. How can a spirit be blown to pieces? 
I don't know. How can a cloud be shredded into a thousand 
tiny clouds?' 

"He writes a little later," continued Telfer, "about the im- 
possibility of proving to anyone his condition. 'It speaks 
extraordinarily well for humanity,' he says, 'that it should be 
impossible for one who is lost to convince a single living 
creature. Such an event is so remote from the experience 
even of the world. You have to be absolutely bad. Hate, 
falsehood, impurity, dishonor incarnate. Not a speck or spark 
of good anywhere. And mankind will not believe it possible. 
This adds immensely to the diiSculty in which I am placed. 
Why should it be incredible? I say, "You are aware that 
many people, and especially those exceptionally brilliant, man- 
age to wreck their lives. You are aware that brilliant people 
are often very stupid. I claim to have traveled to the very 
ends of the two roads, of folly and of crime. Why not? I 
explored." I thought "It will make a wonderful book. No 
one has gone all the way. No one has dared to go all the 
way." I traveled backwards through life. I saw men of all 
ages and all climes in blank perplexity about life and death; 
formulating their inadequate creeds; guessing, and wanting to 
know; looking at their dead and thinking "What is at the back 
of it all?" Of course the proper answer, and the adequate 
answer for most people, is "Love." If you are content not 
to cut too deep — Love. I made the mistake of going just' 
beyond the pale of that. Since I have claimed no privileges, 
no enlargement, why should not my statement be consider- 
ed judicially — I am simply stating facts. No one would 
be so stupid? I have been. So base? I have been. . . . 
I admit criminality and stupidity. I resent being told 
that now, when I am startled into absolute and almost 
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exaggerated sanity by what I have seen and done, I am in- 
sane.' 

"A little later," Telfer went on, "he asserts the necessity 
for a reaffirmation and restatement of God 'and (even more 
important) the devil. Picturesque Miltonic, Byronic, and 
Corellian conceptions of Satan have done— certainly to me — 
incredible harm. He is not a gentleman. He is not magnifi- 
cent, superb, in his isolation and his revolt. He is — the chief 
scribe and Pharisee of Christ's denunciation. A plausible ex- 
terior: inside dead men's bones and undeanness. A mean, con- 
ceited, slinking, prowling creature, going on his belly. The 
first Duke of Cambridge had a habit of making audible com* 
ments in church upon the service. For instance, at the sug- 
gestion of giving half of one's goods to the poor, he muttered 
"Too much, too much; I don't mind giving a tenth. . . •" 
"Miserable sinners" would bring forth the protest, "No, no; 
not so miserable neither" ... I used to resent bitterly the 
description in certain hymns of human beings as "miserable 
worms." I was too blind to see how aptly I myself was 
named. . . . Satan is described most aptly also by that word. 
. . . A Worm.' " 

Telfer turned rapidly over several pages. "For all his self- 
accusation, he still seems to feel a certain bitter resentment 
against God. Tor this short, marred, broken, wretched busi- 
ness of my life,' he says, *You, Who put me here. You Who 
allowed me to be tempted. You Who puzzled me, mete out 
a punishment like this! You get me down in a comer of 
a drain, and pump agony into me for ever I Your Justice and 
Your Love are Academic. Before I die I sting. You Jewish 
God; I expose You — listen, all who worship; He is not 
Omnipotent; He is powerless before the will of any human 
being; He has no power over Time.' 

"In many places," Telfer said, "the book is incredibly bit- 
ter. Swift might have written it. That leads me to think 
niore than anything else that it is not merely a work of the 
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imagination. • • • He has an extraordinary hostility towards 
the whole asylum system and its administration ; not so much 
against officials, as the system itself and the routine. Again 
and again he returns to this subject. 'Have just been speak- 
ing to Reyndl/ runs one of his notes. 'He has been here six 
months; and I have never seen so great an alteration in any 
lad. When he came he looked fairly healthy; was very self- 
assertive; truculent even in an agreeable way. Argued vigor- 
ously in defense of Catholicism; said that he was a Catholic, 
believed the Catholics were right, meant in spite of any op- 
position to remain a Catholic. Now he is pale, thin; a re- 
production — in flesh and bone — of the pictures of Smike. He 
wanders here and there, dazed and aimless; stands stock still; 
has generally a vacuous air. "Why am I here?" he asked 
me in a low voice, and a manner suggesting nervousness lest 
he should be overheard. "Why are we here?" "We have 
not been well," I said. "I want to go away; to work. Will 
you pray with me?" He knew that I was certainly not a 
Catholic. "You had better see a priest." "Cannot you say 
a few prayers?" '*I will speak, if you like, to the Engli^ 
chaplain. But you had better sec your own priest. Why not 
go to church?" 'They won't let me." "Oh, I daresay they 
will if they think you well enough." . . . He is guided and 
pushed and jostled up and down stairs by attendants; hectored 
and bullied ; flung violently into chairs. The lad is absolutely 
cowed. He is frightened of everyone. What spirit he had 
is absolutely crushed and broken. . . . What right have these 
sane and strong people to do this to a lad placed in their 
charge for treatment?' . . . Again, 'I was awake nearly all 
night owing to Jekyll, who was coughing, spitting, moaning, 
and choking in the next cubicle. He is in the last stages of 
phthisis. All day he wanders in one room, wretched, hollow- 
eyed, hollow-chested, spitting in and round a spittoon. He 
moans, groans, makes horrible noises. At meals he sits at 
table with others. ... In more senses than one, this is not an 
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isolated case. We have had similar ones; and also cancer. 
But he is the most aggressively noisy and unpleasant. At 
the other end there are five spacious rooms for less than forty 
patients. Here over twenty are shut up in two smaller rooms 
year in and out. . • • The wider world carries on its vigorous 
campaign against consumption. In railway carriages are 
notices; on lamp-posts are notices; expectoration is punishable 
by fine. . . . Here are helpless patients with whole lungs 
shut up at close quarters for weeks and months with a man 
in this condition. Already I see indications of the disease 
spreading to others. The cushions on which he sits must be 
reeking with dry sputum. These patients, unable in any way 
to help themselves, may not have pocket-knives; may not have 
nail-scissors; may not have matches. Yet they are exposed 
to this and similar dangers. . . • The man is not to blame. 
He is dying — an unconscionable time about it — and has not 
the least idea how to die comfortably. He should be in bed 
in an open-air shelter. Attendants harry and hustle him like 
the rest. . • . How scandalous and iniquitous this asylum sys- 
tem is I The superintendent at Canford is so charming and 
efficient a man that one finds it difficult to realize that he 
must be held responsible. In these places nothing is lacking 
that shall confirm and push over cases already on the border- 
line. People outside should be brought to realize that in 
sending their friends to asylums they are, in very many cases, 
sending them to something infinitely worse than prison. . . • 
The superintendent here would not consent to have a man 
in .the last stages of this disease shut up within four walls 
constantly with him and with his family; eating and drinking 
from the same vessels — never sterilized, and often inadequately 
cleaned; sleeping in the next bed. For a long time Jekyll 
was in one of the public dormitories. A man who slept next 
to him complained to me of the almost intolerable nui- 
sance. . • . 

Telfer put back the manuscript. "Poor devill I ^i^ccic. 
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it's real enough. He's seen, and he knew. . . • Have you 
any knowledge of these places? Do you think he draws a 
fancy picture of their horrors?" 

"They're pretty bad," said Ledgar. "I spent a few hours 
once at Canford. And that's by way of being a show place. 
• . . What do you propose to do about the book?" 

"I haven't settled. There seems no doubt that the man's 
dead enough. His suicide doesn't seem to have thrown so- 
ciety out of gear to the extent he imagined. Megalomania, 
I suppose. After me, the deluge. He asks in one place that 
should tremendous events in the history of humanity happen — 
war, revival, reformation — ^men should, before pointing the 
finger to potentate, to vague spiritual wickedness in high or 
low place, ask themselves the question: 'Can this possibly 
be because one soul of God's creation has fallen from His 
love, and is irrevocably lost?' Myself, I don't profess to 
know anything about it. It's Greek to me. ... I tlon't 
quite know what to do about the book. There's the diffi- 
culty of property, for one thing. Has he next of kin? It's 
awkward, dealing with a lunatic's affairs. Once a lunatic, too, 
always a lunatic. I knew a very delightful fellow; a leader 
writer on the Daily Cablegram. He made a thousand a 
year; had a jolly flat in town and hosts of friends; a charming 
wife and kiddies. . . . His wife took to drink. He lost his 
berth through a change of proprietors and politics. She left 
him, with the youngsters on his hands. Naturally enough he 
had a breakdown. They sent him to Canford for a rest cure. 
... Of course he's no earthly good now; never will be. Be- 
fore, people listened to his opinions. Now — well, he's been in 
an asylum. That damns him, I see him sometimes; a nice, 
capable chap. But whatever he says I think — I can't help 
thinking — 'He's had a bee in his bonnet. He's spent so long 
among people who never by any chance or possibility make a 
correct statement about anything. How much may I believe?* 
See? . • • By the way, have you had lunch?" 
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'Not yet." 

'Q)me along, then. . • . Well, it's pretty dear to me that 
our man has made a mess of things, and finished off with a 
not uncommon form of religious mania. All rot about his 
being damned. No one's that. At least ... the deuce of 
it is his argument seems to me quite logical. He says he's 
worn his soul out; squandered it; frittered it away. You 
can't tell what's inside a lunatic — or any other man, for that 
matter. It's like looking at a sealed letter, a closed box. 
There may be writing on the outside; but the writing may 
not really help you. Next to your old locker in my office 
there's one that used to belong to Vernon Darche. He's a 
big man, you know. There are his initials — ^V.D. What do 
you expect to find? Big cheques for royalties waiting for 
him? Agreements for books, plays, translations, films? First 
editions? Manuscripts worth fortunes? . . . Open the locker. 
A pair of old sidespring boots that I wear on wet days; an 
old suit of pajamas and a worn-out toothbrush in case I have 
to make a sudden rush out of town. . • . The most insidi- 
ously dangerous person is the complete and artistic hypocrite. 
He'll deceive the very elect. There's no getting square with 
him. Know my Bible? Oh, well, I had a lot of it crammed 
into me, like most other kids. I'll tell you a queer thing 
I did just after I'd read the book. I went on Sunday afternoon 
to a chapel just off the Stockwell Road. I entered the Sunday 
School. Packed, smelly, noisy place; men jabbering about 
the lesson, kids round 'em jabbering about everything else on 
God's earth; fussy little man at a raised desk playing with a 
bell and hammer — I believe there is a game called Bell and 
Hammer. On the walls — texts, pictures of old men in green 
and blue and red nightshirts with dusters or antimacassars tied 
round their heads. Bright yellow camels. A green baize 
board with a picture of a centipedey idol with several legs and 
arms; a photo of a lot of improper black kiddies mid nodings 
on, and another of the same kids in European dress — ^much 
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good may it do 'em. . . . A pink paper issued by some local 
Bible Association, with short explanations of the month's texts. 
When the old lady who arranged it hadn't anything sensible 
to put, she remarked 'How precious!' 'Thank God for that,' 
*Very true!' ... If there's one thing more than another 
likely to send a fellow to the dogs, I should say it was the 
awful piffle with which religion is smothered and developed. 

''There was a young man at a table stamping pink forms 
with a rubber stamp. I asked him if there was a Bible class. 
He showed me into a room where an old buffer with his beard 
tied under his chin — at least, it looked tied — ^was expounding 
a passage about the Tabernacle. You see the book threw an 
extraordinary light on a good deal that's obscure in the other 
Book. Take one thing; the disciples. He sketched out their 
characters one by one; Judas first; Thomas, John, Peter. . . . 
I don't say it hasn't been done before. It's been done ad 
nauseam. Peter impulsive; John affectionate; Thomas scep- 
tical, and so on. Only Fd never seen it done exactly as this 
chap did it. His idea was that the disciples hadn't been 
chosen at random; they were types specially selected for a 
world-religion so that every human type should be represented. 
Thomas for instance, was the scientist, the man who believed in 
touch and the scientific method. He worked it out rather 
well. . . . It's unfortunate that really capable, brilliant, gifted 
men rarely deal with the Bible seriously and intelligently. If 
Mark Twain, now, tackles Scripture, it's to make some joke 
about Eve's surprise at the queer antics of her first baby. A 
commentary by Mark Twain, not Dryasdust work but funny 
and dead-earnest at the same time, would be worth any amount 
of money. With that gift of humor, he'd get a dozen times 
as much out of the text as half the standard commentators 
do. Eh? Here we are." He stopped at the door of a res- 
taurant in the Strand; and then changed his mind. "On sec- 
ond thoughts, we'll go to the club. It's not a Ritz or a 
Carlton; but if you've been pigging it in woods and cara- 
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van s What was I saying? Oh, about Mark Twain. 

Why don't these chaps set their wits to work? As literature 
alone it's a great Book. Fancy H. G. Wells on the Apoca- 
l)rpse; Thomas Hardy on Job; W. W. Jacobs on the Gospel 
according to St. Mark — or we'd give him something Pauline; 
Treves or Conan Doyle on Luke; Zangwill on Isaiah. They'd 
learn and they'd teach. Eh? . • . This old buffer didn't 
teach me much. He meant well; he was very kind — but 
damned prosy, and he didn't quite understand. What satis- 
fied his intelligence didn't satisfy mine. He asked me to tea 
in the vestry. Two kinds of cake. ... I didn't go again. 
... Of course I had my whack of the Bible, as I say, when 
I was a kid; still, I thought there might be some new light 
thrown on it. ... It seems to me that Christian people set 
to work to capture converts in such a way that the most in- 
telligent boys are very ofen sickened and repelled at the very 
start. Very likely I do them an injustice. They mean well. 
... I stayed once with a brother-in-law of mine who's a Non- 
conformist parson in Bedfordshire. They asked me for three 
weeks. I couldn't stick more than three days. Prayers first 
thing; long lesson; texts round from the kiddies in which 
Uncle Jim must join. Long grace, and baby's own little grace. 
Would I help Jennie with her Scripture clock? Would I 
hear Effie's chapter? Didn't I think it was very kind of dear 
Jesus to die for me? • • . This from little Polly. I reduced 
her father almost to tears, by telling her that it was by no 
means certain Jesus Christ ever lived or died at all; and that 
she'd better wait until she was older before thinking much 
about it. • . . Prayers at night; special petition, 'God Bless 
poor Uncle Jim' from Papa. • . . After the third day, I said 
to my sister, 'Look here, Polly, I can't breathe in this atmos- 
phere for three weeks. You're too godly for a miserable sinner 
like me. I can't live up to it. I've scarcely had a wink of 
sleep since I came down here. Last night I must have been 
out of bed twenty times saying my prayers. You sfce.^ 1 ^"55^ 
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up, and diink suddenly "Did I remember to say my prayers?" 
And the awful thought comes over me like a cold water douche, 
"I don't believe I did." So I hop out of bed and say 'cm, 
and go to sleep again with a clear conscience; and wake up 
again in cold shivers — and hop out again to be on the safe 
side. No. It's too exciting for me; at my age I'm past it. 
I like gentler exercise. Damn it all, Polly, you aggressively 
Christian people do make Him so much like the petticoated 
President of a Mothers' Meeting.' Eh ? Here we are." 

"Why, it's the Melpomene," said Ledgar, with sudden recol- 
lection. 

"That's it, my boy — do you know it?" 

"I came here one night with a man I know — ^Tidmarsh.** 

"Tidmarsh? Tidmarsh? Not Tid— Oh, I know." 

"He expected you, but you didn't turn up. I saw Croker 
and Parrish." 

They had entered the dining-room, and the elderly man 
with the thin wisp of hair and two opposite teeth took Telfer's 
hat and stick. 

"Parrish? That old fool!" Mr. Parrish was at the table. 
"Hullo, Parrish, think of angels — ^we were just talking about 
you." They took their seats. Telfer and Croker were dis- 
cussing the situation in Ireland. Croker thought there would 
be civil war. ("Great events in gestation?") Parrish thought 
not, and spoke a good deal about disinfected areas. 

"We've just been discussing another rather interesting topic," 
said Telfer; "broken men. Men who've gone — ^not actually 
down, but under." He mentioned two or three names. 

"Lord Charles Brandon, too," said Parrish. "He was an- 
other. You hear a good deal about his wife. He married be- 
neath him; an organic marriage. No one ever hears of him 
now. He was quite a conspicuous member of society once. 
Wrote some really exquisite verse. No one knows where he is; 
no one cares. He exists ; but he's dead." 

"Perhaps he went for the Foreign Legion," said another 
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roan at the table. ''When I was in Algiers I met several of 
'cm there. But you find broken men in all sorts of queer 
places. In Tunis, now, I came across an Englishman driving 
a lot of old Arab women and soldiers about in a tramcar. . . . 
And in Finland I found another chap who'd lived so long 
among Finnish lumbermen that he'd forgotten his own lan- 
guage." 

"Yes . . . but they're the strong bad men. There's an- 
other type altogether. The weak, pig-headed, vicious man 
who's never done a really bold stroke of vice — or virtue — ^in 
his life, and has gone under." 

"Well— Brandon," said Parrish. "And— Austin Coyne." 
"Ah, that's the most notable case of decadence," said 
Croker. "I knew him slightly. Extraordinarily brilliant! 
Never seemed to me quite wholesome at the best of times; 
always the hint of will o' the wisp — ^gascs generated by put- 
rescent vegetation under the surface. A phosphorescent, brim- 
stony genius; not eminently sane and wholesome like Shake- 
speare's and Browning's. But amazing genius none the less. 
That was an awful smash. I was looking through Hiram 
Quincey's Recollections the other day, and came across his 
visit to Europe in the late eighties — I suppose it was. Coyne 
was at the zenith then. Quincey met him at the Duke of 
Hungerford's. I forget who was there; half social and b'terary 
and artistic London. Half Who's Who. But Coyne and his 
'handsome wife' (poor girl!) were the central figures. He 
kept them in roars and ripples; every word an epigram, a 
bon mot. Like rapier-play — but rapier-play in the light of 
some iffnis fatuui — ^his talk. • • • A dozen years, perhaps less, 
after that was written, I was in the South of France doing 
the motoring and yachting for my paper. ... I met a jolly 
old naval captain and his wife (by the way, I promised to 
send her foreign stamps). We were driving on the Estorel 
Promontory one afternoon; and in the sun and dust I saw 
a heavy figure slouching along, in ill-fitting clothes — dust 
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nearly to the neck. As we passed the face turned towards us 
for a second — ^flabby, unwholesome, great hanging dewlaps — 
eyes dull, glazed, lifeless. And the expression — ^utter, abso- 
lute hopelessness! A man very ill, very wretched, very lonely. 
A wreck; a pariah; you could tell it in the very hunching of 
the shoulders and dragging of the feet. Awfully tired — ^trudg- 
ing out of day to the sunset. I recognized him, though. He 
used to come inside here sometimes; and all the room would 
flock round him. 'Coyne!' I said. He gave me just one 
look, and went on. ... I tell you, his eyes hatmted me for 
weeks." 

"What happened to his wife?" 

"Dead, too, poor thing." 

"But diere's a yam that he isn't dead at all," said Par- 
rish. "His cousin — I think it was — ^asserted that he was still 
alive; that the death and funeral were put-up jobs; that he'd 
been seen alive, and is now in some obscure part of India." 

"What rot!" said Croker. "He's as dead as nails. Good 
thing too, for him and everybody else." 

"I don't know that the other story's so improbable, though," 
said Telfer. "He may be alive." 

Parrish sniffed. "So may Qbeen Anne. It isn't very likely. 
Why should he play at being dead and buried?" 

"Why should a man want to commit suicide without kill- 
ing himself, and be dead without dying?" asked Telfer. "Pass 
the mustard, Dick. It's an odd thought, when you look at 
the map of the world, that if you knew you mig^t put your 
little finger down on this place and that where the most amaz- 
ing tragedies, secrets, scandals are buried — or rather walk 
about in an existence and world utterly foreign to the one 
for which they were intended. Those are the broken men I 
mean. Men who once had their own place among others; 
men who had fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters once; 
perhaps wives and children. Lost men; men who have gone 
under. Men with gifts very often; writers, artists, musicians. 
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But men handicapped in queer ways that Minded them to life's 
benefits and duties. Eh? Outcasts now; forgotten and never 
mentioned by those who knew them. Pottering about in mis- 
ery in dim Flemish villages, French cities, Australian back- 
woods. The long-dead whom no man knows. The John 
Orths of society. Eh? Damn it, Dunstan, I'm almost be- 
ginning to believe." 

''But," came a voice from another table, "no man's forced 
to be a blag, is he? I mean, why do these chaps want to 
wreck things? I suppose God don't want 'em to, nor other 
men " 

"Shut up, Tidmarsh, it's beyond your brains, what we're 
talb'ng about. The whole point is that these men miss the 
way because they very often can't understand their handi- 
caps. They get hold of a wrong-headed notion either that 
a brilliant man is expected to be a beast — or that he can't 
help being one. I've heard Coyne discuss free will and de- 
terminism. It was awfully witty and smart; but somehow 
you felt 'The fellow really doesn't know whether one can or 
cannot help doing things. He's muddled about life. He 
doesn't know whether he's on his head or his heels.' " 

"I call that bally rot," said Tidmarsh, who appeared to 
have just come in. ''Of course you can help what you do. 
These chaps seem to me to miss the point of life." 

"Oh, and pray what is the point of life?" asked Croker. 

"Why, youVe jolly well got to go and love people, and 
do things to help them. Then you don't have time to worry 
about what smashed up Coyne and fellows like him." 

Ledgar went across to Tidmarsh. "Hullo, Tidmarsh, what 
are you doing here?" he asked. "In office hours." 

"Hullo I But these aren't office hours, don't you know. 
It's Saturday. You chaps with all your time on your hands 
don't take notice of little things like half-holidays. • • • Be- 
sides, I've gone up since I saw you last. I'm sub-manager of 
the Bloomsbuiy Branch now." 
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^'Congratulate you. . . . You know Teller. Come and 
have your cofiiee at our table." 

''What are you doing this afternoon?" said Tidmarsh when 
he was seated. "Come to a matinee widi me. And then come 
and see the wife. We've brought out another edition since 
I saw you. Nice little production ; gilt top and mottled edges. 
• . • Chuck over that Globe, Jimmie — ^the advertisement 
sheet'U do. You don't want all the Globe to yourself. Here 
we are." He ran over a list of plays, and then submitted the 
paper to Ledgar. 

The Importance of Being Earnest — ^how'U that do?" 

'Righto— Coming, Telfcr?" 

I'm sorry. I'm going to read the Bible. Pve got up to 
Haggai. He's too fascinating to be left. Or was he a she? 
Haggai sounds feminine." 

Telfer asked Ledgar about his plans. The question of 
existing copyrights might be waived for the present; there 
was no reason why he should not do other work in the mean- 
time. What did Dunstan propose to do now? 

He had thought of running down to Canford to see Gor- 
don Beltinge and have his identity fully established. As far as 
possible, he would probably resume his old life. 

He and Tidmarsh went to see The Importance of Being 
Earnest, ... It was difficult to realize that a play brimming 
with life, sparkling with wit and epigram and paradox, was 
the work of a man whose name had become a byword — ^whose 
name, indeed, had been excluded even from his own playbills. 
The house tittered, giggled, hummed, buzzed, exploded, roared, 
screamed — shrieked with laughter. In the boxes; and in the 
gallery ; in the stalls, and in the pit. Critics, deadheads (if there 
were any), audience, commissionaires, firemen, policemen, pro- 
gram-sellers — guffawing, chuckling, shaking, rocking with 
laughter; openly, or apologetically behind screening hands. 
And when Ernest appeared in his deep mourning, holding the 
black-edged handkerchief 1 1 The house yelled. • • • Difficult to 
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think that all these quivering frames, all these eyes wet with 
laughter, were the work of a man lying forsaken, scorned, 
loathed, in a Parisian grave. . . • "The deuce of a pity," said 
Tidmarsh, as they came out. 'Toor devil I But why couldn't 
he run straight when he had so much ?" 

"Perhaps because the one thing he was called upon to give 
up — the one gratification — ^was the one thing he was not pre- 
pared or willing to give up. Sex plays such a tremendous part 
in human life." 

Ledgar had very little to say as they made their way to 
Tidmarsh's small home. An awful, horrible, sordid tragedy, 
that business; and to ordinary people so inexplicable. He was 
glad Tidmarsh had had the grace to say "Poor devil." There 
was a good deal more in old Tidmarsh than he had suspected 
in the office days. . • . For this man some people at least 
were sorry. For Nero, Acte and one or two others had been 
soriy. • • • If either of these had gone not part of the way 
but all I Had crushed out all the good, down to the last 
spark I 

No pity then, he thought. No pity; absolute loneliness and 
isolation. Jn one — utterly alone. Choosing isolation; choos- 
ing loneliness; choosing the gladal coldness of complete separa- 
tion from mankind. No one to pity! no one to help. "You 
chose; you must abide by your choice. You hated all man- 
kind. All mankind hates you; loathes your memoiy; wishes to 
forget you." A doom unspeakably terrible, to perish encased 
in the armor of a towering pride, self-sufficient, infran- 
gible. 

Mrs. Tidmarsh was caught in the operation of Saturday- 
evening tubbing; the new edition revealing itself as undressed 
kid. They had quite a respectable little dinner. Evidently 
,Ti<iniarsh had reconciled himself quite comfortably to the 
thought that you may not change your partners. • • • After 
dinner, a double-knock announced a visitor. The dap- 
per, Dorcas-meetingy little man who entered, carrying a CMOt 
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under his arm, was introduced as a cousin of Mrs. Tidmarsh's. 

''And of the Misses Britten, I believe?" said Ledgar as he 
was introduced. 

^ "Why, yes. . . • Do you know them? On the other side." 
A cryptic statement meaning that through his father he was 
a cousing of Mrs. Tidmarsh ; through his mother, of Great and 
Little Britten. 

Music, recitations, and cards filled in the evening very pleas- 
antly. Mrs. Tidmarsh played and sang. Ledgar, faced by 
the alternatives of his schooldays — "Sing a song, do a dance, 
tell a tale, or run the gauntlet" fell back on scraps of memory 
for recitations. The habitual sadness of evening, enhanced 
always or nearly always (except when he was able to forget 
himself) by happy company, fell upon him as the evil spirit, 
unquiet, melancholy, fell in olden time on Saul the King. • • • 
He thought of that wretched, broken, hopeless being, dragging 
his weary steps towards die sunset. He thought of the re- 
cluse of St. Jean. Had he, as he claimed, gone all the way, 
to the bitter, agonizing end? • • • Even more lonely had 
been his death. No friend ; no pity ; he said that he asked and 
could ask for none. Ledgar remembered Telfer had told 
him that through the manuscript ran like a refrain a call to 
his dead mother. "Mother. ... I, who had no love, fling 
you my love across the awful years. All the love I should 
have had, I throw you." 

He had compared the intensity of his own sufferings with 
those of Christ whom he had scorned and rejected. Christ 
and Anti-Christ, says Merejkowski, are one. A mystic say- 
ing. To other men, to outward seeming, like Christ. • • • But 
within. • • • 

"What is Your Gethsemane," he had cried, "to my Steele? 
Or the anguish of Calvary to Billericay?" • • • He had been 
first in the asylum at Steele; had lived for a short time at 
Billericay before his breakdown. i 

"If he had gone all the way; if he was irrevocably lost; if he 
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were indeed Anti-Christ — I at least am sorry for him," said 
Ledgar defiantly to an unknown God. . • • 

And so, now, he chose from his not ample store, Henley's 
lines on death. Very, very quiet and sad that requiem; the 
closing of the day, the pale opalescent coloring of the sky, the 
late lark singing — Death. . . • And then, ransacking memory, 
he chose a fragment of Blackie's translation of the Aga- 
memnon: 

Jk/ many an Argive heart today 
Is pricked with wail and mourning. 
Knowing how many went to Troy, 
From Troy how few returning! 
The mothers of each house shall wait 
To greet their sons at every gate; 
But alas! not men, but dust of men 
Each sorrowing house receiveth. 
The urn in which the fleshly case 
Its cindered ruin leaveth. 

Great events in gestation. . . . Would such as these come 
again upon the world ? 

And, after that — at the evening's close, when the repertoire 
of each seemed to have been exhausted — ^would the banjoist 
give them the "Chinese Patrol" ? So once more the steady, in- 
sistent beating of the gray rain fell from the sky void of 
color; and once more the innumerable feet of the generations 
moved and passed; legion upon legion, gray shades of dead 
and living. 

Cruel, cruel, sad and cruel. 

Tidmarsh did not care for it. He liked livelier measures. 
It gave him creepy feelings down his back. Let's have some- 
' thing jolly, something lively to finish up with. A nigger mel- 
ody; a dance — that dance of pickaninnies once again. 

So on the edge of the rice swamp, in the scorching sun, the 
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little chocolate niggers danced, and the grizzled uncles and 
full-bosomed aunts clapped and stamped. . • . But it was the 
Death sonnet, the lost warriors of the Agamemnon, die beat 
of countless feet in beating rain — ^that darkened Ledgar's 
thoughts when he returned through the almost deserted streets. 



\ 



CHAPTER VIII 

L EDGAR wrote to Gordon, suggesting a date when he 
proposed to visit him. He received a reply from the 
confectioner at whose shop Gordon lived, stating that 
his friend was taking his summer holiday, and was at present 
at Beltinge. He decided to go down there. On a sultry July 
afternoon he took the train to Carne Bay. He was very de- 
pressed throughout the journey. He had found it extremely 
difficult to get back into touch with his old life. Attempting 
work, he discovered that it no longer had any of the former 
zest for him ; it was not easy after all those months of wander- 
ing and idleness to settle down once more to the collar. Nor 
did the old social life of the Davenports— on whom he called — 
hold out any further attraction for him. He was tired of it 
all. Unable to die, unable even to sustain the pretence of 
death, unable to live — he could neither escape from the trap of 
existence, nor yield himself to it easily. 

The name "Came Bay'' on the station lamps gave him a 
curious sensation at the heart. It was so familiar; and it was 
so long since he had seen it. Curious — that through those years 
in London, those months in France, trains had drawn in and 
out; holiday-makers crowded the platforms; as in so many old 
years. The same red-bearded shrunken porter rang the station 
bell and called the trains. There was the grizzled station- 
master at work in his garden near the line. There were not 
many passengers. Earlier trains brought down most of the 
visitors to the Bay. Although it was full simimer, the after- 
noon was so dark that the lamps had already been lit. There 
was a suggestion of fog in the air, blurring flames behind glass 
not very well kept. He noticed particularly the curious sky» 
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in preparation now for the pageant of sunset. The badf- 
ground was of pale blue tinged at the base with faint saf- 
fron; this nearly covered the face of the entire heavens. But 
above the horizon was a belt of smoky cloud, towards and 
into which moved diagonally black, dark gray, and French 
gray clouds — eight he counted in a long slant across the sky — 
each escorted by tiny satellites. It was strange to notice the 
gradual, almost geometric diminution in the size of the clouds; 
that nearest the bank a vast wandering continent of darkness ; 
the most distant an islet in the sea of faint blue and fainter 
saffron. 

It began to rain slightly, and no vehicle was in sight. ''Sta- 
tion bus did ought to be here, zur," said the porter, now en- 
gaged in trundling an empty refractory milk-can across the 
platform. "But Isaac Watts — ^he's the driver — ^will go round 
Sea Street since he quarreled with Dr. Mercer, and that takes 
him five minutes longer." 

"Oh? Why's that?" asked Ledgar. 

"Well, the bus knocks the leaves off of the doctor's trees, 
you see, zur. They hang over the road." Ledgar went into 
the waiting-room. It was furnished with the dignified sim- 
plicity which the directors of powerful railway companies 
have devised after long years of experiment for the comfort and 
delectation of trapped passengers; that is to say, with a large 
bare, round table, wooden benches, time-tables, a water-bottle, 
a caution against expectoration, a Bible with several pages 
missing, a tantalizing guide-book to great hotels advertising 
luncheons, dinners, wines, and cigars; and a religious booklet 
with the misleading title "The Travellers* Guide." This was 
printed in large red and black type. It was made up of texts, 
anecdotes, and morals; and was quite a superior publication of 
its class — the illustrations in many cases quite ingenious. From 
cover to cover the book was a scream of warning. "Are You 
Saved?" "Too Late." "Missing the Last Train." "Off the 
Metals." He turned idly through the pages. ... If ever a 
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man is inclined to think seriously of his sins and soul, it must 
surely be in a railway waiting-room on a wet day. 
Ledgar read through one page. It was entitled 

"PAST REDEMPTION POINT 
"On the shore of Niagara — ^jutting out from the shore — is 
a tiny cape, so small and insignificant that it is often over- 
looked by passengers. But those who know the Falls and River 
have named it 'Past Redemption Point.' Beyond that cape, 
no living being who has jumped or fallen into the torrent has 
been known to have been saved. You are drawn down here, 
whatever dangers of rock and rapid yeu have hitherto escaped ; 
once past the point — good-by to you for ever; your body is 
sucked down into unfathomed depths. . . J* 

The omnibus had arrived ; Ledgar closed the book abruptly. 
It all seemed so cheap and so familiar. He had been crammed 
»in childhood with all these illustrations, devised by people who 
must surely have been always on the look-out for analogy or 
parable in and out of season ; whose minds could hold no other 
thought — "A Railway? Passengers Miss Their Trains; Have 
Wrong Tickets; Have No Tickets; Travel in the Wrong 
Class; Break the Regulations and Are Fined. . . . Signals on 
Railways, Accidents." . . . "Cataracts? Strong Swimmers 
Lost; Rocks; Lifebelts; the Whirlpool; Sucked Down; Boats 
Smashed; Shooting the Rapids; Canadian Voyageurs." All 
so very simple. You can do it with anything. A Railway 
Station Pork-Pie, for instance. "Pork Prohibited; Stale Re- 
ligion; Too Much Mustard; Trichinosis; The Last Pork-Pie; 
The Empty Plate." 

Extraordinarily easy. 

He flung the book down on the table. But perhaps it was 
the gloom of the arrival; perhaps the crowding-in upon him 
of old associations — a small voice whispered, and was silenced 
instantly, ^Summer is over, and winter is ended, and ye are 
not saved/' 
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He got into the omnibus, which had sauntered up with a 
half-expectant air, as who should say, "Any trains about? Any 
passengers or luggage?'' There was luggage; a fair quantity; 
there were passengers — four. An old lady wanting to be set 
down in Montacute Street. She gave the address. Ledgar re- 
membered her, twenty years back, as a brisk housewife. Her 
cheeks were sunken, her nose sharp; she had to be assisted in 
and out. She was in rusty mourning, with a widow's cap. 
. . . An elderly, sleek clergyman wanted the Yacht Hotel 
**You, sir?" asked the conductor of Ledgar. "Oh, the Yadit, 
too, please." "Old or new, sir?" Probably the parson was 
an acquaintance. Or — but parsons like to do themselves well. 
If foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests, why should 
not a clergyman be comfortable? . . . "There's a New Yacht 
now, sir, opened six months ago." 

"Oh, the Old," said Ledgar. 

The other passenger, who had the air of a military man, was 
going to the Old Yacht also. 

They set down the parson at the New Yacht, a gorgeous 
building with gardens, garage, and tennis lawns; set down the 
old lady as gingerly as if she had actually been marked 
"Fragile" at her door in Montacute Street; at last set down 
Ledgar and the military man at the ramshackle Old Yacht. 

Years and years ago, a boy at Carne Bky, Ledgar had looked 
in with awe through the great windows as he passed. In win- 
ter you might be rewarded only by a glimpse through a chink 
in the blind of some solitary traveler sipping his wine. In 
summer — ^well, sometimes the blinds were not let down at 
all; the dining-room was full of people, some of them (not 
only the waiters) in evening dress; eating and drinking luxuri- 
ously at tables lit by candles under rose-colored shades. There 
seemed almost something wicked about it; Dives at his ban- 
quets. Because then the Yacht was still the Yacht, neither 
New nor Old. At the suggestion that a more splendid build- 
ing might arise, to eclipse it and take first place, all Came 
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Bay would have raised shocked hands to heaven. . . . Winnie 
and he, on old nights coming from the pier, would look in, 
and speak with hushed voices. Dukes, duchesses, earls — ^no less 
— these visitors who had dinner by rose-light in the evenings. 
Commercial travelers. Stock Exchange men and their wives and 
families, well-to-do London tradespeople more likely. Win- 
nie and Ledgar didn't know. 

It was an old hostelry and old-fashioned, but comfortable. 
Very comfortable indeed, Ledgar thought, as he entered the 
paneled lounge. A buxom woman sat in a glass cage dis- 
pensing drinks from multi-colored bottles on rows of shelves. 
She was chatting now afiFably with a man in Norfolk suit and 
gaiters. On the walls were stuffed animals, birds, three or four 
abnormal fish, compositions of shells and seaweed — ^in glass 
cases. Here and there were old prints and engravings, some 
crudely colored ; a few dating from the Napoleonic scare, others 
of local buildings and celebrities — an ancient bathing woman, a 
wooden-legged sailor in a gigantic oyster shell, with the inscrip- 
tion beneath, "A Jolly Old Native." There was a model of 
a three-decker, also under glass. • . . He was shown upstairs 
to a bedroom commanding a wide range of sea and shore. The 
room was scented with lavender and brown Windsor ; the win- 
dow-seat was cushioned; massive old silver candlesticks stood 
on the mantelshelf; armchairs and bed were upholstered in light 
flowered chintz. 

He came downstairs ; it was not quite time for dinner. There 
was a cozy smoke-room at the back of the house. The leather- 
seated chairs, built deeply for comfort, had been worn black 
and shiny by generations. The men who had used that room 
through the varying, unvarying years, had known indeed the 
meaning and the value of comfort. Are you discussing prices 
of yellow hammer, great hoary and white straw? May as well 
be cozy. Or are you talking about the Martello towers, the 
flotilla at Boulogne, the Waterloo casualties? May as well be 
cozy. If your boy lies dead at Quatre Bras — ^no need to throw ^ 
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aside the churchwarden, or knock off the glass of Hollands. 
If your girl's run away with the squire's son, well. . • . 

if we remain, 
A bottle and kind landlady cures all affoin. 

Glees, catches, Yule carols; tragedies great and small of 
land and sea; the room had seen and listened to its 
share. And somehow it seemed, in some indefinable way, to 
have soaked in comfort and coziness. Perhaps each decade had 
given its own hint. That window-seat might be widened. . . . 
If a screen were put up here. • . . Deeper and wider chair^ 
wanted ; a cottage piano would not be amiss. Why not a bigger 
fireplace, and a hob for the glasses to rest on? . • . 

There was no one in when Ledgar entered. He took up 
a red-covered book lying on the table. 

"The Traveller's Guide." ^ 

Strange, this; and somehow out of keeping with the place. 
Because on the dark paneled walls were not texts, but pic- 
tures of dogs and racehorses; colored drawings of niggers 
playing billards; yellow broadsheets; quaintly worded advertise- 
ments. 

He opened the book casually and at random. It would be 
amusing to compare its use of racing to point a moral. "Rac- 
ing; Immoral, but may Teach us. . . . All must Run, but not 
all can Win the Race — Laying Aside Weights — the Goal — ^the 
Stakes — Religious welchers." 

Extraordinarily easy! 

But the page on which his eyes fell was headed: 

"PAST REDEMPTION POINT" 

It gave him a shock. Here was the same line, for the second 
time that day. 

The same number of the same book — and the same page, 
opened by chance. 
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Or by direction, and an Intention higher than himself, warn- 
ing him, trying to befriend him? 

It seemed — a little uncanny. . . . He rang the bell; an 
ancient waiter, who had been filling in a spare moment by 
writing a testimonial to himself in the visitors' book in a 
feigned hand {Comfortable house; very pleased with the head- 
waiter; most courteous and attentive) entered. "Sherry and 
angostura, please." ... It was brought, and he was left alone 
again. He lit a cigarette; took up a paper. 

But again the small voice seemed to whisper, ^'Summer is 
over, and winter is ended, and ye are not saved/' 

He tossed ofiE the aperitif, and went into the billiard-room, 
where the military man, another visitor, and the marker were 
playing pool with a younger man. "There goes your last life, 
sir,'' the soldier said as Ledgar entered. "Going to star?" 

"What's that?" asked his companion blankly. Pool was evi- 
dently an experiment into which he ^ad been inveigled. 

Major Thomas (Ledgar had overheard the name) explained. 
It was a kind of merciful dispensation of Providence which 
enabled you when you had lost your stock of lives to invest 
in more. 

"Oh— rU star one." 

He had lost his last life when dinner was announced. 

Ledgar found the dining-room fairly full. His mind un- 
comfortably ^and curiously alive, he had, at the end of dinner, 
a strange experience. Ice and sultana puddings were coming 
round. He had always been fond of ice pudding; he noticed 
with some anxiety that it was doubtful whether when the 
waiter reached him any would be left. His anxiety was shared 
by others. A podgy little man with protruding eyes was watch- 
ing greedily, at a table just beyond him. Ah ! There was one 
slice left. The greedy man's jaw fell. Ledgar was taking it 
— ^when much the same thing happened as happened to Kipps 
at the Royal Grand Hotel. The slice slid like a schoolboy 
across the dish, leapt the barrier as a salmon leaps a bar, and 
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skated gaily across the floor — to the feet of the expectant podgy 
man. The waiter, spooning it up, looked at Ledgar for in- 
structions. 'Til have it/' said the podgy man, "the floor's 
quite dean." Ledgar nodded acquiescence. 

He went out after dinner. It was very dark, gusty, raining 
just a little. He walked to the end of the parade, and climbed 
the first slope of the downs. The grass was very slippery, and 
the narrow path at the edge so muddy as to be unsafe at night. 
He knew that not very far from the hamlet there were fis- 
sures and gorges in the clete of which the cliff was made. 
He went past the first tiny creek or bay ; it was high tide, and 
the sea, dark, unflecked at this place by any light, washed up 
to the base of the clifiF. It was unspeakably lonely; there was 
no one on the downs. ... It was at this point, he remem- 
bered, that the body of a young girl drowned in a boating 
accident had been washed up when he was a lad; he had seen 
it recovered with ropes. For three weeks she had been miss- 
ing; the body was a horrible sight, swollen to an abnormal 
size. 

He turned back, and went on to the pier. There were very 
few people. He wondered if he should see any familiar faces. 
His own was very bronzed; it was a long time since he had 
been at the Bay; he doubted whether he should be recognized. 
And, indeed, he was doubtful whether he wished to be known. 

• • • Suddenly he saw an old acquaintance, a middle-aged 
woman in black, walking with a child. Impossible under all 
changes not to recognize that face with its prominent teeth 

• . . old Higgins. 

He went up to her, taking off his cap, and introduced 
himself. "And how's your husband ?" 

Dead. He had died (and no doubt been sumptuously 
buried) three months back. The ex-Higgins carried on the 
business. He learned that consumption was the cause; he 
always was consumptive; seriously ill six months. He suflfered 
a good deal. 
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^'It must have been a happy release/' said Ledgar. 

"Yes — and a happy release for us, Mr. Dunstan. Believe 
me, though I say it as shouldn't, it was a 'appy release. I feel 
years younger. He was a bad man. Ah, I ought never to 
have run away from Beltii^ge." 

The Higgins had deteriorated since she disapproved of Henry 
the Eighth's wives at breakfast, scrubbed and wept over Mrs. 
Beltinge's nose, and put prune-and-prism tests to small vagrant 
boys. 

He said good nig^t, and walked back to the Yacht. A 
Bible lay on his dressing-table, supplied by a Commercial 
Travelers' Christian Association. He had not opened the Book 
for several months. It always perplexed and frightened him 
so much. His eyes always seemed to fall upon threats. 

He opened it now, after a once familiar fashion, at random. 

The Book of Jeremiah, chapter 44, i8th verse. "But since 
we left off to burn incense to the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink-offerings unto her, we have wanted all things, 
and have been consumed by the sword and by the famine." 

He glanced rapidly through the Book of the Prophecy, which 
was not very familiar to him. How savagely cruel these 
ancient tribal writings! How savagely cruel their Jewish 
Deity! "Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be hor- 
ribly afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the Lord. . . . Thine 
own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy backslidings shall 
reprove thee; know therefore and see that it is an evil thing 
and bitter, that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God, and that 
my fear is not in thee, saith the Lord God of hosts." But the 
narrative portion of the book was interesting. Jeremiah went 
down to the potter's house, where he wrought a work on the 
wheels; and the vessel he made of clay was marred in the 
hand of the potter, so he made it again another vessel. . . . 
He came to the baskets of good and naughty figs; and remem- 
bered the Grand Figuier at Roscoff — and the fig-tree given 
another year for fruit-bearing. 
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Well there were the sortes of tlie Old Testament; he opened 
now the New/ 

The Book opened at St. Luke, 7th chapter, 14th verse. 

''And He came and touched the bier; and they that bare 
him stood still. And He said : 'Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise.'" 

Ledgar closed the Bible, and got into bed. He was horribly 
lonely, wretchedly miserable — and frightened. Very fright- 
ened. Night always did frighten him. ... He revolved in 
his mind the two texts. He had opened the Bible quite by 
chance. "Since we left o£F to burn incense" ... we have had 
nothing but misery, ungratified desire, want, trouble. 

"And Christ touched the bier, and said unto the young man, 
Arise. . . ^ 

What was happening to him? He was thirty-four years 
old. A year longer he had lived than Christ, Who went about 
doing good; his life . . . wretched, broken, a failure. And 
now, what was happening? 

There seemed a hurry in his brain ; a crowding together and 
confusion of thought. But old memories, old faces especially, 
stood out very sharply defined. Will 0' the Mill had had some 
such experience just before the stranger came and touched his 
arm, and warned him that the time for the last journey had 
come. 

And Will 0' the Mill had seen— or had thought he saw — ^the 
spectral coach of Death. 

Surely there was the sound of slow, heavy wheels on the 
parade? Wheels that stopped; one coach, two coaches. • . • 

Nonsense; it was the ice pudding. 

(Oh, he hadn't eaten any.) 

Or meeting Higgins, the widow of the undertaker. 

But he got out of bed and looked. Of course there was 
nothing. How should there be? A hearse, mourning coaches, 
drawing up in dead of night before the Yacht Hotel at Came 
Bay. • • • 
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He did then an unfamiliar thing. He flopped down on his. 
knees by the bed — just as, frightened, he had flopped down by 
the great four*poster at the Crescent — and said: 

"O God, if You're really there, and if You're friendly, do 
something to help me out. ... I don't know how to live or 
die." 

He felt easier. Getting back into bed, he fell asleep. Bright 
morning sunshine woke him. He washed in rainwater, brought 
up by special order; at breakfast there was home-made bread. 
He spent his morning pottering about the hamlet. In the 
Library near the new Baths he read the papers and chose a 
book; he recognized faces that seemed familiar in the shops 
and in the streets. Those he had known as children when 
he was himself a child were now men and women with children 
of their own; the elderly were old; the old ... ah, many 
faces and figures once familiar must have gone. There was a 
cobbler's shop dose to the stables where they had hired 
donkeys for the wondrous and rare rides in childhood. The 
cobbler used to give him scraps of leather which he shaped 
into figures of men and animals with his pocket-knife. . . • 
He was a youngish man then, hale and hearty, with a brisk 
little wife. Ledgar saw a bent, almost toothless, white-haired, 
spectacled figure at the bench. It looked up as he peered in, 
and dim blue eyes regarded him vacantly through the glasses. 
Ledgar felt a prompting to enter, and remind him of the old, 
unforgotten days. And where was his wife? There was no 
woman hovering near him ; she had seemed always at his 
elbow. 

Why should he go in? Pride restrained him; it was only 
an old country cobbler ; a curious kind of false shame restrained 
him; he did not like making an exhibition of himself. 

He passed on. 

The portly man prancing about the draper's with young 
men and women in tow, had been at school with him; his 
grandfather had owned the business then. A doctor passed 
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him in his gig. Another schoolfellow. . . • He went along 
the downs, and in the afternoon strolled over to Came Village. 
On the stones in the old churchyard, how many familiar names ! 
. . . All the ground around him was in a sense holy ground; 
he had not enjoyed his childhood — had, indeed, enjoyed nothing 
— ^yet how fragrant childhood was in memory! 

After dinner he entered the smoke-room. Major Thomas 
was sipping Scotch and soda. From the street a voice reached 
them. 

"Hullo I What have the newsboys got hold of now?" asked 
the Major setting down his glass. 

"Speshal! Extra speshall 'Orrible " 

"Sure to be something horrible," said Ledgar. "A catch- 
penny tragedy, I suppose. Any obscure slum horror is a god- 
send to them down here. I wonder how these local 'papers 
manage to exist. You can't make much of a fishing competi- 
tion, a new company at the pier, or the wedding of a haber- 
dasher's daughter." 

"Oh, but he says it's a London 'piper,' " said the Major, 
stalking to the door. He was a burly man, whose method of 
walking suggested that abnormally tight trousers were trying 
to lift him from the floor. 

"Horrible noos from the Balkans!" yelled the voice, now 
nearer and more coherent. "Extra Speshul! London piper!" 

"Great events in gestation." 

Ledgar wondered what was happening in the Balkans. 

The Major stalked in again, waving his trophy. "I say," 
he said, adjusting his monocle, "here's a cheerful bit of news! 
'Assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and the 
Duchess of Hohenberg at Sarajevo.' '* 

"Oh!" said Ledgar. 

"There seems to have been an attempt made on their way 
to the Town Hall . . . die news is a little vague at present. 
They were warned. The archduke (he was in England not 
so very long ago, you remember) . . . ." 
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''I've been on the Continent until the last two or three 
(weeks/' said Ledg^ar. 

"Well, he was • . • both of them. She's morganatic. Quite 
well-bom, you know; an old mediatized house, I believe, that 
has lost its privilege of intermarrying with royalty. . • . The 
Archduke spoke very sharply to the Sarajevo authorities about 
the reception he had been given. They got into their car, 
against advice; and were both assassinated shortly after- 
wards." 

"What was the motive?" 

"Political, probably. They caught the youth. May have 
been, of course, that queer sort of perverted craze for notoriety 
which prompts a good many of these political assassinations. 
If the victim's big enough, the assassin thinks he sees his way 
to making a big name himself — and doesn't quite realize the 
cost. I don't know whether that was it." 

"Do you think it's important — politically, I mean?" asked 
Ledgar, lighting a cigarette. 

"Important! Good Gad!" exclaimed the Major, staring at 

' Ledgar through his eye-glass. "Why, he's the heir to the 

, Dual Monarchy. What an unlucky House those Hapsburgs 

are! Rudolf, John Orth, the Duchess d'Alen^on, Maximilian 

and his Empress, the Austrian Empress herself — and now this. 

• • • It may be what everyone has been looking forward to 

'"—and dreading. The break-up of Austria. The opening of 

the whole Balkan question. Just the spark that'll set the whole 

pile blazing.' 

"I'm afraid I haven't followed continental politics very 
closely," said Ledgar. 

I "Oh, but continental politics— -they're British politics as well, 
my dear sir! You won't have fire in that Balkan cockpit — 
Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Austria — ^without Germany 
joining in. And Russia. And France* And Italy. . • . 
.Where's it going to stop? I've had to know a little of conti- 
nental politics; they're in my line. Ever read Bernkaxdvl*' 
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"No," admitted Ledgar. 

"Well, he says 'An intellectual and vigorous nation cait 
experience no worse destiny than to be lulled into a Phaeacian 
existence by the undisputed possession of peace/ . « . And 
there you have the note of modern Germany. Old Ger- 
many too, perhaps; Luther says war is a business divine in 
itself, and as needful and necessary to the world as eating or 
drinking or any other work. What does Treitschke say? 
^Among all political sins, the sin of feebleness is the most con- 
temptible; it is the political sin against the Holy Ghost. . . • 
God will see to it that war always recurs as a drastic medicine 
for the human race.' Kuno Fischer, Schlegel, Clausewitz — 
farther back, Schiller and Frederick the Great — all say much 
the same; all unite in a chorus of praise of war." 

"But you are a military man?" asked Ledgar, a little per- 
plexed. 

"Certainly. . . . Why? I'm interested on that account in 
the European situation. When I quote these men, I put my fin- 
ger on the real danger if the peace of Europe is once seriously 
threatened. I'm not talking of smaller states. Of course that 
Balkan War might easily have grown into something big. . . . 
But if the Great Powers begin. . . . Germany's the real men- 
ace. And an affair like this might very easily set the ball 
rolling. If it does, where do we come in? If France were 
threatened, should we sit tight and see her crushed again as 
in '70?" 

"I hope not," said Ledgar. "Then you think" — ^hc quoted 
tentatively from the man lying dead in Paris, "you think that 
great events arc in gestation?" 

"I think it's quite possible. I think very likely. I think 
there's a good deal of thunder in the air. And — damn it, 
sir, if you ask me what I think, I think we're not ready; and 
we may wake up any fine morning to find Zeppelins over 
London, and an army corps or two landed on the East Coast. 
Ani 1 think that when it happens some of the civilian folk 
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who don't know anything about the continental political situa- 
tion will rub their eyes and say, ^ell, who'd have thought 
it?"' 

He got red in die face, turned gradually purple, gulped 
down his whiskey, and went out. Ledgar wondered if anything 
had upset him. 

Of course it was ridiculous to suppose the possibility of a 
war in which all the Great Powers of Europe — Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, Italy — Oh, and France of course — 
would be involved. It was unthinkable. 

England invaded! 

Why, there had been no serious invasion for eight hundred 
and fifty years. And the murder of two people, however highly 
placed, to plunge the world in such calamity I 

From his limited experience of military men, Ledgar thought 
them less qualified than possibly any other class to express an 
opinion worth serious consideration on high politics. They 
were narrow; hide-bound by tradition and convention. It 
was their business to circulate rumors of war and of invasion. 
A butcher or wine merchant, in company, may wedge in a hint 
about a coming rise of prices. It doesn't do any harm. It 
makes people think, "What should we do if we had no butch- 
ers, no wine merchants." He set down the Major, who seemed 
to have been huffed at his ignorance, as one of a type he par- 
ticularly disliked; a man gaining his information if not his 
views from halfpenny omniscient dailies, which by scare head- 
ings and scare articles try to foment the discord they predict. 
It is a safe and easy game. Prophesy, prophesy; it costs noth- 
ing, and something may turn up. "We told you so. • • • The 
Paper that Told You So." 

Of course there was not going to be war. 

He thought of the manuscript in Telfer's pigeon-hole. He 
wished he had asked Major Thomas whether he had any 
theory about the influence or the responsibility of high per- 
sonages in Europe. . . . 
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Or (how die Major would have stared!) whether he 
thought it possible that the loss of a human soul — the coming 
of Anti-Christ — ^would be sufficient to precipitate such a con- 
flagration. 

Ledgar knocked out his last pipe of the day, and went 
to bed. 



CHAPTER IX 

ON the Sunday following the assassination, Ledgar le- 
newed a very old experience. 
He went to chapel. 

He had not attended an ordinary service at a Noncon- 
formist place of worship since the days of Uncle and Aunt 
Muttleboy and the Crescent. He found Ebenezer glorified 
by a new coat of paint and plaster; but the interior was little 
altered. A marble tablet near the pulpit recorded the death 
and pastorate of the last minister. 'Thou shalt come to thy 
grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season" was inscribed below. 

Ledgar was shown, by a deacon whom he thought he could 
remember as a lad, to a pew near the front of the chapel. 
A very small, lame man hobbled in, mounted the pulpit steps, 
and fidgeted about with the books. He descended and retired. 
The choir and organist took their places. The chapel was 
fairly full. Glancing round, Ledgar looked for pews the oc- 
cupants of which had once been all familiar. In most the 
faces were altogether new and strange. But here and there 
he was fairly certain that he recognized old acquaintances. 
There was Hophni Hutton (all his numerous family bore 
Scripture names; one of the boys was Blastus and a girl 
Bilhah), bald as a coot now; and no Mrs. Hophni sat be- 
side him. Where he traced or thought he traced the identity 
of a family, there were generally members missing whom old 
Sabbath mornings always found in their places; father, or 
mother; daughters, sons. 

A short, white-haired man with a sunny face came from 
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the vestry and entered the pulpit. He bowed his head far a 
minute over the great Bible. 

"We will commence our service by singing to the gjbry 
of God Hymn number 117. 'Once in Royal David's 
City.' . . r 

There was a very short prayer; then a five minutes' talk 
to children. The kind of chat a grandfather might have with 
the boys and girls. Taking for his text "There was a little 
city," he told them that long, long years ago a great Count, 
whose name was Robert, ruled in a beautiful island in the 
blue Italian sea. It was a most glorious kingdom to rule over, 
with lofty mountains, ancient pillared temples, palms, vine- 
yards, and so much golden corn growing in the valleys that 
great galleys carried it abroad; indeed, they called the island 
the granary of Rome. But this Count was a very haughty 
man. He thought and boasted in his pride that God Him- 
self could not disenthrone him. One night he sat listening 
to vespers in his church; there were carven marble tombs bear- 
ing the effigies and escutcheons of his ancestors ; stalls cunningly 
worked in oak with heraldic heads and figures; wonderful 
mosaics; magnificent windows of stained glass. There he sat 
in the odor of incense, listening to the mutter and chanting of 
the monks and priests, the tinkle of the silver bell that told 
of the exposition of the Host, the pealing of the organ. But 
his heart was not grateful and was not humble. . . • And he 
fell asleep. And when he woke the great church was in dark- 
ness and silence; all the worshipers had gone, the candles 
were out, the organ dumb. . . . What had happened? In- 
stead of his robes of purple embroidered with ermine and with 
gold, he was in rags. He wandered out into the streets of his 
own capital. But no one knew him ; no one recognized him ; no 
one gave him food or shelter. "I am your Prince," he cried, 
"Count of Sicily, brother of Pope Urban!" "You? A beg- 
gar in rags? You?" They laughed at him; buffeted him; 
drove him away. Even at the great doors of his own palace 
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men turned him away. . . . But at last One met and spoke 
to him, and he who had never done homage to God or man 
knelt humbly at last, his pride broken, at feet naked and 
wounded; and was succored and restored. 

They had just been singing a hymn about a far-oif city — 
"Royal David's City"— only a little city, a great many miles 
away; but a city very, very great in the thoughts of man- 
kind. Here in the manger, here in the lowly cattle shed, was 
born that King at whose feet even this great prince had to 
humble himself before he could regain and retain his pos- 
sessions. . . . Now very often boys and girls — ^he did, when 
he was a boy — thought it would be a very splendid thing to 
be a king or queen ruling over cities and men. Did these 
children think that they really were kings and queens? That 
each had a dty, a little city, given him to rule? But first 
homage must be done to the Great Overlord, the Suzerain. 
He only wanted to touch the scepter, to touch the sword-hilt ; 
then all would be kept, enlarged, protected against enemies. 
The little city was the heart of everyone. . . . And some- 
times these ancient rulers would go to the 0>urt of their 
Suzerain, to render account of their sovereignty, and to re- 
ceive reward or blame. ... So one day, if we rule our cities 
properly: 

Not in that poor lowly stable. 
With the oxen standing by, 
fVe shall see Htm; but in Heaven, 
Set at God's right hand on high; 
When like stars his children crown*d 
All in white shall wait around. Amen. 

After another hymn the preacher announced that all chil- 
dren might now leave the chapel. There was a clatter of 
small feet in the aisles. The congregation settled down again ; 
"Now," thought Ledgar, "for a tedious, almost interminable 
prayer — and a sermon about hdl-fire." . • • 
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But the prayer was a very short one; only five minutes; then 
a h3rmn — (A, and the lesson from the Old Testament; the 
second chapter of the Book of Nehemiah. 

It was one with which Ledgar was not very familiar. The 
minister read well; in a clear, silvery, carefully modulated 
voice. Those ancient once real and living scenes, over which 
the mists and waters of so many centuries of time had flowed, 
lived and were real again. Nehemiah, giving the wine-cup to 
Artaxerxes, is asked the reason of his sadness. ''Let the 
King live for ever; why should not my countenance be sad, 
when the city, the place of my father's sepulchres, lieth waste, 
and the gates thereof are consumed with fire?" . . . Letters 
of safe^onduct are made out to the governors beyond the river; 
and to the keeper of the King's forest a letter that timber 
may be provided for the rebuilding of Jerusalem. And with 
captains of the army, and horsemen as escort, Nehemiah (to 
the anger of his enemies) goes to the city. With a few men 
on foot — ^he alone mounted — the prophet went at night to the 
sites he knew or had heard about so often; the gate of the 
valley, the dragon well, the dung port round which was piled 
the refuse of the city, the gate of the fountain and the King's 
Pool — ^wherc there was no room for his beast to pass — ^the 
broken walls, the burned gates. Then, having surveyed the 
ruins, he called upon the Jews, the priests, the nobles, the 
rulers, to build up again the walls and gates, that their na- 
tion might be no more a reproach. 

The text was the last verse of the chapter; Nehemiah's 
reply to his enemies, the Arabian, the Horonite, and the 
Ammonite servant who were laughing him to scorn. . . . 

"Then answered I them, and said unto them, The God of 
heaven, He will prosper us; therefore we His servants will 
arise and build; but ye have no portion^ nor right, nor me- 
morial, in Jerusalem/' 

''The words of our text," said the preacher, **are those 
addressed by Nehemiah to his enemies and the enemies of the 
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Jews; to Sanballat, Tobia, and Geshem. Graphic as it is 
— a little masterpiece of narrative — this passage we have read 
this morning has to be read in the light of a wider knowledge to 
be fully understood and appreciated. We must know some- 
thing of the earlier history of Jerusalem, that ancient precip- 
itous stronghold of the Jebusites, which was reduced by Israel 
on its entry to the promised land, and became the capital of 
Judah and of the Jewish kings. Here David had his palace, 
built of wood by Tyrian architects and workmen ; to this place 
— with an escort of thirty thousand, chanting those noble 
Psalms — 'Let God arise, and let his enemies be scattered' — 
'O give thanks unto the Lord; call upon His name; make 
known His deeds among the people' — Traise ye the Lord; O 
give thanks . . . for His mercy endureth for ever' — the Ark 
was brought after its long concealment. Here Solomon built 
the splendid Temple to Jehovah; and his own great palace 
of stone, with its judgment hall, its armory, its queen's 
house, its garden. . . . Seven years and a half that glorious 
Temple of fir and cedar, of gold and rich stones and brass, 
took in the building; put together without the soimd of 
tools: \ 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric grew. 

"Imagine the scene of its dedication! Chieftains of tribes, 
priests, musicians, sacrificers in white linen, singers, the com- 
mon people, assembled in the various courts to await the 
coming of the Ark. Thousands of burnt offerings of sheep 
and cattle were offered up. On his high brazen throne, 
Solomon the King waited with his subjects. The Ark, borne 
by the Levites, approached the open portals. Cymbals, harps, 
psalteries — a hundred and twenty trumpets — ^joined their 
music to the triumphant cry of the white-robed singers: 

*"£/// up your heads, O ye gates, and he ye lift up, ye 
everlasting doors, that the King of Glory may come in/ • . • 
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And as in dim but unforgotten days of Israel's history, the 
glory of die Lord filled His house. 

"Solomon's own palace was scarcely less magnificent. Thir- 
teen years were spent in the building. A causeway bridged 
y^t deep ravine between die Temple and the palace. In the 
vast House of die Forest of Lebanon, with its pillars and roof 
of cedar, and five hundred shields and targets of beaten gold, 
public business was transacted. A great banqueting hall was 
decorated with sculptures and paintings. A thousand wives 
and concubines found apartments in his harem. Splendid and 
spacious gardens surrounded the palace. His throne was of 
pure ivory, covered with gold; six steps led to it, and at the 
side of the steps were twelve lions. All the vessels used were 
of pure gold ; his armory was furnished with gold. His body- 
guard of archers were clad in dresses of Tyrian purple; their 
hair was powdered with gold dust. 'Silver was in Jerusalem 
as stones, and cedar-trees as sycamores.' In the stables were 
hones from Egypt and Arabia; in the courtyards waited cara- 
vans—camels, asses, horses — ^bringing merchandise from the 
interior and from the coast. Artificers from Tyre, flax and 
linen vendors from Northern Africa, sailors from Tarshish — 
men of a hundred foreign and subject races — thronged the 
streets of Solomon's capital.^ 

"This, then, in the days if not of its greatest, certainly 
of its most splendid king, was Jerusalem. The Place, the 
Vision, die Habitation of Peace I Ah . • . but how the cen- 
turies of history wrest from it the significance of its name. 
Rabshakeh, the General of Sennacherib the Assyrian, besieges 
it; it falb before Necho the Egyptian; Nebuchadnezzar cap- 
tures it and leads its people away in bonds. Temple, palace, 
strongholds, are razed to the ground or burnt ; the chief priests 
slaughtered; the treasures scattered, destroyed, or carried off; 
the last King of the House of Israel, blind and childless, led 
away to a Babylonian prison. 

* Dean Milman. 
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How solitary doth she sit, the many-peopled city! 
She is become a widow, the great among the Nations: 
The Queen among the provinces, how is she tributary! 

*'In die House of Jehovah His enemies shout over their 
wine; His prophets find no vision; children cry, swooning, 
for food and drink in their mothers* bosoms, and pour out 
their soub in death; those who fed delicately are desolate in 
the streets, and those brought up in scarlet embrace the dung- 
hill; beasts — more merciful than man — give suck to young, 
while mothers devour their children; matrons and virgins are 
ravished; young men grind at the mill; boys faint under the 
loads of beasts of burden. Robbers, swooping down like wolf- 
packs from the desert, snatch from the wretched survivors 
their last fragments of food. . • • 

" *Is this the city that men call The perfection of beauty. 
The joy of the whole earthf** 

The minister spoke quite quietly, almost conversationally; 
only now and again did he raise his voice. His words were 
well-chosen; the style itself was modeled obviously upon the 
Bible. There was none of the shrieking denunciation of other 
people diat Ledgar had listened to in childhood. Yet perhaps 
(had he realized it) much of that denundation was directed 
against himself; going die wrong way; taking the wrong 
path, at the very outset of his life. . • . To listen now was 
an intellectual pleasure. After the description of Jerusalem 
in the days of its prosperity and splendor he paused for so 
long that Ledgar almost thought he had lost the thread of 
his argument. He flung the taunt of the passer-by at his con- 
gregation with some suggestion of the original hauteur and 



scorn. 

4( 



All that pass by clap their bands at thee; they hiss and wag 
their head at the daughter of Jerusalem, saying . • ." 

The pause now was even longer and more marked. His 
congregation, those who had eyes to see and ears to hear, had 
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time in the spell of silence to realize the sack and destruction 
of the city; the drunken revelry of the hosts of Nineveh; and 
the long, long years during which the fierce suns, the great 
placid Eastern moons, had looked down— on heaps of stones, 
weed covered ; on desert beasts and obscene carrion birds prowl- 
ing or settling among decaying carcases at first; on bleach- 
ed and gnawed bones; on blackened timbers of a former 
splendor. 

On the stage, a Japanese nig^t has been represented— quite 
convincingly — merely by long silence broken or punctuated by 
sound; and by variations and gradations of light and color; 
flaming sunset, dusk, the evening gun and footsteps and songs 
of revelers, violet darkness and glimmering stars, dawn ushered 
in by the songs of birds. The preacher had no accessories; but 
it was evident to Ledgar that here was an actor — an artist, 
striving to suggest, to convey, to force into the minds of his 
hearers the utter desolation of Jerusalem after its busy and 
thriving years. A few might see and understand; most were 
merely perplexed and perhaps impatient. Although until the 
words of the taunt he scarcely raised his voice, he spoke more 
rapidly and with emphasis as he described the sack and ruin 
of the city ; clearly enough, his manner conveyed to Ledgar the 
tumult of the soldiery, the terror and abject misery of the 
inhabitants; and the sudden hush, falling upon the biting sar- 
casm of the insult, showed him more plainly than any word 
picture the weed-grown, ruined walls and towers; the burnt 
and charred beams still bearing traces of the scraped-ofiE gild- 
ing; the few survivors huddled with starving beasts in the 
wreckage of their homes. 

"This, then," continued the minister, "was that once proud 
city of the Kings of Israel when Nehemiah, cupbearer to 
Artaxerxes, preferred his petition. But it was not the personal 
influence of the prophet — not sympathy with the sufferings and 
aspirations of his race — that induced the monarch to listen 
favorably to the request. At Cnidus the Athenian admiral^ 
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Conon, had just inflicted as crushing defeat on Persian arms. 
It was stipulated that the maritime ttfwns of the empire should 
be abandoned, and that the Persian army should not approach 
within three days' journey of the sea. Jerusalem was thus 
suddenly transformed into a post of the utmost impor- 
tance. ... In the three enemies we see not merely the per- 
sonal enemies of Nehemiah, but the heads of three neighbor- 
ing and hostile tribes; the Ammonites, the Samaritans, and the 
Arabians. With some even of the Jews in high places they 
conspired; the high-priest assigned a chamber in the Temple 
itself to Tobiah, and married his grandson, Manasseh, to the 
daughter of Sanballat. Nehemiah rallied the people; crushed 
out these conspirators; exiled the traitors; poured gifts into 
the treasury, and levied contributions. ^The God of heaven. 
He will prosper us; therefore we His servants will arise and 
build/ ... In fifty-two days, Jerusalem, girt with impreg- 
nable walls and towers, rose from its ashes, with Nehemiah 
as its first governor. Something of the old magnificence was. 
restored; the city was policed and garrisoned; a hundred and 
fifty guests dined daily at the table of the governor; the sacred 
writings, revised and corrected, were publicly read by Ezra; 
the ancient feasts and festivals were celebrated with consider- 
able splendor." 

Ledgar listened with a great deal of interest and pleasure 
to the narrative. The interest was altogether academic; he 
knew what moral was coming, and at this point the sermon 
lost (for him) much of its grip and interest. We could 
build up; we could destroy; the choice was given us. Some 
of us remembered the time when our City of Mansoul stood 
seemingly impregnable; a place of gates and poob and foun- 
tains; where the Temple was, where die palace was. . . • But 
alasl 

Mad passions, as the Scythians, come 
Break down white marbles in the atrium. 
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Bum the wrought roof, and hreach the polished uudl. 
They leave it desecrate; obscene things crawl 
And hoot about a place where speech it dumb: 
The vase is shattered, the prone nymph is numb: 
And o'er th' unweeded paths great thorns grow tall. 

Ledgar listened again intently as die lines fell for the second 
time on his ears* . . • Well, was it to be left desolate? Or 
to be built again, that a King greater than David, than 
Solomon, than Necho, than Artaxerxes, might come in — that 
the gates and the everlasting doors mig^t indeed be lifted up 
for the King of Glory to enter? 

"Let us see to it/' he said solemnly, "that it shall be said 
of none of us — 'Ye have no portion, nor right, nor meosorial, 
in Jerusalem/ " 

He sat down; the congregation became suddenly alive; the 
last hymn, "Jerusalem the Golden," was sung; with the Bene- 
diction, the service ended. 

Behind the chapel, sorrounded by high brick walls, was a 
small burial ground, long disused. Every available square 
yard of ground had been taken up, so that the flat, lichen- 
covered stones lay even on the paths. But there was access 
to it from the vestry, and sometimes the minister and his 
family would use it as a short cut home. . . • Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunstan were, of course, buried in the cemetery; but some 
past generations of Dunstans lay under the soil over which 
their feet had so often passed. It was remarkable to Ledgar 
how these old forgotten folk — ^his own and other Came Bay 
families — clung (parasitical, it seemed to him) to dieir chapel; 
all their life interests from cradle to grave itself seemed to 
center round it. With the growth of populations, the increase 
of places of worship, the migration to towns of younger people 
— above all, new learning and intellectual and religious un- 
certainty and unrest — this state of things, desirable or other- 
wise, seemed to be dying out. . . . His father, anxious to 
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check pride, had never encounged interest in family history 
except for the lessons it inculcated in the sterner virtues. 

Do then at thy progenitors have done. 
And by thy virtues prove thyself their son, 

was one of his stock quotations. Ledgar did not care two- 
pence about their virtues. If he could have heard of the smallest 
admixture of blue blood with plebeian or middle-class he would 
have hailed the news with delight. There had been as a 
matter of fact such admixture; his father kept the matter care- 
fully concealed or, if it was hinted at, laughed away the ref- 
erence contemptuously. . . . 

It occurred now to Ledgar that he might obtain permis- 
sion to inspect the graves of these ancestors, humble as they 
were; he tapped at the vestry door and pushed it open. 

What he saw took away his breath. He had expected to 
find the minister already gone, and the chapel-keeper busy in 
the room. . . . But there was the minister defending himself 
vigorously with an umbrella against the attacks of a small 
boy and girl, one brandishing a ruler, the other using a waste- 
paper basket both as defense and weapon, "Play fair now, 
Bub; no dieating, old chap. . . . You mustn't strike; you 

must only Oh, I say." He grew very red jn the face; 

his clerical collar was disarranged: he had evidently been 
down on his knees — not in prayer — for they were still dusty. 
"Oh, I say; why didn't you cry, 'Cave,' Dub? You're nearest 
the door. Mea maxima culpa. We arc discovered; we are 
undone. . . . Come in, sir. I do not generally see mem- 
bers of the congregation after the morning service, but . . ." 

Ledgar apologized, and made his request. 

"Certainly, certainly; we're going through now, . . . I'm 

afraid the inscriptions are almost undecipherable; still 

Dick, run and ask the Gibeonite for a pail of water." 

"The Gibeonite, grandpa?" 
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"Mrs. Larkboy. Isn't she our hewer of wood and drawer 
of water?" 

The chapel-keeper appeared; a small procession started for 
the graves. "I expect you know my name ; Greenhill. There's 
a beautiful hymn, not exactly about me; though I notice that 
'a green hill far away' brings a wistful look to the eyes of some 
of my congregation. . . ." 

"Grandpa," said the little girl, "you're very frilovous to- 
day." 

"I'm afraid I am, my dear. It's such a jolly day, and 
I'm within half-an-hour of dinner ... I can almost smell 
it. This curious little creature, sir, who has just been pre- 
suming to be Daniel, is my unworthy granddaughter, Miss 
Grace Greenhill, commonly known as Double. And that miser- 
able little rotund object, otherwise Bubble, has the misfortune 
to be her twin-brother, Master Richard Greenhill. Twins! 
Attention !" He shouldered his umbrella. A more unmilitary 
figure Ledgar had never seen; short, paunched, and with a 
long white beard, the upper lip clean shaven. "Present hands 1 
Shake! As you were!" The salute was given and received; 
both twins for the moment imperturbably grave. 

Mr. Greenhill looked round cautiously. "Mrs. Larkboy, 
Mr. Kiddle has gone home? He's not looking over the wall? 
. . . There, I ought not to have said that. But you're a dis- 
creet person, I hope, sir? If my senior deacon knew how I 
carry on behind the scenes — on a Sabbath, in my vestry 1 These 
grandchildren of mine throw me off my balance. • • . I'm 
a boy again. Dick, you lucky little beggar, I wish you were 
my grandfather and I you! Children don't know how well 
off they are. Seriously, I find preaching a great strain. How 
I envy those lucky men who can do their forty-five minutes 
without turning a hair! You saw some of them in my vestry; 
ancient gentlemen in big white chokers; lugubrious-looking 
persons some of them, but great sound men — sound men, who 
knew what they were talking about. Now I can't manage 
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more than twenty minutes. We're a degenerate race. . . • 
Now, Mrs. Larkboy — ^you know where all the rude fore- 
fathers of die last sixty years are sleeping . . . what name, 
sir? N or M? Ah, Dunstan. Dunstan, Mrs. Larkboy." 

"Here's some of them, sir," said Mrs. Larkboy, already on 
her knees and scrubbing the lichen from a flat gravestone. 
Ledgar was able at last to trace out the inscriptions. Just 
ordinary middle-class, Nonconformist folk, not in any way 
distinguished, and now forgotten; yet he felt a curious thrill 
at the thou^t that flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone 
had been laid to rest there; men and women bearing his name, 
who had lived once in the hamlet, sat in the chapel pews, 
moved among others in the streets and on the shore; and 
that his own kin had stood as mourners, long, long ago, beside 
the open graves. 

Mr. Greenhill, when the inspection was over, and Mrs. 
Larkboy had disappeared with her shilling and her pail, turned 
to Ledgar. "Well, Mr. Dunstan, I am glad to have made 
your acquaintance. May I ask if you are living in Carne 
Bay? I noticed you this morning in the congregation — I don't 
think I often do miss anyone — and I could not recoUect see- 
ing you before." 

"No — I was bom here; but it is a long time since I have 
been to the Bay. For several months I have lived in France, 
and previously to that in London. I am staying here for a 
few days — at the Old Yacht." 

"Forgive me if I seem impertinent — I'm an old naan; your 
occupation?" 

"I am a writer." 

"Ah I Indeed. • • • Now I asked because I remember the 
name Dunstan on a novel which has quite obviously taken 
Wind Hill — where, by the way, we live — as its background. 
... A singularly clever study. ... Do you think you are too 
much attadied to the Yacht to give us the pleasure of your 
company at dinner? • • . Attention I" 
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The command came so abruptly that Ledgar involuntarily 
straightened himself up. ''Oh» my dear sir, not you— of 
course not you. • . • But we're under martial law today, 
owing to a slight breach of regulations — eh, Dick? The 
children's papa is a volunteer; their grandma's a granny 
dear " 

"Oh, grandpa, that's my joke," said Grace. "Ellen told me 
that; her young man heard it at the Stratford Palace." 

"I always thought," said Mr. Greenhill innocently, but 
with a twinkle in his eye, "that the Palace was at Sydenham I 
. . . And we have a general in our family." 

"Ellen's the general," explained Dick confidentially. 

"Silence! Order in the ranks I Twins, attention. Extend 
invitation." 

Bubble looked at Double and Double looked at Bubble. 

"We shall be very pleased if you will give us the pleasure 
of your company at dinner," said Bubble. 

"We shall be very pleased-if you will give us the pleasure 
of your company at dinner," said Double. 

"Thank you very much. I shall be delighted," said Ledgar. 

"Well, we'd better go at once, since we've spent so much 
time in the burial ground. Generally we have a little walk 
first on the downs. . . . Quick march, Twins 1" 

At Wind Hill, they found the general putting the finishing 
toudies to the dinner table; an elderly, languid lady lay on 
a wicker-work couch, and was introduced as Mrs. Greenhill. 
"Now, twins, I don't want grandma perfused and conplexed 
with a lot of chatter. If you manage to keep fairly quiet — 
fairly quiet — till the end of dinner, I'll show you my micro- 
scope. . . • You heard the news from the Balkans, of course, 
Mr. Dunstan? What do you think of it? I hope it doesn't 
mean the red horse and the rider to whom power was given 
to take peace from the earth. What an awful prerogative! 
What do you think?" • 

At the Dunstans' own dinner-table, years ago, politics on 
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the Sabbath— indeed, any secular and mundane topics — ^had 
been strictly eschewed. 

At the conclusion of the meal, Mr. Greenhill, Ledgar, and 
the two children adjourned upstairs to a library well stocked 
with books, where co£Fee was served. The microscope was 
duly produced Ledgar thought of the horror and consterna- 
tion which it would have excited in the old days. The eye 
of the house-fly was shown; the eye and the leg of a spider; 
the tiny feathers from a butterfly's wing; minute sponges and 
forms of marine life, some like long bags, some like fans, 
some like wheels. And as each slide was exhibited, Mr. Green- 
hill had just a few words of explanation to give. In Africa^ 
for instance, a particularly disagreeable fly was sufiiciently 
powerful to dose whole districts to explorers. Of course they 
knew all about Bruce and the spider. Did they remember 
anything about spiders or flies in the Bible? Well, there 
was a good deal about the spider's web. Job. says that the 
trust of those who forget God shall be a spider's web. . . . 
After that, from a drawer in the library table a number of 
ticketed stones and fossils were produced, and Mr. Greenhill 
told the children about infinitely remote periods of the old 
earth's history. Finally they were sent downstairs again, with 
illustrated books— the "Holy War" and the "Child's Book 
of Saints," and with express instructions that grandma was 
on no account to be perfused or conplcxed by their chatter. 

Mr. Greenhill had an excellent library, including not s^ 
few rare books and first editions. Here were some of the 
green-covered numbers of Dickens's earlier novels; a first 
edition of "Rasselas"; another of "Virginibus Puerisque"; an- 
other of "Red Gauntlet," with an autograph letter of Scott's 
inside the cover. Perhaps the greatest treasure was a copy of 
Fitz-Gerald's "Omar." Over dgars, they discussed ancient and 
modern books; Browne and Sterne, Mrs. Gaskell and George 
Eliot, Hardy and Conrad and Blackmore, Gissing and Mark 
Rutherford. Had Ledgar read the "Private Papers of Henry 
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Ryecroft"? An excellent book for a literary man ^eekin^ 
retirement in the country. . . . Poor GissingI More fortunate 
than many, however, he seemed at the last to have found 
^ome kind of peace. The man who wrote "New Grub Street" 
was not the man who wrote towards the end of life "By the 
Ionian Sea." . . . Had he become a Catholic? asked Ledgar. 
Mr. Greenhill did not know. There were some rumor, which 
he believed had been contradicted, of a Catholic service at 
St. Jean de Lux. Beardsley had joined the Church — ^Wilde 
also; its antiquity and stability ("on this rock") made such 
an appeal to certain temperaments. Of course, too, John Oliver 
Hobbes had become a convert. . . . How singularly tragic her 
end — and had Ledgar noticed the curious similarity between 
its circumstances and those of her life, with the life-story 
and death of another prominent woman novelist? Mr. Green- 
hill had an autograph copy of the "School for Saints"; first 
editions of Wilde's "House of Pomegranates," "Dorian Gray," 
and "Dc Profundis." ... A great pity, a great pity; so bril- 
liant a man — and his trust a spider's web, failing him utterly 
in trouble. • . • Ledgar asked whether Mr. Greenhill had 
ever considered the possibility of a man of genius wrecking 
his life, not partially but absolutely; going all the way down; 
discovering by destruction and revolt; losing his soul. • • • 
He mentioned Jelf's theory of the Peau de Chagrin. 

Mr. Greenhill looked grave. He had not seriously coifr- 
sidered the question. He very rarely touched upon eschatology 
in his sermons; you wanted to make people act and not specu- 
late. And he had an awful dread of making children get an 
impression of God as cruel. To his own grandchildren parts 
of the Bible were on the "Index Expurgatorius"; not because 
they were unclean, but because they conveyed to young and un- 
formed minds so awful a conception of a ferocious tribal deity. 
The Bible distinctly said that there was an awful possibility of 
a soul being lost. The love of God was so broad that it was 
difficult to grasp the thought of any living creature passing 
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beyond its confines and its help ; should that happen, he thought 
it would be of such immense and isolated significance in the 
history of humanity that some external revelation might be ex- 
pected. . . • Supposing they had a blow on the downs before 
tea? 

The minister and Ledgar, the children and a small and ex- 
ceedingly lively dog known by the name of Microbe — but an- 
swering for short to that of Mike — came back again just as 
Ellen had finished decorating the table with shortbread, ginger 
cakes, apply jelly, and home-made bread. Although an in- 
valid, Mrs. Greenhill (when not conplexed or perfused — 
which seemed to be a quotation from Grace) generally insisted 
on dispensing tea. After tea, two or three hymns; and then 
Mr. Greenhill went up alone to his study to complete his 
preparation for the evening service. There was something 
so bright and happy in this home-life — so peaceful and un- 
restrained and easy — that it seemed to Ledgar as if he had 
come suddenly upon an oasis in the arid, weary desert of 
his later life. Sunday, that dreaded and gloomy day fenced 
round with prohibitions and restrictions, took on here a new 
aspect. Bubble and Double had evidently no distaste for it; 
they bubbled and doubled with continuous merriment at the 
jokes which Mr. Greenhill — a child himself — interspersed for 
their entertainment with more serious conversation. "I re- 
member my own boyhood so well," he said to Ledgar; "it's such 
a shocking thing that children, so often by the setting up of 
such inflexible standards, are given at the very outset, by people 
meaning well by them, a distaste for religion and the Day." 

The evening service, in his boyhood, had always had a 
greater emotional effect on Ledgar than the morning. . • . 
Perhaps it was the electric influence of a larger congregation, 
which always reacted on the minister; people seemed less 
cold; perhaps the lighted lamps, the blue sky framed by 
the windows darkening into night; the thou^t that they 
would emerge at last into not sunshine but dusk or blackness. 
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shrouding and making mysterious fields and sea. The evening 
hymns affected him now as those of tfie earlier service bad 
not done; they aroused a hundred half-forgotten memories. 
The ghosts of so many dead — and of his own dead childhood 
— ^were around him. ''Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour 
dear. . • ." That his dead mother's voice, his dead father's 
had sung it, on those old Sabbaths when he and his brothers and 
sisters — perhaps Winnie also sitting in their pew — all prim 
in Sunday clothes, moved him strangely. . Middle-class chapel 
folk, not brilliant, but man and woman of good will towards 
God and man under all weakness and all foible — ^he saw them 
now also as sojourners and pilgrims; realizing it; wise enough 
to follow Ae kindly Ug^t guiding them as the Shekinah guided 
the Israelites across the desert. • . . Strange that this thought 
and knowledge and intention, never realized by him, had really 
directed those lives, and been present beneath all outer cir- 
cumstance of life's prosaic business. "Lead, kindly Light. . • ." 
"Hush'd was the evening hymn. The temple courts were dark; 
The lamp was burning dim Before the sacred ark." . . . They 
seemed tonight to be having several of the old favorites. This 
was one of the few in which he had been able to sing morcf 
than prepositions and conjunctions. Waves of deep feeling 
swept over him; the past became so vivid. Yet even now he 
tried to sever sentiment and emotion from what he labeled in- 
tellect. A flood of feeling, springing from memory and associa- 
tion, might carry one away; it was no evidence of the truth of 
revelation. It was no evidence which would certify and estab- 
lish the claim of Jesus Christ to have been Divine — or even 
to have lived and died. • . • 

Ledgar noticed that the baptistery was open; there was 
to be a baptismal service at the conclusion of the present 
service. 

The Old Testament lesson was taken from the fifth chap- 
ter of the Second Book of Kings — Naaman's baptism in Jor- 
dan ; the New from the eighth chapter of the Acts — the bap- 
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tism by Philip of the Ethiopian eunuch, Queen Candace's 
treasurer. . . . Mr. Greenhill broke off now and then to 
illustrate the reading. "In Jordan. . . . But are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel? True, Jordan had associations — had in the womb 
of time reserved for it associations — such as none other could 
have claimed. Yet what was it to Abana, flowing deep- 
breasted through its rocky gorges — between green lawns — 
in the very heart of ancient walled Damascus? Making three 
hundred miles of country break into gardens, vineyards, 
orchards? Or to Pharpah, fertilizing its hundred? • . . 
Listen; I will tell you a story, a parable, a legend. When 
Paul was converted, there was living not far from the street 
which is called (but is not) Strai^t, a rich Jew who traded 
in the woolen caps worn by the Arabs of that district* He 
listened to the preaching of the new faith, and presented him- 
self to the apostle. 'I will take my ass and servant,' he said, 
'and get me to Jordan in Israel, and be baptized where Naaman 
lost his leprosy, and where John baptized Jesus Christ.' 'Not 
so,' said Paul; 'here in Abana will I baptize you.' 'In Abana! 
In a river of the heathen, the Gentile T 'Even so. There only 
may your sins be washed away.' 'Why? Is not Jordan, river 
of Israel, better than all the rivers of Damascus?' . • . Only 
in Abana could that spiritual pride be humbled; only 
there, faith necessary to salvation be exercised! . . . And in 
the narrative of Philip, led by the Spirit entering the 
eunuch's chariot; instructing him in the Scriptures which he 
was reading; finally baptizing him. . . . Verse 28. 'The 
eunuch sat in his chariot; Naaman came to Elisha's house with 
his horses and his chariot.' . . . Verse 39. 'And when they 
were caught up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip.' . . . Did it? I don't know. I think 
so; I believe so; not because it is impossible — but because the 
Bible is to me, in my experience, so evidently a special revela- 
tion of the will and mind of God, that in such a statement 
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there seems nothing essentially improbable. . • . You believe 
it? Believe literally that the Spirit of God caught up Philip 
out of the sight of the eunuch ? Very well. You don't believe 
it? Very well. • . . What I mean is, that it is unessential. 
An intellectual assent to such a miracle matters nothing. The 
eunuch was baptized; he went on his way rejoicing. . • • Do 
you beh'eve that? . • ." 

The text was taken from this passage: ''See» here is water; 
what doth hinder me to be baptized?" 

"In addressing the children this morning," Mr. Greenhill 
said, "I spoke of the city given each one to rule, and of the 
necessity to do homage — to hold out sword-hilt and scepter 
to be touched — ^in order that its possession may be confirmed. 
Tonight some among us, taking possession of their fiefs, are 
to render this act of homage to our great Suzerain. But I 
find among many of our younger members a hesitancy — I ad- 
mit a perfectly natural one — to make public and open confes- 
sion of Christ. What is the reason? 

"If it is lack of good will, a base pride refusing to humble 
itself, I have little to say — except to warn you. You are run* 
ning a grave and terrible risk. You risk losing freedom, losing 
kinsfolk and friends, losing everything that makes life worth 
living. 

"If, on the other hand, it is some intellectual difficulty; and 
quite possibly that difficulty may afiFect not only the younger 
people; I may be able to help you. 

^'What, first of all, are the reasons that induce those who 
have presented themselves to consent to imdergo an experience 
which, in any case, involves some sacrifice of pride? 

"I have asked several of you. My parents and ancestors 
have been Baptists, some tell me. . . . That is a good, but 
not a sufficient reason. It is natural that you should wish, if 
possible, to follow in the old paths. It is ri^t that you 
^ould listen to those who tell you their own experience. But 
Jt is not a sufficient reason. Your parents may be wrong. Your 
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ancestors may have been mistaken. ... A man may have a 
line of Baptist ancestry as long as the pedigree of the Japanese 
Emperor or a Highland laird; and yet be wrong in following 
the example of his ancestors. . • . Others consider it the nat- 
ural and proper thing to do ; but, when questioned, fail to find 
adequate reasons. . . . Their answers are vague. . • . Some 
say that they believe the Bible. Which parts of the Bible? 
How much of the Bible? Do they believe in the Apocrypha, 
or know why or when it was rejected? Do they believe in 
those portions of the Gospels which modern criticism rejects? 
Do they believe in the miracles — and why do they believe in 
them? Do they believe in that account of the Creator 
seeking in an inn to kill Moses, and running from 
his wife? To say vaguely that you believe in the Bible, and 
that the Bible tells you to be baptized does not seem to me an 
adequate reason. ... I want to try and give you some reason 
for the faith that is in you. ... I have in my library a book 
on Frogs, by the Vicar of Beltinge, whom some of you may have 
seen and heard. In it I read that there are no fewer than 92 
genera and 440 species. This afternoon I was showing my 
microscope to my little grandchildren. Think for a moment 
of the immense variety of the universe. We were looking at 
some tiny sponges, some coral polypes from the South Seas; 
at flies and spiders and other insects. This only suggests to one 
the prodigality of natural life on land and under sea. Cast your 
thoughts a little higher; to the reptiles, the birds, the mammals. 
Higher still — to the innumerable company of the heavens. 

"Higher still — to man. 

"Under the starry skies, under the millions upon millions 
of spinning, flashing worlds; in the midst of the infinite variety 
of vegetable and animal life; among sixteen hundred million 
men and women of many colors, of all varieties of creed and 
custom — where is there room for narrowness or intolerance? 
Where for bigotry? And who are we to say that we, and we 
only, are right? 
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''But I want you, at the beginning of your Christian life, to 
take a broader outlook. The ancient knights, taking upon 
themselves the vows of knighthood, had to watch their arms 
and armor. The Jew is circumcised The Catholic child, pre- 
sented to his priest, has first the evil spirit exorcised ; is touched 
then with the spittle and marked by water with the sign of the 
Cross of Christ. ... in Rome, in Greece, in Egypt, among 
the Hindus, lustrations are practiced. Before — and even after 
— the introduction of Christianity, in Norway, a father, shown 
two children, would select one to survive; it was sprinkled 
with water and named; the unchristened child might be de- 
serted or destroyed; the other might not be injured. • • • All 
over the earth, among Central African natives as among the 
American Indians, among the Australian blacks and the Es- 
quimaux of the far north, the attainment of manhood is ac- 
companied by rites and sacrifices entailing, very often, physical 
pain, submission to ridicule, abstinence from luxuries. In an- 
cient Greece air-lustration was sometimes performed with the 
aid of swinging puppets. Enter a public school, a factory, a 
Masonic Lodge; before you are admitted to equal rights with 
others you will be called upon to pay your footing. ... It 
is the law, running everywhere; not peculiar to us Baptists; 
not peculiar to Christianity. To retain your inheritance this 
demand is made upon you. I ask you for a few moments then 
to think of the ordeal that lies before you — for it is an ordeal 
— in the light of these suggestions. You are doing homage 
for your possessions to One Who has given them, and wishes 
you — because He is so kind — to hold them. God is not cruel. 
He wants no one to be lost. • • • But in refusing homage you 
run the awful risk of loss. 

"With less indignity, with no pain, you are passing through 
those rites which your unlettered brother in Africa, in Aus- 
tralia, in the South Seas, in America, has to pass through in 
order to attain manhood. 

"You are watching your arms and armor before the golden 
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spun are given you. . , , You are holding out the sword-hilt 
for God to touch. You are saying to God, 'I am your man; 
use me; this sword that you have given me shall fight only 
Your battles. . . . This city that You have given me to rule 
shall be ruled in Your name and by Your laws.' 

"You are signing the charter of your own freedom. . . . 

'Truth is relative and absolute. I am a Baptist ; I believe 
that wc Baptists are right. I believe that Scripture justifies 
absolutely both the simplicity and the nature of our rite. Naa- 
man washed himself in Jordan, entering the river. Jesus Christ 
entered the river. Philip and the eunuch entered the river. 
... Is that important? For you perhaps, and not for other 
people. Every man must find his own Jordan; it may be in 
Israel, it may be in Damascus. The Creator, making men in 
His own image, has still a dtfierent part for each to play. What 
is yours? . . . 

"I think, in being true to ourselves, it is of immense impor- 
tance in an age like diis that we should not shut our eyes to 
the standpoint of others. Ruskin cautions children never to 
think that under the roof of their own church or chapd — in 
their own homes — all truth is to be found. Find out, by con- 
science and by reason, your own place in the scheme of things. 
'To thine own self be true*: diat above all. . . , But my word 
to those who have made the great decision is diis; at this su- 
preme moment — I say most earnestly, the most important of 
your lives^remember the millions upon millions of others who 
differ from you ; and who arc meant to differ from you. Christ's 
own teaching is broad enough. We obscure it by our intolef 
ance. The Catholic too often regards with contempt the 
Anglican; the Anglican the Nonconformist; die Nonconformist 
the Unitarian ; the Unitarian the Agnostic. I was reading the 
other day the 'Answers to Correspondents' in a leading relig- 
ious paper. 'Of course I should consider both Roman Catholics 
and Anglicans as Qiristians,' said the writer, a minister. 'The 
.Unitarians are on another footing. Many of them undoubtedly 
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live unselfish, one might even say Christian lives. But it is a 
misnomer to describe those who deny the Divinity of our Lord 
as Christians.' ... In one sense intellectual adherence to 
Christianity is important. But it is of far less importance than 
people think. . . . The important thing, the essential thing, 
is an acceptance of those fundamental truths of which Christ- 
ianity is the highest, the noblest, the last development. It is far 
more important that you should be kind, that you should be 
unselfish, that you should be charitable, that you should be true, 
than that you should believe every word of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, every word of the Athanasian Creed. . . ." 

Mr. Greenhill paused for a few moments. Ledgar had been 
following him with deep attention. As a boy, he had been 
sometimes to the Baptismal service, watching it from the gal- 
lery of the chapel. It had always excited and roused in him 
the small demon of ridicule. What an extraordinary, humiliat- 
ing business — to be publicly bathed, publicly addressed and 
counseled, publicly welcomed by the ministerial handshake into 
that tiny provincial community of middle-class believers who 
made your clothes, patched your boots, cut your .hair, provided 
your dinner — ^buried you. A scrap of knowledge made him 
use even the rites of savage tribes as an argument against im- 
mersion. The minister in his overalls drawing people to the 
water — the Indian medicine man spitting serpent, chalk, glas9 
from his mouth, uttering totem cries instead of their own ''In 
the name of the Father — " gashing the lads perhaps with knives^ 
counseling them as to war, to the chase, to abstinence 

Where was the difference? Did these Carne Bay people 
know how little separated them from the Redskin? 

Mr. Greenhill did know how little. The Baptist, the Creek 
or Crowfoot Brave; they were brothers; members of one great 
human family; each (having good will) trying in his own way 
ta serve his day and generation by the will of God. Out of 
Ledgar's mind his own argument was taken, and forged into 
4 weapon to be turned agadnsl livm. i 
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"And now," said Mr. Greenhill, "I want to say a few words 
to the unturned-round. I'm afraid of the word Unconverted ; 
it has been used so often, and frequently so bitterly, that it is 
like flinging a taunt or insult at a man. . . . To the unturned- 
round, then; to those who, owing all they have to God, have 
forgotten or neglected to do homage. 

"Are you going to let God touch the sword-hilt? 

"Because I have pleaded for more tolerance, for a broader 
outlook — do not think that it is a matter of indifference. It 
is one of the supremest importance. You must serve one or 
other of the two masters who present themselves for service. 
And here mere intellectual assent to certain tenets is less than 
nothing. God cares very little whether you believe in a God 
or not — unless your belief affects your conduct towards Him 
and towards your fellow-man. Christ cares very little whether 
you believe that He is indeed the Son of God, unless you make 
your belief a reason for submission to the will of God. . . . 
And I tell you quite plainly, God cannot help you or save you 
unless you help and save yourselves. I have no patience with 
hymns that say 'Nothing in my hand I bring.' They have 
done incredible harm. They are an insult to the Almighty* 
You must bring something in your hand. You must bring 
good will. • . • Look at that other hymn, 'Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul, Let me to Thy bosom fly.' Do you know the soldiers* 
version of that? 

/ would not to Thy bosom fly 
To shirk off till the storms go by. 
If You are like the Man You were. 
You'd turn in scorn from such a prayer; 
Flog me and spur me, set me straight 
At some vile job I fear and hate. 

Don't you see how necessary this submission, this homage, 
this surrender is? It's humiliating to your pride; it means 
giving up; it means making a jump over the gjuili oi -^^sxssS^ 
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darkness; it hurts. It's meant to hurt — a little. God is not 
cruel ; but He demands the shedding of blood because without 
it there is no remission of sin; without it no character can be 
formed. Abel made the blood offering and was accepted ; blood 
was sprinkled on the doorpost, and the destroying angel stayed 
his hand. You yield a little, to hold and to gain and to enjoy 
a great deal. It is a law, a condition, inunutable, inflexible, of 
this life of ours. The Serbians have a proverb, 'Strike the 
pot against the stone and the stone against the pot; in either 
case it is the pot that suffers.' 

"If you will not submit, you are crushed. It is not the 
wish of God. He cannot help it. It is the nature of things; 
how things work. Play the game according to the rules, sub- 
mit to the ordeal — ^you take your place among the fit who 
survive. Refuse to obey the regulations; you are crushed, elim- 
inated. 

"I have said more than once from this pulpit — and have 
been taken to task for saying so — that I do not like the old 
terms and catchwords of Evangelical religion. I do not like 
asking people whether they are converted, whether they have 
found the Lord, whether they believe in Christ, where they will 
spend Eternity. I do not like too much reference to Christ 
as a Precious Saviour, or to the Precious Blood of Christ. 
Fraught with deep meaning as they are or may be, they have 
become hackneyed shibboleths; they are so often used loosely 
that much of their significance is lost. We live in an age of 
doubt, of transition, of new and imperfectly digested knowl- 
edge. Ask a young man nowadays if he has been converted; 
he asks you naturally enough — ^unless he edges away from you 
in impatience and disgust — 'What do you mean by conversion? 
And do you confine it to your own peculiar faith ?' Ask him if 
he believes in Christ; about Eternity. He will answer your 
questions with questions. . . • But, because under its ever- 
changing garment Truth never dianges, I ask you in other 
words the old, old questions. 
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"Face, during these few minutes, which even as I speak fall 
into the cup of uncounted years, into the ocean of unnumbered 
ages — face, honestly and boldly and with good will the facts of 
your own existence. Man is born, a bundle of emotions, of mo- 
tives of hopes, of aspirations, of contradictions, of perplexities. 
He looks round him in wonder. Seemingly inextricably con- 
fused himself, he sees round him a world of inextricable con- 
fusion. He sees chaos, a callous immensity ; blind forces ; seem- 
ingly hopeless suffering. . . . What is he to do? How is he 
to act? What is he to believe? How can he escape, or master 
a world so vast, so heartless, so cruel, so tangled, so inexplic- 
able? 

"By being born aginn. By putting on the new man, the new 
Adam ; in Jehovah, in Jupiter, in Zeus, in Allah — in Christ. 

"By submitting to the ordeal which conscience, reason, cus- 
tom, training, environment, heredity — not one, but all, swinging 
together, blending together in a great and joint impulse — im- 
pose on him. 

"He becomes a man, master of his soul and of his fate. At 
a price comparatively small he buys freedom, security, the mind 
conscious of right. 

"In the Indian bazaars, the natives sing, in the words of 
one of their great poets, a very beautiful and significant legend. 
. • . A madman with matted, dust-laden locks and worn body 
sought on the shore of the endless ocean the touchstone. Year 
after year he spent, roaming and searching; under the suns, 
under the circling stars, beside the never-resting sea. 

"And one day a boy came to him and said, 'Where did you 
come at this golden chain about your waist?' 

"The madman started ; the chain that had been of iron was 
indeed gold. • . • He struck his forehead wildly — he had held 
the pebble in his hand, had touched the chain with it; had 
flung it away from him without noticing the change. 

"The sun sank in the golden western sky; he bent again to 
his weary and hopeless task." 
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The preacher paused for the parable to sink into the minds 
and hearts of his hearers. 

"There may be someone here," he said, "who has held the 
touchstone — ^has been given it by friendly hands — and has 
flung it from him. I ask him now, very earnestly, in this quiet 
evening hour, to take it from me again. 

"I ask him, very solemnly, to face manfully the facts of his 
own existence and his own relation to the universe. 

"Do you want freedom? Do you want the best life has to 
offer ? Do you want manhood ? Do you think what you have 
— food, drink, home, kinsfolk, friends, books, sun and stars, 
the wind on the heath (those beautiful things) worth hav- 
ing, and do you want them confirmed to you? Then to keep 
diem you must do homage to the Giver. You must surren- 
der. You must sacrifice. You must humble yourself. 

"Are you anxious to be an individual? Are you ready 
to surrender in order to gain so much? The price is so 
small; the result so great. • • • The penalty of refusal so 
awful. 

"I do not like threatening. But I should fail in my duty 
if I did not warn you that it is dai^rous to tempt God. 
If tonight you fling away the touchstone, you may search 
the weary shore by the weary sea in the hot sunshine, in 
the bleak nights; and never again find the pebble that turns 
everything it touches into gold. Never. . . . Now — tonight — 
you may hold out your hand and take it. Tomorrow the 
dreary monotony of the beach may be again before you; the 
touchstone lost, lying rejected among all those miles of sand 
and pebbles. 

"I do not ask you to surrender or suppress your intellect. 
I ask you to bring conscience, reason, good will — regard for 
your own interests in this world and in that which is to come 
— on what I have said tonight. I cannot — I do not attempt 
to do so — I cannot solve all intellectual doubts. This I do 
tell you, and I know that what I say is true; if you make the 
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experiment, if you surrender yourself to the will of God, 
you will find reason waiting for you on the other side. The 
childhood that you have lost will come back to you. The 
years that the locust has eaten will come back. Your friends 
and kinsfolk, dead perhaps long since, will live again. I ask 
you to make the surrender; not some other time — ^not at a 
more convenient season — now. You will never be sorry. You 
will stand out among others — ^among your fellows — a man, 
whom no adversity can touch ; strong and secure as in a walled 
city against the hostile forces of the universe. 

"Will you, those of you who have not yet done so, take 
your proper place in the universal scheme of things? Will you 
render your sword to Christ as His soldier. His vassal? 

"Will you play the game? 

"Will you hitch your wagon to a star? 

"Will you let obstinacy, stupidity, pride, secret sin — ^you 
know better than I the obstacle — rob you of your glorious 
heritage ? 

"God is Love. Prove it. Prove that in chaos you may 
find order; over cruelty and change and decay and all that 
is hostile to you, an undying unchanging love. I appeal to 
you, implore you, not to let the touchstone pass from your 
hand. Make the experiment before, like Esau, who sought 
a place of repentance bitterly and with tears — but in vain — 
you have lost your birthright, which is the blessing of God. 
Taste and see 

God^s love — unchanging, pure and true — 
The Paraclete white-shining through 
His peace — the fall of Hermon's dew/ 

Amen. 

The preacher sat down. There was a moment's silence; then 
the congregation stirred; coughed; took hymn-books from the 
ledges. Ledgar's hand went out mechanically towards his 
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own. But his mind ran those last words of Maurice Jelf, dy- 
ing among the scent of the roses on that Italian evening — ^"God 
bless you, old chap. Don't lose the blessing — ^like Elsau.'* 

Mr. Greenhill rose again. 

'' 'See, here is water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?' " 
He repeated the words of the text impressively, and paused 
again. 

"It is our custom to invite strangers to witness the rite 
of immersion from the gallery. I now ask any who care 
to do so to stay at the conclusion of this service. . . . But 
tonight I propose to make an innovation. You remember 
Philip's answer to the eunuch: 'If thou believest with all 
thine heart, thou mayest.' And he answered and said, 'I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.' ... Is there 
anyone here anxious — ^willing — to surrender and do homage 
tonight to his Creator? • • • I ask those present to close their 
eyes for a few minutes in silent prayer. During these min- 
utes, will those who decide to yield their lives to the service 
and will of God, stand up to signify their decision? . . . Let 
us pray." 

A tempest of thought, of emotion, of obstinate revolt, of 
confused memories swept over Ledgar like a turbulent sea, 
for a moment almost overwhelming him. At the moment of 
death, men are said to see before them the incidents of a 
lifetime. Not in detail, but in broad and bold outline he 
saw his past. He saw the childhood, spent in his place, by 
the shore of the sea the rumor of which now and again — in 
those moments of tense silence — ^reached his ears. Confined 
and clamped by iron rules, he still saw those days of life's 
morning as hitherto he had never seen them; and saw that 
they were very good — standing out sweet and pure in the 
forefront of so much misery and darkness. Whatever their 
faults, their mistakes, their narrowness, he saw that his par- 
ents, who had worshiped in this chapel, had meant well and 
kindly by him. His mind went back to the night of the 
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revolt, when in die sea, in the storm with the ass as sole com- 
panion, he had been brought face to face with the relentless 
blind forces of the universe. He saw again his school life; 
and saw diat he had allowed a little bullying, a little ridicule, 
to rob him of all die happiness and interest it might have 
held for him. • • • There was his friendship with Jelf, and 
the unethical sacrifice which had saved his life. • . . He 
thought of his abortive, insolent proposal to Winnie ; his mar- 
riage and its catastrophic ending. What a record of failure, 
of incompetence, of calamity brought upon others, of mental 
suffering perhaps altogether needless 1 All to have been 
avoided (if what the preacher said was true) had he only 
taken his place at the opening of life beside Emmeline, and 
passed through the ordeal necessary to manhood. But he was 
not too late. . • • He was tired of it all; tired of perplexity, 
misery, thought, uncertainty. He would make the jump. He 
looked round him. Were any of these people looking? The 
heads seemed all bowed reverently in prayer. Not far from 
him a young woman had risen. In one of the back pewrs a 
man. ... A girl three pews away, although her head was 
bowed, was looking through her fingers to see if anyone 
was standing up. 

"I'm damned if I will,'' he thought. "No, Fm damned if 
I will." 

It was the old trap once again. Make the people close 
their eyes; get some weak-minded units of the congregation, 
frightened by threats, carried away by words, enfeebled by 
emotion in which the influence of an audience silent, tense 
(it was the method of the spiritualistic seance once again) 
would play its part — to rise and surrender to your stronger 
will; then — ^you had them. They were in the trap; yours 
to do as you pleased with; to cross-question in your study, to 
immerse, to counsel and direct. . . . No, I'm damned if I 
will. ... I'd rather be damned than that. . . . Mr. Green- 
hill, more intelligent, better-read, more plausible than the 
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ministers of his childhood, was only another of the scalp- 
hunters. He sat in his chair now in the pulpit, but his eyes 
were on the congregation. Ledgar thought that those eyes 
met his own. He had been preaching at him I He knew 
part of his history; knew that he had been brought up at the 
chapel; the invitation to luncheon had been a bait for the 
trap into which he had so nearly walked. How ingenious, 
how astute, how unscrupulous these hunters after souls! "They 
that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever." 

At the price of his pride, neither Mr. Greenhill nor any 
other should shine as a star forever. Why should he yield 
himself? He was a literary man; a novelist and a great 
novelist — in ^ite of those obituaries. Mr. Greenhill him- 
self had congratulated him on his book. "Conversion of a 
Local Author." What a headline for the Came Bay Gazette! 

The yellow-faced clock to which, 3^ar8 back, he had looked 
with such solicitude when the long hand touched the half- 
hour before even ''finally my brethren," had been reaichcd, 
broke the strained silence with its ticking. How simple it 
might have been years ago — at the start of it all! But 
now. • . • 

Mr. Greenhill stood up and coughed. He had made up 
his bag. He had netted his haul of fish. How humiliating 
the terms of this religion! Sheep to follow in the footsteps 
of the Shepherd; lambs to be carried in His bosom; fish to be 
angled for or netted. "I will make you fishers of men." 

The fish in the Catacombs is the sign of Christianity. 

"We Christians are fishes," says TertuUian, "conformable 
to the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." 



And then suddenly, in the midst of the tumult of emotion 
and diought, came the almost panic-stricken realization of 
the fact that in another moment Mr. Greenhill would have 
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spoken. The silence over, all eyes would open; his chance 
would be gone. The touchstone — for a second in his hands, 
or at least held out to them — ^wouM be lost again; again be- 
fore him would lie the weary, hopeless search. 

"I must get up — I mustl" he thought. To hold what he 
had — to gain so much! 

He tried to rise. To his amazement, some force almost 
physical held him to his scat. He could not stand up. He 
could not. . . . Who held him? He looked round; the im- 
pression of actual violence, of a power actively resenting and 
preventing his effort to rise, was so strong. 

He caught at the pew in front of him; by an effort that 
left him panting, almost breathless, he dragged himself up, ' 
and stood, pale and erect, in that congregation of people bowed 
in prayer before their Creator, 



CHAPTER X 

L EDGAR walked from the chapel to the Old Yacht in 
a dream. An amazing thing had happened. He tried 
feebly to place himself. His mind groped for explana- 
tion for some critical and intellectual standpoint from which 
to view his new position. 

Yet what did it matter? He had — not without effort — 
reached out his hand for the touchstone, and had found it; 
and suddenly the whole world had turned to gold. 

A blind man was healed by Christ of his blindness. And 
the Jews, not believing, spoke to his parents, who said, "He 
is of age; ask him." When they questioned him and reviled 
him, "Why," he said, "herein is a marvelous thing, that ye 
know not from whence He is, and yet He hath opened mine 
eyes." How it had been done he knew not; whether God 
had spoken unto Moses as unto "this fellow," he knew not 
— one thing he knew, that "Whereas I was blind, now I 

See ... 

It had happened during the singing of the closing hymn. 
Pale, confused, self-conscious, breathless after his struggle with 
himself, he had stood in the tense silence which only the ticking 
of the clock and the murmur of the neighboring sea broke. 
Mr. Greenhill motioned to those who were standing to re- 
sume their seats. Ledgar noted, perhaps with some surprise, 
that he felt no relief, no satisfaction, no exultation or exalta- 
tion of soul and spirit. He had no consciousness of final vic- 
tory. If he had expected anything to follow his surrender he 
was disappointed. Nothing did. The only diought that came 
to him was "I've let them trap me after all. I wish I 
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hadn't stood up, Tm making a fool of myself. Now Til have 
to go into the vestry and be cross-examined." 

Savage with himself, bitter against the man who, first by 
kindness and then by plausible words acting on an emotional 
nature already moved by the environment in which he found 
himself, he had resumed his seat. Mr. Greenhill said that 
he was glad to be able to say some during those quiet and 
solemn moments had made the great decision; had found the 
touchstone so freely offered. "How fraudulent!" thought 
Ledgar. ''I am one; I have made his decision — humbling my- 
self to make it; this touchstone means nothing. ... I had 
better in the words of the Indian poet he has paraphrased 
have taken 'the holy vow to be worthless and go to the 
dogs.' " 

Jt even, ere the sun was set. 
The sick, O Lord, around Thee lay; 
Oh, in what divers pains they met! 
Oh, with what joy they went away!. 

Once more *tis eventide, and we 
Oppressed with various ills draw near; 
JVhat if Thy Form we cannot seef 
We know and feel that Thou art here. 

Once more 'twas eventide! Often and often, on long-dead 
winter and summer evenings, he had heard this hymn sung. 
And one evening he remembered in particular; his father and 
mother, he and two of their chapel friends had gone imme- 
diately after the service to the cliffs in the beautiful summer 
dusk. Far out at sea the lights of vessels glimmered; the 
broad white belt of the lighthouse lamp made a path across 
the placid water^ They passed through a field of barley near 
the edge of the cliff; and his mother sang, very softly, the 
first verse of that same hymn, with which on that evening also 
the service had closed. One by one all (except Ledgar him- 
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self, wondering whether it was indeed true that Christ had 
healed the sick) joined in the singing. • • • 

"O Savior Christ, our woes dispel; 
For some are sick, and some are sad. 
And some have never loved Thee well. 
And some have lost the love they had; 
And some have found the world is vain. 
Yet from the world they break not free* . . /* 

He found himself singing. Yes . • . whatever significance^ 
whatever meaning the words might have, he realized sud- 
denly that he was joining in the volume of hearty song. 

"O Savior Christ, Thou too art Man; 
Thou hast been troubled, tempted, tried; 
Thy kind but searching glance can scan 
The very wounds that shame would hide** 

After all, by standing up — by surrendering — ^he had earned 
the right to sing. The music and the words had alike once 
been so familiar. 

''Thy touch has still its ancient power; 
No word from Thee can fruitless fall. • . •" 

An amazing thing was happening. An extraordinary thing. 
An incomprehensible thing. Some influence, some sensation 
— ^he, knowing words, could find no words afterwards to de- 
scribe it — ^was stealing over him. Very quietly. Almost im- 
perceptibly at first. It was like dew or soft rain falling on 
ground long parched; like an undercurrent of sweet, low 
music breaking through and gradually mastering clamor and 
discord — ^as the "Pilgrims' Chorus" in Tannhauser breaks 
through and masters the riotous music of the Venusberg. It 
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was the slow blossoming of Pope Urban's staff bearing mi- 
raculous lecord to forgiveness. 

Hear, in this talemn evening hour. 

And in Thf mercy hear ut all, . . . Amen, 

He surrendered himself absolutely to the influence. An 
influx of light, of peace, of new life — at last of knowledge and 
understanding — poured over him and into him. It was in- 
credible; he could not understand it — there stood the fact. 
Light I That light that never was on sea or shore ; his whole 
body was full of light. Peace I Peace ineffable, passing all 
understanding. Why not? God, who created the Alpine 
snows, the Polar ice, the desert springs, the isolated coldness 
of the remotest stars in space, could surely pour into His 
human creatures a like peace. Lifel There stood the ancient 
promise; they should have life — life more abundantly. Knowl- 
edge — understanding! . . , There was the amazing thing; 
I "Why here was a marvelous thing" ... he had been blind, 
and now he saw. How could he? Of what intellectual value 
was this new knowledge? 

I He did not know. Another sense, evidently; not hitherto 
understood or even dreamt of. All his theories about sex and 
religious psychology, all his incredulity as to religious experi- 
ence establishing, confirming, setting in place fact fell to the 
ground. He saw. Now, and only now — within and not out- 
side the secret — he understood what lay beneath these forms, 
so often crude, even externally ridiculous; the hymns, the 
prayers, the lessons, the sermons, the sacraments. He knew 
why the lives of his own parents and his own ancestors had - 
centered round the chapel. As the cottage facing the patch- 
work quilt of fields had been their secular and temporal and 
physical home, so the chapel was their spiritual, symbolic of 
a home not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

A vision, a revelation of the Christian Faith as the last 
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and highest expression of the mind and will of the Creator 
spread before him. The Cross was everywhere. Whispered in 
Eden, he saw it symbolized in the Ark sheltering from the 
deluge, in the blood of Abel's sacrifice, in the blood on the 
doorposts in Egypt, in the burnt offerings and the serpent to 
which the Israelites looked for healing. He knew indeed that 
those rugged prophets of old had the vision, seen dimly and 
obscurely, but yet seen. "Who hath believed our report? And 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? . • . He was 
wounded for our transgressions. He was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; and with 
His stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned everyone to his own way; and the Lord has 
laid on him the iniquity of us all." A form like unto that of 
the Son of Man stood in the fire with Shadrach, Meshach» 
and Abednego. . . . Everywhere the hint, the whisper, the 
vision. ... In Norse saga, in legend, in mythology, the hint, 
dim — ^vague — obscure — ^but there. A million graves rose be- 
fore him; the symbol of the cross on each. The spires and 
domes of vast cathedrals; the steeples of chapels; the gray 
walls of monasteries; the white mission stations by mangrove 
swamp under palm-tree, by the rice and cotton fields, among 
cherry blossom and mimosa ; beyond the pale of civilization and 
secular empire. On the high summit of the Andes — the colos- 
sal symbol of the Cross. In the Turkish mosque, breaking 
through the superimpositions of Islam — the Cross. Far be- 
neath the streets and trafHc of eternal Rome, in dark hidden 
crypts — the Cross. On the breast of the English girl, on the 
wall of the Breton inn, in the home of the Russian moujik, 
in the date side of a penny — ^the Cross. 

Symbolizing something immeasurably higher than the mind 
of man can reach, a broader doctrine than his thoughts can 
span; the fixed, irrevocable, eternal law beneath everything, 
in everything, over everything. "Cleave the wood and you 
will find Me; raise the stone and I am there.'' 
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The Law — of Surrender and Obedience, of Love and Sac- 
rifice. Contained within every creed, every form, to which 
men of good will in all ages and all climes subscribe; and all 
creation moving slowly, with many retrogressions — yet in- 
evitably — towards that one Divine, far-off event. A sword 
on earth, this religion brought and taught by Christ; cleav- 
ing through inchoate prejudice, blindness, evil; everywhere in 
its passage breaking, cutting, crushing; blood and incredible 
cruelty marking the whole transit of Christian history — war, 
revolution, inquisition, Smithfield fires; yet ultimately healing, 
restoring, rebuilding, conquering. . • . The Cross everywhere, 
hidden or revealed; burning in the Southern skies, branded 
on the ass's back; and in the hearts and lives of men — ac- 
knowledged or unconfessed — stenmiing and breaking the ad- 
verse currents of evil. . . . 

Soft violet darkness shrouded downs and sea and hamlet, 
as Ledgar walked back to the Yacht; but to him now — and 
he knew, forever — ^the whole world was ablaze with light. He 
had found the touchstone; everything it touched was gold; 
the weary and half-hearted search — a search mechanical, never 
as yet in earnest — ^was over. The universe glowed with a 
new interest. History; the lives of men; the building of civili- 
zations; rites and customs and ceremonies and observances; 
all these had meanings, reasons, motives hitherto unsuspected. 
He turned to life as to a newly opened book. Where should 
he begin to read ? Time was so short ; the pages so many and 
so varied. . . . Time? But he had done with time. Be- 
fore him stretched die eternities; before him millions of worlds 
unexplored; of whose gates the keys were in friendly hands. 
The sense of safety, of absolute security even surrounded by 
iron laws and blind relentless forces with the cold cruelty 
of which his whole life had been obsessed was extraordinary; 
the sense also of at last discovered Manhood. He had 
had no opinions; now he had opinions, to which at least 
some rudiments of character gave force. He was in tune; 
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the laws and forces, once inimical, had become suddenly 
friendly. 

For a few moments after the Benediction he had spoken 
in the vestry to Mr. Greenhill. It had been suggested and 
arranged that he should be received into the Church at the 
next baptismal service. Occasionally in the denomination the 
scriptural celerity, "Here is water; what hindereth?" is liter- 
ally obeyed; immersion perhaps taking place in river or in 
sea. But the general rule is less speedy in its operation. . . • 
It was now barely half-past eight; he had not waited for the 
after service. Just then he felt scarcely sure of himself; die 
experience was so surprising and so novel ; the delight and 
peace might go as suddenly as they had come. He was a 
little afraid of the material aspect of the immersion, which 
had excited his ridicule in childhood. 

He entered the hotel, wondering how the rest of the evening 
should be spent; his impulse was to preach his new gospel 
at once to every creature. The man of Brittany and Paris 
had explained in his document with what eager but abortive 
anxiety he had striven to convince others that he was lost — 
and that, in being lost, he had solved the riddles of himianity : 
the puzzles of soul and spirit, personal God, and personal 
Devil; the Trinity; the Unpardonable Sin; Life after Death. 
Ledgar had not been able to understand such anxiety; what 
could it matter? The conception of a castaway preaching to, 
and trying to save others— even of one anxious to add to the 
knowledge of a world in which he had no longer any part — 
was too altruistic for him to understand. Now he did under- 
stand. "Christ and Anti-Christ are One." The experiences 
of Anti-Christ are but a perversion or inversion of the ex- 
periences of Christ. In each there is the same intense anxiety 
to persuade others; and anxiety resembling, and possibly even 
stronger than, the desire for physical generation. . • • He 
wondered for a moment how this new experience affected his 
point of view with regard to the document. ... It was a 
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little difficult to say. Christianity, after all — ^with all its ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies, and in spite of its disciples — ^was 
true. It was die last and highest revelation of God to man. 
There seemed no logical reason for doubting, then, that there 
was at least a possibility of a soul being finally lost. The 
analogy of the Peau de Chagrin seemed to him — if one read 
carefully and between the lines — sustained throughout the 
narrative. Whether Armageddon would follow so awful a 
catastrophe as the loss of a human soul — ^whether his man had 
been lost — it was of course impossible for him to tell. 

He took up once more "The Traveller's Guide." Between 
the cover and the flyleaf he noticed that someone had inserted 
a small paper; a price-Ust of foreign scriptures issued by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. There were some hun- 
dreds of foreign tongues and dialects represented; nine-tenths 
of them he had not even heard of. Bodo, Bribri, Chaga, 
Cheremiss, Ewe, Fang, Gang, Garo, Gogo, Ibo, Ijo, Jagatai- 
Turki, Jakti, Jolof, Popo, Sloven, Soga, Susi, Tagalog, Wea- 
sisi, Zigula — the very names formed an infantile vocabulary. 
What energies they r ep resented ! What wanderings I What 
breaking, broadening of old imperfect forms 1 What Pente- 
cost upon Babel; those strange, uninitiated tribes — ^white and 
black and brown and red and yellow — ^buried in tropic for- 
ests, desert sands, Arctic ice, hidden, slant-eyed, ocher-smeared, 
slit-nosed, oil-daubed, totem-branded, in all varieties, of 
stunted, grotesque, malformed growth of body and of mind, 
in hut and den and cave and wigwam and igloo; to whom 
the unknown or exoteric doctrines of an unknown God were 
made by these means esoteric • • • Ledgar had heard men 
speak time after time, of the failure of missionary effort. Men» 
not prejudiced against Christianity itself, coming frcmi diese 
lands had qioken to him again and again of the meagemess 
of result — the backsliding — die harm rather than good done 
by missionary work. Acknowledging all this, he saw, with 
wider vision, that in spite of it the Faith had to cleave its 
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way. It was the Law. After chaos, after r e tro gr e ssion— 
slowly, painfully, would come the reconstruction; after t)ie 
painful breaking of the ground, the harvest. 

But how these Christians by their narrowness, dieir bicker- 
ing, their rivalries, their stupidities and pettiness, their shriek- 
ing intolerance, hampered themselves in their own task. 

He turned the pages of "The Traveller's Guide." The book 
had played its small part in helping him. He wondered now 
how these exhortations, these parables, these warnings and ad- 
monitions would affect him. So short a time ago he would 
have flung the whole thing from him in contempt. He read 
over passage after passage; with growing uneasiness and dis- 
taste. The old nausea was returning. Everywhere he saw^ 
vague, mawkish insistence on the precious blood and saving 
grace of Christ, so worded as to deter at once from acceptance 
many who might otherwise have entered by that Door. ''My 
Pasq)ort to Glory." The passage ended with "Be not afraid; 
only believe." 

"Why Are Men Put Into Jail?" • • • Men are punished 
by God, not because they have lived a wicked life, but for one 
sin — unbelief — in Christ. "God does not say he diat liveth 
a good life here shall have eternal life hereafter; but Htt 
plainly shows that a person's safety or ruin turns on the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of Christ Jesus, the sacrifice and atone- 
ment that He has made." An afterthought here saved the 
situation; "It necessarily follows, however, that he who ac- 
cepts Christ has to obey Christ." 

"It's all in die Coupling." "You may be a good husband, 
a kind father, straight and honest; but all this, though right in 
itself, is not enough. You say 'What am I to do?' 'Do noth- 
ing.' 'What am I to believe?' 'Believe that the Lord Jesus 
Christ has died in your stead, and given Himself for your sins 
that you might never perish.' 'Just One Thing Wanting.' 
How many nice people there are in the world ; so kind, lovingi 
generous, so upright and honest, goodness itself; diinking nodi- 
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ing a trouble if they can give others a helping hand, willing to 
spend and be spent, full of sympathy and practical philan- 
thropy, loved and admired by all who knew them, temper and 
temperament finely adjusted, perfect characters, charming in 
every way; but just wanting one thing, and that, the vital 
thing, Christ. All these good virtues in a man are just a 
row of ciphers, without Christ nothing, no good, lifeless, 
worthless, see £000,000, but with Christ we might put it 
thus, £1,000,000." • • . 

He flung down the book. Conunon sense cried out loudly, 
''That is untrue." By being without the secret, men lost 
a great happiness, a wonderful experience and hope. But to 
say that any good and unselfish act was worthless was false, 
ridiculous, and dangerous. • . . Sometimes the assertions were 
supported by texts. . . • Then, ipso facto, the authenticity of 
the text must fall. The Bible as it stands is not an Im- 
pregnable RocL It stands on the Impregnable Rock of eter- 
nal truth and eternal wisdom. But the body of the words 
falls at a touch of criticism to pieces. A good, pure, honorable, 
upright, generous, noble life is not worthless — ^never can be 
worthless; and the man living this life stands in no risk of 
eternal loss. Christ Himself never spoke such nonsense. By 
such monstrous teaching the vast majority of the human race 
stands condemned. 

Why would these people, with their well-intentioned big- 
otry, do such incredible injury to the religion they professed 
and wished to serve? 

Ledgar passed into the hall. His new experience was far 
too valuable to be flung away; yet he was afraid of the in- 
sidious narrowing influence of such teaching. They had good 
news for the world ; why mutilate, stultify, atrophy, distort and 
neutralize it? Why present Christianity as the most fero- 
ciously cruel and irrational doctrine ever foisted and thrust, 
with menace and with curse, upon an already sufficiently tor- 
mented race? 
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In the rack in the hall he found a letter for himtelf, and 
the program of a sacred concert to be given that evening on 
the pier. The letter, which should have been delivered by 
the morning post, had been sent by mistake to the New 
Yacht 

He opened it; it came from Telfer. 

Dear Dunstan [it ran]. 

It has occurred to me that while the settlement of your 
affairs is in abeyance you may be glad to have some ready 
cash — especially as I understand that your executor is out of 
town. I am a little doubtful about legal processes in deair 
ing with a resurrected man; still, I endose £50, which can 
be refunded at your convenience. I imagine that having been 
dead may carry with it some disadvantages in this respect. 
Glad you are having fairly good weather at the Bay^ 
though it gives signs here of breaking. Of recent years, owing 
to the simply appalling state of the book-world, I have been 
compelled to patronize Southend. I find the periwinkles par- 
ticularly nourishing; on those and gingerbeer we manage to 
support existence. The mud bathing is a great attraction. . • . 
I always wonder how you writers manage it. I suppose the 
secret lies in an occasional migration to another and less expen- 
sive world. • • . What do you think of the Balkan news? It 
looks serious. I'm thinking of retiring from the agency, and 
blossoming as a junior Moore. If I do, Othello may look to 
his laurels. I've been working up Crane, Kipling, Forbes, 
Steevens — also Felix Gras and "Le D6bacle." I promise you 
I'll be "bluggier" than Helen's Babies. • . • Seriously, I'm be- 
ginning to revise .my views about Armageddon. • . . I've just 
been looking over your Dead Man's Manuscript. Here's a 
passage about a dream he had at Canford. • • • 

/ dreamt last night that I had fallen through the world, 
and alighted in Gulliver*s land of Lilliput. You know the 
prostrate figure in the Crystal Palace; Gulliver lying bound, 
and the Lilliputian legions attacking him. • • • / was Gul^ 
liver. JViih bows and arrows, spears swords, they surrounded 
and besieged me. Scaling ladders were brought into plof^^ 
mortars, cannouj battering rams. I could move my fingers. 
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and titccetded in shaking off a few of ike gnat'Uke creaturet 
that pestered and tormented me; but inttantlf another regi- 
ment umilJ swoop upon the finger and bind it. Their stoutest 
cables were about the thickness of grocef's twine; but they 
were wound in to many coils that I teas almost powerless. 
String — if yon have enough of it — is quite as effective as stout 
wire cable. I could just turn my head. Not far away wot 
the cathedral, a fine building about at tall at a good-sixed 
cabbage; iti dome gold, itt front delicate mosaic giving it a 
Byxantine appearance. On the Other tide of the piazza rose 
the royal palace; it was a square block of buildings, many- 
windowed, with the facade decorated with faces of warriors 
in agony. It stood like a splendid dolts house. I stretched 
out finger and thumb to pull it down; a valiant sentry, issuing 
from his box, pricked my finger with his bayonet. I managed 
to squeeze him against his striped box, and fiung both of them 
five miles aunty acrosr a river. . . . The little beasts stvarmed 
over me, making tiny trenches, fixing in my fiesh the hooks of 
their ladders, covering me with tkeir tiny darts, and mustard- 
teed bullets. Their king, on a white charger, came from the 
pedace with a glittering cavalcade; he had a ridiculous cocked- 
hat on his head. I was now in a ticklish position. "Are you 
the Kingr' I shouted. "JVhy don't you call these little beasts 
of yours to heelf I'm itching all over. Please pass me over 
half a dozen chemist's shops." 

"ff^hat are you doing heret" he atked. 

"I've fallen out of my world," I said, 

"More fool you. If you tumble out of cosmos and love, 
what can you expectf Up, Guards, and at hsmf" 

The Guards were magnificent men; quite a twentieth of 
an inch taller than any of the others. They advanced; the 
pas de diargc rattled. I had noticed that when I spoke swarms 
were blown away; an absurd sight — these pigmy soldiers fly- 
ing as in a hurricane, and, in the piaxxa, women swept off 
their legt, thowing every variety of lingerie and stocking. I 
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was going to puff the Guards away; when an adventurous 
sniper from one of the nearer trenches shot a bullet into tng 
left nostril. I sneezed. The effect was electrical. It was 
like the opening of a Dutch dike-gate. Horses and men were 
submerged, 

I noticed next a procession of priests issuing from the porUds 
of the Cathedral, They were in gorgeous garments; miters^ 
birettas, copes, chasubles. They carried reliquaries under 
silken canopies. The help of the Church had been called in 
against me, . . . All this under-world of tiny creatures into 
which I had fallen was against me. A chant commenced; the 
bells of the Cathedral rang out, and were echoed from a score 
of towers and steeples and belfries, so that the tiny tinkle of 
churches miles away on the farther side of the river could be 
heard. Cannon — well, not exactly thundered; grunted. 

And the chant was taken up by men and women and ckil" 
dren in piazza and streets and market-place; on the country 
roads; by the troops, 

''Look here** I said to the King, ''do stop this nonsense. 
Fve had enough. Enough is as good as a feast. I giae in.** 

"You can^t/' he said. "Wtfre going to crush you. You 
should not have fallen out of your world. You wanted to 
see what was underneath Love, and you know. . • • You 
mustnt find things out like that. It's not playing the game. 
Ifs not cricket." 

The chant sounded distinctly like cricket — at first — but the 
feeble chirping swelled and grew. A whole nation seemed 
singing. And the refrain was: 

. ."You can do what you like with Love, but you can't do 
anything with Hate." 

But by and by the cadence or emphasis or intonation varied; 
and it ran, "You can do anything you like with Love, but you 
cant do anything with hate.'* 

"Love, Love, Love" — it was a command^ an injunction, 
which rose amid the clangor of the bells. 
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'^Hmv can I Ifuvet" I said to the King. **Let me go. I 
never learned how." 

"Yon were taught,** he said. "If you let love ^o— i/ you 
fell through love — who*s to blamef* 

And again the refrain rang out, until the world on which 
I lay rocked and swung to its music, "You can do anything 
you like with love, but you cant do anything with hate." 

And, strangely enough, although at first they had shouted 
hate louder than any other word, now, when they only whis- 
pered it, it became infinitely more sinister, menacing, cruel, 
bitter. Because it seemed like the drawn-out hissing of many 
serpents — hate, hate, hate. 

Yes • • • the whole pigmy-world seethed and hissed with 
hate — against me, its enemy. And shrill and clear above the 
hissing rose suddenly the voice of the King: "Bring the great 
cannon from Cropp*s Arsenal.** 

The guns drawn by many horses and bullocks drew near; 
unlimbered. 

Scores of them; colossal pieces of ordnance, some at least a 
dozen inches long. A dozen men lifted each gigantic shell — 
they stood in rows like silver thimbles — €md rammed them 
into place. I heard the click of the bolts, the sound of shells 
whizzing through the rifling, the half-cough, half-shriek of 
their passage through the air. "Hate, hate, hate," hissed the 
people. 

I was done. It was all over with me now. The pinprick 
of sword and dart and spear I could bear; but these — they 
were as terrible as revolvers. I shrieked for mercy — and woke 
up. . . . The night attendant had just turned the key of 
my door. In the next room a man was coughing out his 
lungs. • • • 

Pretty graphic, isn't it? You see, he was obsessed with the 
idea of a world in arms against him. All against one. Hu- 
manity itself against Anti-Christ . . . Yes, I shall certainly 
bring out an almanac. 
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Ledgar turned to the program of the concert. In the old 
days it would have been considered an almost unpardonable sin 
to go to a concert after the chapel service. He had no scruples; 
but he was anxious to be sure that nothing in the program 
jarred with his new possession, or was likely to place it in 
jeopardy. 

He was not in the mood for music-hall songs — mothers-in* 
law, drunken men, trailed herrings. 

There were Schubert's "Ave Maria"; "Crossing the Bar'*; 
"The King of Love my Shepherd is," and one or two other 
solos; German's "Dances from Henry the Eighth"; finally, 
Selections from Tannhauser. 

Nothing there that anyone could possibly object to. Of 
course the old Puritanism would have been scandalized. 

He found that for the concert the center of the pier had 
been screened oft with canvas. There was not a very large 
audience. He was a little late; they were playing the Henry 
the Eighth dances. ... He took out his cigarette case. Some* 
thing said, "Don't smoke this evening." He hesitated; why 
not? Plenty of other men were smoking. And there was 
nothing wrong in smoking; it was die one vice that his family 
had regarded as almost pardonable. But he closed his case. 
. . . The music gave him almost immediately his reward. 

He had never known such intoxicating delight ; such delirious 
delight. It was ecstasy. He did not know whether the 
orchestra played well or ill. Local people thought it good. 
Perhaps London, Vienna, Leipzig, mig^t have smiled at it. 
... He didn't know. But as in chapel that evening he had 
a vision of Christianity and the Cross, so now he saw a vision 
— a pageant— of the world and all its wonder and glory and 
beauty; a world often sad, yet with a wistfulness, a sweet mel^ 
ancholy in the sadness that robbed it of all cruelty and hard- 
ness. Men and women died; golden lads and lasses died — 
well ; their deaths, the fact that they had lived and had died 
made the poetry of life for the generation still, quick and sen- 
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tient. O Death, where thy sting? Or grave thy victory? 
. • . He was no longer afraid. Not afraid of life, of death, 
of time. Not afraid of God or of humanity. Not afraid of 
the darkness which held (he knew now) spirits good and evil, 
visible to those who passed beyond; which had been seen by 
living men from whose eyes, in days past, the scales had fallen. 
Not afraid of the sea, throbbing and beating like some rest- 
less heart in the body of the darkness. . • • Fear. . . • That 
is the terrible thing; man's greatest enemy. Fear of reHK>nsi- 
bility, fear of others, fear of himself, fear of letting himself 
go, fear of life — fear of everything but evil — and God's judg- 
ments — that had been his handicap; the rhief factor in his 
failure. 

Well, they were dancing. Those dead and gone folk; coun- 
try yokels and wenches of Tudor England; shepherds and 
milkmaids; now round the maypole, now on the daisy-sprinkled 
grass; now by torchlight. Light feet — so long dust* So 
long. He saw the red walls of Hampton; heard the gone 
chatter and laughter of kitchen and gallery; the talk of lovers 
by the river. Bluff King Harry toyed with the tresses and 
pretty neck (soon to be shorn through) of his young Queen. 
. • . And there were Palaces and Courts of Egypt, of Babylon 
— and wonderful gardens there — of China, of India "when 
Kings rode to Delhi," of Greece, of Rome. Versailles stood 
again in its splendor of marbles and mirrors, of gleaming 
statues, of glittering lakes. Powdered ladies, silken men; fans 
and lace and swords and patches. • . • Water. The river 
there at Hampton Court; the lake at Versailles; the lake on 
which mad Otto Wittekbach rowed his swan-boat in the 
gleam of fairy lanterns, to the strains of Wagner's music. 
Water, pageants on the mediaeval Seine; Thames progresses: 
bathing hordes on the shores and steps of Ganges; Naaman 
bathing in those sacred waters of IsraeL . • . And the sea, 
round him now. The sea in calm and in tempest; reefed 
with coral, marked with ice-floe; breaking in soft foam on 
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golden sands, thundering up desokte winter beaches and 
charging against walls of impregnable rocL Heavy galleons 
staggering, argosies creeping to the shelter of Massilia, 
Carthage, Athens; Tyrian merchantmen and timber-ships; 
slave-driven galleys with oars; warships of timber and of iron; 
dhows and feluccas; surf-boat and catamaran; under its black 
flag, the pirate. . • • Songs of gentlemen adventurers; chanties 
of mariners; sea bells and bos'n's whistles; sirens and bell- 
buoys — '^Skoal, "Ware shoal/* . . . Water. Oasis pools un- 
der palms; slumberous broad rivers where the log-like alli- 
gators lie; and, at fall of tropic sun: 

In a little peace, in a little peace, 
• • • one dark hid lake — 



red as the blood of the kill — in which forest beasts, strong 
and feeble, great and small united in the evening pact, moved, 
as men move together towards death, to slake their thirst. 

He "feasted on joy, as the gods in their shining splendor/* 
As the evening wore on, and the glorious music of TannhSuser 
reached the summit of the orchestra's possible achievement, all 
the beauty, all the majesty, all the haunting and yearning sad- 
ness, all the color and romance, all the pomp and circumstance 
that have gone to make the life of man throughout the ages 
seemed to pass, epitomized and condensed, before his eyes. The 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy. Out of the darkness and then the mist of chaos, 
cosmos took shape. In a blaze of color, he saw die lost dawns 
and sunsets since the first glimmer of light pierced the blacks 
ness of the void. Starlight and moonlight on the surface of 
pladd seas, skies all blue and violet, the emerald of fields, the 
hues of a million unnamed flowers that have bloomed and 
faded and been forgotten since the first bright day of Eden 
— ^all this heaped-up prodigality of loveliness, used and tossed 
away, he saw. • . . Great cities of West and East, teeming 
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with people; castle, gallery, museum, dock, market — ^interest, 
interest, things everywhere wonderful and beautiful. From 
Eastern minaret and turret, as he looked widi the eyes of 
Qeopas or Teufelsdrockh, 

Below his feet the still bazaar was laid. 
Far, far below, the weary camels lay ■ 

gardens of tulips, the multi-colored turbans; and there die 
rich cloths, the praying rugs and carpets rendering their color 
to the fierce sun ; the slave in bonds at the cistern, the soldier 
with his inlaid firelock; the sheikh with his damascened blade. 
Incredible variety, movement, color, of this kinetoscopic world I 
The knight's song rose above the "pulse of life." Smoke 
cleared from a thousand battlefields; the canopies from a 
hundred lists were flung bacL Armored men clashed and 
clanged together — ^broke away — knelt before their queens; on 
stricken fields the men-at-arms of all centuries marched and 
charged and bled and died. Glorious— glorious — because he, 
who had never fought, had at last fought his one battle and 
conquered. . • • And over the glitter and movement of earth, 
the movement and glitter of millions of worlds. Mountains, 
craters, canals, sateUites, flashing comets, scintillating Stardust 
— ^living worlds, and worlds moribund, and remote worlds, 
extinct and dead at last, dropping, dropping from their places. 
The riotous Bacchanale of the Venusberg rang out. Bizarre, 
grotesque, unearthly, weird; he saw now beneath all these 
worlds of sig^t and sense, under and hidden worlds of whose 
very being he had hidierto been incredulous. Freakish, whim- 
sical — lewd and obscene forms — amoved for a time before his 
eyes. But above the puke of life, above and mastering the 
Bacchanale so that all-forgotten passed the song of profane 
love and even of chivalrous achievement, rose and swelled the 
'Tilgrims' Chorus.'' Dim at first, it sprang into a paean of 
triumph as Soul gained mastery over Spirit and Body — ^as the 
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blossoming of the dry Pontifical staff ^x>ke of absolutioii, of 
the mercy and Omnipotence of God. . • • 

Not quite Omnipotent, that document lying in Telfer's 
pigeon-hole had said. Willing to save — ^not always able. Not 
able against die hirnian will. • . . He remembered now, and 
thought that they were the wisest words he had ever listened 
to from human lips (or not quite human), what a lunatic at 
Canford had hissed out in his agony: "You must find out 
iArkat God wants you to do; you must find out what He wants 
you to do, or you get into trouble,*' He had found out at 
last — ^he could not get into trouble — the mercury could sink, 
the skin shrink, no longer. . . . But if he hadn't found it out 
in time? 

The horns broke into the final triumphant passages of the 
Chorus. . • • Suddenly he realized that curious eyes were 
upon him. He was squeezing himself again; as he had done 
in childhood* No doubt in his excitement his face was work- 
ing. 

He rosei and went out into the darkness. A few steps 
led down to the pier-head; used by anglers and passengers 
embarking and disembarking from the boats; it seemed now 
to be deserted. He stood against the rail; the. music still 
reached his ears. Oh, how glorious life! How wonderful — 
when the secret had been found. But why did people, knowing 
that secret, do so much by that trnv^brfit rSsp x/Morioyur — ^that 
intellectual flippancy — that fanatical intolerance — ^that petti- 
ness of thought and action — ^to prejudice and nauseate odiers? 
Curious, the happiness that may be drawn from life; that is 
drawn from life by some and perhaps by most Curious, the 
inner happiness — ^the immense volume of happiness — ^that his 
own parents must have had and shared; a happiness scarcely 
showing through all the bickering, quarreling, nagging, sar- 
casm, fault-finding; but still there. He blamed them now for 
nothing; all their intention had been so much in his interest; 
their training in essence so wise. If he had followed from 
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the first in their footsteps! But Giristendom generally he did 
blame. Not now widi bitterness; but with what acrid bitter- 
ness he would — ^had he been too late — ^have blamed the mutila- 
tion by the vast body of those professing and calling themselves 
Christians of a Faith essentially broad, essentially comprehen- 
sive» essentially charitable and kind. Christian, Moslem, Ag- 
nostic, Buddhist — men living good and true lives in the world 
~*are not nor can be lost. 

He began to speculate as to his future. He would live, he 
thought, here at Came Bay; quietly of course; his gifts should 
be used now in service of the Master to whom at last he 
had dedicated the given sword. There would be a new ob- 
ject in writing. ... He would, of course, join the chapel. 
Hiose people should be his people, their interests his interests, 
since their Qod was his. But he meant to fight their narrow- 
ness, as he saw that Mr. Greenhill himself was fighting it. 
He meant that other lads, nervous, sensitive, highly strung, 
should never suffer what he himself had suffered. To them 
the Cross of Christ should no longer be needlessly a stumbling 
block and an offense. 

The concert was over. Peoide were already moving to- 
wards the turnstiles. • . • The band of white from die light- 
house moved on the face of the waters; out at sea he caught the 
red mast-lights of fishing smacks beating up towards home. 
He turned to go. A woman — a girl; she was still young; 
sat under one of the few lights at the pier-head. He had 
thought himself absolutely alone. Then someone else, leav- 
ing the concert-space, had shared his solitude. A new sense 
of incompletion swept over his happiness, which had fallen 
from ecstasy and almost transport to a tranquil sense of ar- 
rival, adiievementy security, content, and gratitude. But if 
someone could share it all. If Mary 

Ah, diere was die climax of human hiq>pine8s; die touch- 
stone found, and then such enjoyment of life's goodness as he 
had seen in the faces of Mary and of Lincoln. 
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As he passed he saw for a moment the girrs face — and 
stopped, something clutching at his heart. "Winnie! You 
here!" 

"Ledgar r 

She took his hand. 

"I was at the concert. • • • Grandma's not very wdil; she 
couldn't come. Oh, I often come on to the pier alone. I 
always meet some friend. But tonight there seemed no one 
there I knew. I came out near the end to have a look at the 
sea, and the little boats coming home after the day's heat 
and work. It's all so peaoefuL But you?" 

"I'm staying here for a few days— ^o, for longer; I'm com- 
ing back to live. I've only been back three weeks from 
France." 

"And Mary?" 

"We're no longer married. It was a mistake — mistake on 
both sides. You know what happened at St. Jean? • • . She's 
still with Lincoln; they are married and very happy." 

"But— Oh, poor old Ledgar." 

"It was my own fault — ^the blame was mine, not really hers. 
I married without love. • . . And, Winnie, tonight — only to- 
m*ght, at Ebenezer Chapel — I've found out at last a great 
secret. Love's really all that matters. Only love; nothing 
else in all the world. I never knew it, and it's been knocking 
at myi heart ever since I was a little boy. • • . Oh, Winnie, 
Winnie, I've made an awful mess of things." 

"Poor old Ledgar 1 . . . When the world's so good." 

"That's the funny thing about it all. I never found out. 
I never knew how good it was. I oug^t to have loved ; I hated. 
I thought evcr3rthing so cruel. . • • Well, that's passed." 

They stood, still hand in hand, under the lamp. The bell 
was ringing for the clearance of the pier. ... A lump came 
in Ledgar's throat; his mouth was dry; he could scarcely 
speak. Was the climax of all life's happiness coming to 
on this amazing day? 
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He remembered with a sudden sense of confusion and 
shamefaced dismay his proposal. With his pipe in his mouth I 
And he had spat upon the pavement! 

Incredible! And he and Winnie had conned their lessons 
side by side; had raced home together, satchek on back from 
sdiool; had pinned bathing things to the line, and kissed over 
the ends of a folded towel; had run barefooted on the sands 
and downs; had shared adventures in the old boat — in that 
gplden morning. 

"Winnie," he said hoarsely, "I'm not worth it — I'm not 
good enough — but I think I'm wiser and better than I was. 
I— I ^" 

("G>nsider yourself engaged!" How awful — ^how incred- 
ible!) « 

Some lines from his store of memory flashed suddenly into 
mind. He could scarcely speak; he whispered them, there in 
the dirobbing darkness of sea and starry sky, 

"Camerad^, I will ghe you my hand! 

I give you my love more precious than money, 

I give you myself before preaching or law; 

Will you give me yourself? will you come travel with met 

Shall we stick by each other as long as we livef^ 

Her eyes, gleaming in the lamplight, were no more in- 
scrutable. But there was something not quite forgotten. Not 
without suffering either had Winnie found at last her own 
happiness. 

"I consider myself engaged." 



CHAPTER XI 

ALL die sunshine of the wedding day was in dieir 
hearts, for die sky was overcast, threatening broken 
weather. It was a very quiet affair. They were mar- 
ried in the old church at Carne, and Gordon Beltinge mar- 
ried them. Mrs. Campion was there in the most glorious of 
all bonnets; Mrs. Beltinge drove over from Beldnge; 
Mademoiselle, Mr. Greenhill, and two or three odier Carne 
Bay people were present. Young Ab, with a new pair of 
lavender kid gloves on his enormous hands, showed people into 
the pews. Tidmarsh in a third, Telfer in a second, Sir Charles 
and Estelle Davenport in a first, came down from town to- 
gether. 

They had several presents; the most singular, perhaps, a 
water-color of the ancient church at St. Jean du Doigt by 
Lincoln. A characteristic letter from Mary was endosed 
with it: 

My Dear Ledgar, [she said] 

How awfully sensible of youl I'm so glad, and Jim 
and I hope you will both be as happy as we are. I 
knew I was doing the right thing for both of us; though 
it was a litde bit like having a tooth pulled out. 
. . • We wish we could come over. Sdll, as Tennyson 
says in "In Memorandum" (isn't it?), "dme and dde 
wait for no man." You see I haven't recovered yet from be- 
ing a literary man's wife even for a week or two. Jim's 
just had a picture accepted by the Salon. Do you remember 
that queer diameter at St. Jean? I wonder what became of 
him. Give our love to Gordon and to Grandma; I expect 
they'll both be there. Oh, I've such a bit of news for you; 
Dupanloup's going to marry Fraulein. We call it La Belle 
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Alliance. They called Jim's and mine the Triple Alliance at 
first; now we're the Dual Entente. 

Your affectionate ex-wife» 

Mary. 



The cold collection^ as Higgins would have said, took place 
at Mrs. Campion's. Gordon made a felicitous speech, in 
which squireen, soldier and parson were judiciously mixed. He 
was very happy to assist at so short an interval at Ledgar's sec- 
ond obsequies — ^nuptials, of course, he meant — at so short an 
interval. It wasn't everyone who could get married twice, die, 
and be resurrected at— er — so short an interval. Dash it, t 
mean of course Bless you, I'm not much good at speech- 
making. You see I'm only a second-hand parson. But we 
all wish you luck; and if ever Ledgar requires my services 
again — Oh, I say, I'd dotted down some notes on my shirt 
sleeves, but I dianged my shirt this morning and forget them. 
I do remember one thing, though. Let me see. Oh, yes. Of 
course life's just a great picture-book, full of jolly interesting 
and — er — ^beautiful and informing pictures. Where I am — 
at Canford — ^we see some pictures that aren't quite so beauti- 
ful, but they're very instructive. Did you ever ask yourself 
why measles and smallpox and things like that are catching? 
They mightn't be, you know. You might be able to sit with 
a smallpox person just as safely as you can with a man who's 
broken his leg. But you can't. That means. Nature says 
to you, "Look how infectious sin is." Then there's hydro- 
phobia. It's like the evil spirit inside Saul. David is play- 
ing the harp to him quite quietly, and suddenly Saul jumps 
up and throws his javelin. He didn't look at all dangerous. 
. • • Only, most of the pictures are beautiful and pleasant, 
and teach you just as much in another way. I always have 
fancied that Ledgar was rather too fond of looking at the 
glooniy and unpleasant pictures. Well, I hope he and the 
second Mrs. Dunstan (it is only the second? That lion-taming 
business when you saved the lady by potting her in the leg 
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didn't lead to anything?), I hope he and Winnie will see noth- 
ing but pleasant, jolly, happy pictures; because there are quite 
enough of the other kind about. I see enough of them, I can 
tell you. We've — ^well, I'm not going to talk shop. Here's 
luck. ^ 

Possibly the amateurishness of the speech was assumed a 
little ; at all events, it was applauded quite as heartily as the 
most polished effort would have been. 

Ledgar had taken his father's old cottage— once too narrow 
for the throng of life within its walls; but quite large enough 
now for two. He had furnished it, with Winnie's aid, so that 
no one would have recognized the former home of horse»hair 
chairs and couches, crude texts and pictures, and mid- Victorian 
embellishments. The Church of St. Jean du Doigt stood 
among some of Maurice Jelf's Italian sketches. Dear old 
Maurice! ... If he could have been with them now. . . . 
But perhaps another home sheltered two who had loved, and 
for a little time been parted. . . . The old scullery where the 
guinea-pig had been drowned had been enlarged and turned 
into a kitchen for Winnie's new dapper little maid. The 
kitchen itself, with the red brick floor, had been decorated with 
rugs, bookshelves, cases of shells and seaweed and stuffed birds ; 
the kitchener had been replaced by an open grate, in which logs 
might burn on winter nights; a desk once belonging to Smol- 
lett had been brought over from Bel tinge; red curtains were 
hung over lattice windows. 

It was all on the small scale — ^nothing grandiose to gratify 
Ledgar's earlier ideas, now considerably modified; but every- 
thing was compact, cozy, artistic, dainty. The drawing-room 
was a nest of comfortable corners. There were pictures and 
books everywhere. "Whatever we do," said Winnie, "we'll 
have everything good!* And so there were reading lamps 
that would really give properly graduated light, and not blow 
up or go out ; reading stands that would not slide down under 
the weight of an opened book; easy-chairs that were really ea^; 
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fountain pens diat would not turn die users into tar-babies; 
paper-fasteners in proper quarters that would not fasten your 
own fingers ... all the essentials necessary to a properly con- 
ducted literary life. . • ^ And of course for Winnie there was 
the Arts and Crafts piano, and a Canterbury full of music 
new and old. ... 

They walked from Mrs. Campion's to the cottage — alone. 
It had grown very dark. They were going to spend the night 
at the Bay, and in the morning travel to Switzerland for a 
short honeymoon. 

"I do hope well have good weather," said Winnie. "It 
doesn't look very promising. Oh, Ledgar, do look at it over 
Barley Island!" 

In clear weather, the gray church-tower, the trees — almost 
the people on clifE and shore— could be seen with the naked 
eye on the litde island which flanked the Bay. But today an 
ink-black cloud brooded over and indeed almost blotted out 
the island. Far out at sea, other clouds, ominous, sinister, 
menacing, were marching like Dunsinane Wood upon the 
land. • • . The threatening mass covering Barley Island 
showed, even as they looked, lambent fire. Sheet lightning 
playing above the land — ^but, in a moment, forked, followed by 
the sullen boom of thunder. 1 

"We're going to have a storm. . . . Better hurry, I diink, 
Win. Of course local bad weather won't affect our honey- 
moon." 

The heat was oppressive; one could hardly breathe. They 
quickened their steps — and already the first drops of rain fell, 
great and heavy and sullen drops, presaging far more than 
passing showers. • . . Ah, at last! The clouds had caught 
them up ; all the sky was darkened ; suddenly the heavens were 
rent by blinding flashes — the whole firmament seemed aflame; 
the whole earth shuddering under the lash of the elements. 

"It's going to be an awful storm." - 

Belated birds flew past them; some, as they reached die 
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cottagis, dashed against the windows. People rushed by, hurry- 
ing' for shelter. 

They entered the cottage. 

"Are you very wet, Winnie? Better run upstairs and 
change.*' • . . 

Oh, to be home at last — in one's own house at last — with 
one's own wife at last I . . . But the cottage rocked in the 
tempest ; and the heavy rain flung itself against the win- 
dows. • • • 

"And you too." 

"Oh, if I put on another coat. • • • I say, we shall want 
the lamp. It's getting too dark to see your hand before your 
face." 

"Ill go and light it, and bring it in." They were in the 
reformed kitchen, now the cosiest and joUiest of all the rooms 
in their home. It was the holy of holies of the cottage; for 
them — those two— and here were their especial treasures. 
Winnie's shelb were on the mantel-piece, and over it the wool- 
work ship. Here were Ledgar's favorite pictures; here his 
best-known and best-loved books, Shakespeare, Sterne, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Stevenson, Borrow, Hardy — the "Peau de 
Qiagrin," the "Forerunner." . . . 

Winnie, in the new kitchen, was helping the little maid 
to get the tea. The kettle hummed already on the hob; home- 
made bread was being spread with delicious country butter; 
plates of cake were being prepared; there was cream just come 
from Devonshire, and fruit. • • . Ledgar stood for a few 
moments at the window. 

All the visible earth was in the grip of tempest. Rain 
flooded already the little garden ; raced and eddied through the 
road; poured in torrents down the path leading from the 
fields. The sky, black, tenebrous, fulminating, canopied a 
world in alternate darkness and blinding light. . . . The sea 
must be flinging itself almost cliff-high upon the land; foam 
seething along the rocky caverns as in fanged jaws. Woe to 
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any mariners scorning the shelter of harbor on such a night 
as lay before them I The next morning, he knew, would see 
a beach piled high with weed and wreckage; perBaps with 
bodies. As he watched, a tree in the nearest field was riven 
asunder; the fire running over it like a stream of quicksilver. 
The patchwork quilt of fields, bright in its many colors early 
that morning, was now uniform in the common darkness. 

"It's going to be an awful storm, Winnie I" he cried out. 
"Worse than the night when the donkey and I faced the 
elements together — ^much worse 1" 

"How polite of you to put the other donkey first, Led- 
gar," said Winnie, setting down the lamp, the flame of which 
at present only glimmered in the darkness. She came to the 
window, and stood beside him, her arm around his waist. The 
little maid laid the doth. 

"What an awful flash!" She shuddered and her other 
hand caught his wrist. "I'm glad you're not in a hedge with 
a donkey tonight." 

"No, it's better being in a window with " Reverberat- 
ing thunder drowned whatever may have been the concluding 
words. 

But- at the next flash she gave an exclamation and pointed 
to the path running like a thread up the face of the hill of 
fields. Some distance up, a man was standing— or moving 
slowly — no, he began to run; then he stopped dead. And 
higher still, nearer the summit, was another figure. Caught 
in die tempest; caught, there with no shelter, among the open 
fields. Too late or too lazy to have found shelter — and 
caught. 

"Has he been struck?" He staggered, seemed daaced, help- 
less, the lightning playing round him. Then darkness blotted 
out the isolated figures. • . . All the earth sheltering; birds, 
beasts, men — in such harborage as they could find; in flimsy 
nest, in byre, in hovel, within stout walls. . . . Some drenched, 
half-blinded, but safe. These two — shut out. 
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'Can't wc help Acm?" 

'How can we Winnie? No one can. They ougjit to have 
seen what was coming. • . • Isn't it terrific! The world's 
end could hardly mean more clamor. Listen to that!" 

Lightning — thunder — torrential, devastadng, unabatiog 
rain. 

"Draw the blinds, Ledgar, and shut it all out. • • • Look, 
the lamp's burning up. And • • /' 

"Tea's ready, mum." 

They shut the storm and the world out; there in their Ark, 
their refuge. 

"Hand me over the Teau de Qiagrin,' Winnie. I want to 
read you a few passages. It's a wonderful book." 

"Yes • . . but after tea." And when tea was over, she 
sat on a hassock at his knee; and (a rare, red-letter day event 
with Winnie) lit a cigarette. 

Because die walls of the old Puritanism, not by any means 
fallen, had lost just a little of their roughness. 

"Well . • . and now what's the book about?" 

"About — ^the skin of a wild donkey. That's all. Only — 
I want to see if you can make out the author's meaning. Or 
the meaning that is there; whether the author meant to put it 
there or not. . . . Winnie, I think I'd nearly worn out my 
Peau de Chagrin— only of course if you don't wear it out 
that isn't the proper word. Thank God, now there isn't any 
risk of that. . . . Now don't wriggle about, but listen. . . . 
Dear old Maurice gave me this book; he was Ytty fond of it. 
I like to think he knows we're reading it tonight." 

"Oh, can you wear out a wild donkey's skin? Do read it. 
. . . And what happens if anyone does wear it out? Does it 
matter ?" 

"Oh, of course it must matter. How much — ^that's the ques- 
tion. Now do be quiet and Usten." 

The thunder shook the house, but stout walls sheltered them ; 
the rain beat impotently on roof and windows; the lightning 
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split the heavens; but the light within, shaded and tempered, 
fell softly on the flushed cheeks of the girl — ^the bronzed face 
of her husband and on the open page. 

Winnie settled herself more comfortably. 

"Oh, Ledgar," she said, "the world is so kindl" 
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